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HUON DE BORDEAUX 

Type of work: Chanson de geste 
Author: Unknown 
Type of plot: Chivalric romance 
Time of plot: Ninth century 

Locale: Paris, Jerusalem, Rome, the fairy kingdom of Mommur 
First transcribed: First half of the thirteenth century 

Principal characters: 

Huon of Bordeaux, older son of the dead Duke of Guienne 

Gerard, his younger brother 

Charlemagne, King of France 

Chariot, his older son 

Earl Amaury, Chariot's evil adviser 

Duke Naymes, Charlemagne's adviser 

The Abbot of Cluny, uncle to Huon and Gerard 

Gerames, a loyal hermit 

Oberon, king of fairyland 

Gawdis, Amir of Babylon 

Claramond, his daughter 


Critique: 

In this lengthy example of medieval 
French verse romance, we see a chanson 
de geste— B “tale of a deed"— in a devel- 
oped and perhaps impure form. The un- 
known author, thought to be a writer of 
the first half of the thirteenth century 
and perhaps a resident of the town of 
St. Omer, combines in a somewhat un- 
unified tale different sorts of materials. 
The events are supposed to take place 
late in the reign of Charlemagne, after 
the betrayal and defeat of Roland at 
Roncesvalles and therefore early in the 
ninth century. The Charlemagne of this 
poem bears a celebrated historical name 
but few of the attributes of the great king 
of the Dark Ages. He is petulant, sus- 
picious, and ill-advised in important de- 
cisions; the wisdom, temperance, and her- 
oism of the historical figure is gone, and 
a fairy tale personage— an inferior King 
Lear— remains; on his vacillating decisions 
much of the story rests. Although the 
imagination of the author of Huon de 
Bordeaux did respond to the actual social 
conditions of his time, he drew also on 
conventional but highly fanciful narrative 
materials to which any medieval story- 
teller had access. Stories of the dwarf 
fairy-king, Oberon, rise from both Celtic 


tale and Germanic story. Tales about the 
crusaders made available to the writer 
confused details about “paynim" coun- 
tries that bulk large in the main portion 
of Huon's adventures, but it is plain to 
any reader that these details mask a very 
sketchy knowledge. In leaving France be- 
hind, the medieval rhymer left reality 
behind; and the extensive travels of the 
hero take us into realms as fantastic and 
nonexistent as those of Prester John. 

The Story: 

King Charlemagne, grown old and 
wishing to relinquish the burden of gov- 
ernment, summoned his court and con- 
sulted with his nobles to determine the 
succession to his throne. His plan was 
to abdicate in favor of his two sons, but 
the nobles of France were not willing to 
accept his favorite. Chariot, partly be- 
cause of the young prince's association 
with Earl Amaury, Idnsman of the in- 
famous Ganelon who had betrayed Ro- 
land to his death. The earl, the partisan 
of Chariot, took the occasion to get re- 
venge on the noble house of Guienne. 
His suggestion was that Chariot be given 
a province to govern before he took over 
the responsibilities of a state. It was called 
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to Charlemagne's doting attention— for 
the king had become violent and unrea- 
sonable in his judgments and punish- 
ments— that the two sons of the dead 
duke had not yet come to Paris to pay 
their respects and render homage. Earl 
Amaury's hope was to see them dispos- 
sessed and their lands given to Chariot. 

Sent to conduct the heirs of the dead 
duke to Charlemagne's court, messengers 
discovered that what the king's wise ad- 
viser, Duke Naymes, had stated was in- 
deed the case: the brothers, Huon and 
Gerard, had been too young to come to 
court before. The messengers, pleased 
with their reception by the duchess, the 
boys' mother, and with the manly bear- 
ing of young Huon of Bordeaux, the 
older son, returned with word that the 
young noblemen would soon follow them 
to swear fealty to the king. 

Huon and Gerard set out on their 
journey to Paris, stopping on the way at 
the monastery of Cluny where their un- 
cle was abbot. The noble churchman de- 
cided to accompany his nephews to Char- 
lemagne's court. 

In the meantime Chariot had been per- 
suaded by Earl Amaury to ambush the 
boys and kill them. Because their lands 
were extensive and tempting, the prince 
agreed. But in the fray Chariot was killed 
when Huon struck him with his sword, 
severing the prince's helmet. In spite of 
the abbot's testimony, however, Charle- 
magne refused to believe that Huon had 
acted in self-defense and without knowl- 
edge of his assailant’s identity. In a trial 
by combat with Earl Amaury, Huon 
killed that wretched knight before he 
could gasp out, at death’s verge, a true 
account of his villainy. Still unenlight- 
ened, the angry king sent Huon on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and also ordered 
him to kiss three times the beautiful Clar- 
amond, the daughter of Gawdis, Amir of 
Babylon, and to return with white hairs 
from the amir's beard and teeth from his 
mouth. 

Obedient to Charlemagne’s command, 
Huon parted company with his brother 


Gerard, in whose care he left his lands. 
Although there had been love between 
the brothers in the past, Gerard straight- 
way became false to his trust and plotted 
great evil against his distant brother. For 
Huon’s return w^as greatly delayed. 
Though fortune often favored him and 
provided him with kinsmen in odd cor- 
ners of the world, the wicked paynims 
abused him, imprisoned him, and on 
many occasions carried him far from his 
destination. Gerames, a hermit, became 
his loyal follower after chance threw 
them together, and he was close at 
Huon’s heels when the Christian knight 
kissed Claramond and got the teeth and 
the hair from the severed head of the 
amir after that ruler had received the 
bowstring from the dread Caliph of 
Arabia. Huon secreted the teeth and hair 
in the side of the hermit for safekeeping. 

Huon was aided in his adventures by 
two gifts from Oberon, the dwarf king 
of the Otherworld, born of an ancient 
union between Julius Caesar and Morgan 
le Fay. Gerames, the wise hermit, had 
warned Huon not to speak to Oberon, 
but Huon, ignoring his advice, spoke to 
the dwarf and so won the protection of 
the white magic of that strange little 
creature. Huon was able to carry with 
him the gifts from Oberon. One was a 
cup that failed up at the sign of the cross 
and emptied when it was held in the 
hand of a wicked person. The other was 
a horn which Huon was supposed to blow 
to summon Oberon's help when grave 
danger threatened. Huon, like the boy 
who cried wolf in Aesop's fable, blew 
the horn too frequently, and Oberon was 
sometimes tempted not to respond. More- 
over, Huon’s dignity and prudence some- 
times left him. Despite warnings, he em- 
braced the lovely Claramond before they 
were married and so brought about an 
interminable separation; and he once im- 
prudently allowed a giant to arm himself 
before a contest. But at last, with the 
combined help of the hermit and the 
fairy king, Huon and Claramond reached 
Rome, where their marriage was blessed 
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by the Pope himself, who was the uncle 
of Huon. 

On his return to France with his bride, 
Huon found that his brother was now his 
foe and that well-wishers like Duke 
Naymes could not protect him from the 
anger and dotage of Charlemagne. But 
Oberon could. The fairy king made his 
appearance, humbled great Charlemagne, 


and saw to it that Huon and Claramond 
were secure in all their rights. Though 
Huon interceded for his brother s life and 
made the court weep by his display of 
generosity, Oberon was obdurate, and 
Gerard and his fellow conspirators were 
hanged. As a final favor, Huon was prom- 
ised that he would someday inherit 
Oberon’s kingdom. 

O 
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HYDE PARK 


Tyye of work: Drama 

Author: James Shirley (1596*1666) 

Tyy>e of 'plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Early seventeenth century 
Locale: London 
First presented: 1632 

Principal characters: 

Lord Bonvile, a sporting peer 
Trier, his friend, betrothed to Julietta 
Fairfield, favored suitor to Mistress Carol 
Rider, and 

Venture, her rejected suitors 

Bonavent, a merchant returned after seven years’ absence 
Mistress Bonavent, his wife, who thinks herself a widow 
Lacy, Mistress Bonavent’s suitor 
Julietta, Fairfield's sister, pursued by Lord Bonvile 
Mistress Carol, Mistress Bonavent's cousin and companion 


Critique: 

Hyde Park, the second of Shirley^s 
sprightly comedies, paved the way for 
the later Restoration drama. The play, 
honoring the opening of Hyde Park to 
the public by the first Earl of Holland, 
presented to the audience of that time 
interesting gaming talk as well as the 
manners of the fashionable world. Pepys 
reports that live horses were led across 
the stage in a production of Hyde Park 
some years after the playwright's death 
in the Great Fire of London. Though 
the play itself looks forward to a more 
sophisticated drama, it is still firmly 
based in the delightful fancies of Shake- 
speare, Jonson, and other Elizabethan and 
Jacobean playwrights, of whom Shirley 
was the last of note. 

The Story: 

Because her husband, a merchant, had 
been missing for seven years, Mistress 
Bonavent had for some time considered a 
second marriage to Lacy, her persistent 
suitor. Mistress Carol, her cousin and 
companion, urged her not to give away 
so lightly the independence she had won. 
Mistress Carol henelf swore never to 
marry, even though she carried on flirta- 
tions with Rider, Venture, and Fairfield. 
Rider and Venture, vying with each 


other for the lady's favor, had each 
given her a gift which she in turn pre- 
sented to his rival. Comparing notes, 
they concluded that Fairfield must be 
the favored suitor. 

Lacy, summoned by Mistress Bona- 
vent's servant, felt certain that his suit 
was now successful. Into this confused 
arena of love arrived Lord Bonvile, a 
sportsman who admired both horses and 
women, and Bonavent, disguised in order 
to find out what had happened during 
his absence. 

Though Fairfield's overtures to Mis- 
tress Carol were rejected, Lacy's to Mis- 
tress Bonavent were accepted, and the 
wedding was set for that very morning. 
Mistress Carol told her cousin that she 
was acting rashly, no man being worth 
the candle. 

Bonavent soon learned that the sound 
of merriment in his own house augured 
no good for that returned merchant who, 
held captive by a Turkish pirate, had 
only recently been ransomed. Lacy, per- 
haps too merry with wine and anticipa- 
tion, bade the stranger welcome and 
asked, then demanded, that he dance 
with and, finally, for them. Bonavent's 
dancing was ridiculed, especially by sharp- 
tongued Mistress Carol. Lacy tried to 
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make amends by inviting him to join 
additional revels in Hyde Park that very 
day. 

In the meantime Fairfield, despairing 
because of his love for Mispress Carol, 
said farewell to his sister Julietta and 
wished her well in her coming marriage 
to Jack Trier. But it was soon apparent 
to the young woman that her suitor was 
not in earnest in his avowals of love, for 
he introduced her to his friend Lxjrd 
Bonvile and then left them. Before his 
departure Trier had wh'-spered in the 
lord's ear that he was in a sporting house 
and the lady was a person of easy virtue. 
As a woman of good breeding, and aware 
only that her fianc4 had shown poor 
manners, Julietta invited Lord Bonvile 
to accompany her to the park, an invita- 
tion which provided her betrothed with 
an opportunity to try her chastity. 

When the two aggrieved lovers, Rider 
and Venture, appealed to Mistress Carol 
not to make sport of them by passing 
their gifts on to their rival, she declared 
that she had no interest in them and had 
always told them so; in their persistence, 
however, they had paid little attention 
to her. Fairfield, coming to say goodbye, 
first asked her to swear to one agree- 
ment without knowing what it was. Con- 
vinced at last that the agreement would 
not commit her to love, marry, or go to 
bed with him, she agreed; at his request 
she then swore never to desire his com- 
pany again or to love him. The oath 
sealed with a kiss, he departed, leaving 
her in a state of consternation. 

Julietta, courted by a baffled lord 
whose very propositions were turned into 
pleasantries, remained aloof from her 
still more baffled suitor, who could not 
determine how far the flirtation had 
gone in Hyde Park. 

Still in disguise, Bonavent learned that 
Lacy and his wife were indeed married 
but that the marriage had not yet been 
consummated— to the pleasure of his in- 
formant, Mistress Carol, who by now 
was distressed by affection for the pre- 
viously spumed Fairfield. She sent a mes- 


sage by Trier asking Fairfield to come to 
see her, but on his arrival she denied 
that she had sent for him. Fairfield, in 
turn, offered to release her from her oath 
if she would have him, but she turned 
coquette and rejected his proposal. Conse- 
quently, he refused to believe her when 
she protested that she now loved him. 

Lord Bonvile, tom between his desire 
to play what he thought was a sure thing 
and the horses which were a gamble, 
pushed his suit too far, and for his brash- 
ness received a lecture on titles and good 
breeding, a remonstrance which he took 
to heart. 

The disconsolate Mistress Carol met 
Julietta, who informed the spumed one 
that Fairfield was as disconsolate as she. 
Mistress Carol then concocted a strata- 
gem at the expense of Venture, a poet, 
horseman, and singer. She goaded him 
into writing a poem on the lengths to 
which he would go for her love, and to 
this effusion she later affixed the name 
of Fairfield, Meanwhile, in Hyde Park, 
Bonavent hired a bagpipe and made the 
bridegroom dance to the tune of a sword 
at his legs, a return for the courtesy ex- 
tended at the wedding festivities. In a 
note to his wife, the merchant informed 
her of his return but urged her to secrecy 
for the time being. 

Mistress Carol, who now pretended to 
believe that Ventures hyperbole was a 
suicide note from Fairfield, summoned 
her recalcitrant suitor. Thinking that she 
was still making fun of him, he denied 
any intention of doing away with him- 
self and in turn accused her of duplicity. 
He added that he would make himself a 
gelding so that women would no longer 
concern him— a threat more real to Mis- 
tress Carol than that of suicide. On the 
spot she abandoned all pride and pro- 
posed marriage to him. He immediately 
accepted. 

Lord Bonvile, having learned too late 
from Trier that he was the victim of a 
jealous lover, was accepted by Julietta 
as a worthy suitor, now that his thoughts 
were as lofty as his position in society. 
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Bonavent, to show himself unresentful, 

S sed a merry celebration and placed 
V garlands on the heads of the dis- 
appointed lovers: Trier, Lacy, Rider, and 
Venture. He received the jgood wishes of 
Lacy and pledged himself to entertain 
the whole party at supper with tales of his 
captivity. 


All this, however, had been prophesied 
earlier in Hyde Park, when Lord Bon- 
vile and his Julietta, Fairfield and Mis- 
tress Carol, and Mr. and M s'ress Bona- 
vent had heard the song of Philomel, the 
nightingale. The others had heard only 
the cuckoo. 
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HYPATIA 


Tyfeof work: Novel 

Author: Charles Kingsley C1819-18753 

Type of plot: Historical romance 

Time of plot: Fifth century 

Locale: Egypt and Italy 

First published: 1853 

Principal characterf 

Philammon, a young monk 

Hypatia, a female Greek philosopher and teacher 

Raphael Aben-Ezra, a young Jew, Hypatia's pujci^ 

Miriam, an old Jewish crone 

Amal, a young Gothic chiei 

Pelagia, AmaT's mistress 

Orestes, Roman prefect of Alejcandria 

Critique: 


In Alexandria in the fifth century 
after Christas death, there were many 
forces. Pagan, Christian, and Jewish, all 
struggling for the souls of men. Hypatia 
is the story of that conflict, which ended 
with the disintegration of a victorious 
Christian faction that used violence to 
gain its ends. The larger background of 
the novel is the dissolving Roman Em- 
pire. 

The Story: 

Philammon might never have left the 
little colony of monks three hundred 
miles above Alexandria if he had not 
strayed into an ancient temple in search 
of kindling. There, on the temple walls, 
he saw paintings of a life undreamed of 
in his monastic retreat, and he longed 
to visit the greater outside world. TTiat 
very day, against the advice of the abbot 
and Aufugus, a monk whom he highly 
respected, he started out in a small boat 
and traveled down the river toward 
Alexandna. 

In that splendid city at the mouth of 
the Nile lived Hypatia, the beautiful 
philosopher and teacher, one of the last 
to champion the ancient Greek gods. 
As she sat with her books one day, she 
was visited by the Roman prefect, 
Orestes, with tne news that Pelagia, a 
beautiful courtesan who was Hypatia’s 
rival for the hearts and souls of men, had 
left the city. Pelagia had transferred her 


affections to Amal, a Goth chieftain, anc 
had joined him on a trip up the Nik 
in search of Asgard, home of the ole 
Gothic gods. 

Cyril, the patriarch of Alexandria, hac 
reported to Orestes that the Jews of the 
city were about to rise and slaughtei 
the Christians, but Orestes chose t< 
ignore the matter and let events take 
Aeir course. Hypatia, who also had 
reason to oppose the Christian patriarch, 
su^ested that Cyril make his charges 
before the Roman tribunal, which womd, 
of course, postpone action against the 
Jews. 

A wealthy young Jew, Raphael Aben- 
Ezra, whom Orestes met on his way tc 
the palace, suggested that the prefecl 
plead ignorance of any plot in his reply 
to Cyril. Raphael disclosed to the Roman 
that Heraclian, a Roman leader, had 
recendy sailed for Italy, where he 
planned to destrov the Gothic conquerors 
of Rome and maxe himself emperor. His 
news led Orestes to think of the powei 
he might hold south of the Mediterranean 
if the expedition succeeded. 

Sailing down the Nile, Philammon 
met Pelagia and the party of Goths 
traveling in the opposite direction. He 
helped the men kill a hippopotamus. 
When he warned them that they could 
never cross the cataracts to the south, the 
Goths decided to turn back. Philammor 
was given a place in their boat. 



Orestes sent Hypatia a letter delivered 
by the old Jewish crone, Miriam. It 
contained Raphaels news and a pro- 
posal that Hypatia marry the prefect and 
share the throne he was planning to 
create for himself in Egypt, Hypatia's 
reply was that she would accept the 
offer if Orestes would renounce his 
Christian faith and aid her in restoring 
the Greek gods. 

Orestes, having no desire to face ex- 
communication, was disturbed by her 
answer. At Raphael's suggestion, he de- 
cided to wait for a month in the hope 
that Hypatia's desire to marry a future 
emperor would overcome her religious 
zeal. 

When they arrived in Alexandria, 
Philammon left the Goths and went to 
deliver to the Patriarch Cyril the letters 
of introduction he carried. While wait- 
ing to see the patriarch, Philammon over- 
heard a plot to raid the Jewish quarter 
the next day. 

That night, as he lay in bed in the 
patriarch's house, Philammon heard cries 
that the Jews were burning Alexander's 
Church. Joining a crowd of monks 
hurrying toward that edifice, he was at- 
tacked by a band of Hebrew marauders. 
But the report of the conflagration was 
false; it had been a trick of the Jews 
to lure the Christians into ambush. Dur- 
ing the street fighting the Roman con- 
stabulary, which was supposed to keep 
order, remained aloof. 

The next morning Miriam, who took 
a mysterious interest in Raphael's wel- 
fare, hastened to his quarters to warn 
him to flee. Christians, attacking the 
Jewish quarter, were pillaging the houses 
and expelling their inhabitants. To 
Miriam's exasperation, Raphael showed 
no interest in the fate of his wealth. 
Calmly exchanging his rich robes for a 
Christian's tattered rags, he prepxed to 
leave the city. Miriam was left to save 
what she could of his possessions. 

Philammon was one of the Christians 
who aided in despoiling the Jews. During 
the rioting he began to compare the 


conduct of the monks of Alexandria with 
the principles of charity and good works 
he himself had been taught. Hearing 
of Hypatia and her teachings, he naively 
went to the museum where she lectured, 
in the hope of converting her to Chris- 
tianity by his arguments. Nearly put out 
of the building by her pupils wnen he 
rose to dispute with her, he was spared 
at Hypatia's request. After the lecture 
she invited him to visit her the following 
day. 

The Alexandrian monks were incensed 
when they learned that one Philammon 
had been to listen to the discourse of a 
pagan. When he visited Hypatia again, 
they accused him of being a heretic, and 
the young monk barely escaped being 
muraered. Philammon, charmed by 
Hypatia's beauty and purity, begged to 
become her pupil. 

Raphael, who had fled to Italy, found 
himself in a devastated Rome. Heraclian, 
after his defeat by the Goths, was pre- 
paring to reembark for Africa. After 
Raphael had saved one member of the 
ill-fated expedition and his daughter, 
Victoria, from two barbarian soldiers, he 
sailed with them from Ostia to Berenice, 
a port on the coast of Africa. 

Meanwhile, in Alexandria, Philam- 
mon had become Hypatia's favorite 
pupil. Aufugus, learning that the youth 
had deserted his Christian brethren, 
went to the city to find him. One day 
the two men met in the street. Aufugus, 
seeing that Philammon was determined 
to remain with his mentor, declared that 
the young monk was actually his slave, 
and he appealed to Orestes, who was 
passing by, to force Philammon to go 
with his legal owner. Philammon fled 
to take temporary refuge with the Goths 
in Pelagia's house. 

After Philammon had returned to his 
own rooms, he received a summons from 
Miriam. She confirmed the fact that he 
was Aufugus' slave, for she had seen 
Philammon bought in Athens fifteen 
years before. Although Miriam had re- 
ceived the report of Heraclian's defeat 



by fast messenger, she wrote a letter 
which declared that Heraclian had been 
the victor. She sent Philammon to de- 
liver the letter to Orestes. 

The prefect immediately planned a 
great celebration, in which the beauti- 
ful Pelagia should dance as Venus An- 
adyomene. Philammon hotly objected 
to the plan, for when Miriam told him 
he was a slave she had implied also that 
Pelagia was his sister. Annoyed, Orestes 
ordered the monk to be thrown into jail. 
There Philammon was held prisoner un- 
til the day of the celebration. Released, 
he hurried to the arena in time to witness 
the slaughter of some Libyan slaves by 
professional gladiators. Orestes, with 
Hypatia beside him, watched from his 
box. 

When Pelagia was carried into the 
amphitheater by an elephant and intro- 
duced as Venus, Orestes* hirelings tried 
to raise a cry to proclaim him Emperor 
of Africa. No one responded. Pelagia 
danced before her audience until Philam- 
mon, overcome by shame, could bear 
the sight no longer. Running to stop her 
shameful dance, he was caught up by the 
elephant*s trunk and would have been 
da^ed to death if Pelagia had not per- 
suaded the animal to put him down, 
l^elagia left the amphitheater. Philam- 
mon was hustled away by the guards. 

Orestes, however, was determined that 
his plan should succeed. When the up- 
roar caused by Philammon began to die 
down, he stepped forward and offered 
himself as emperor. As had been pre- 
arranged, the city authorities began a 
clamor for him; but hardly had they 
started their outcry when a monk in the 
topmost tiers shouted that Heraclian had 
been defeated. Orestes and Hypatia fled. 

Philammon, when he returned home, 
found Pelagia in his quarters. He begged 
his sister, as he now called her, to leave 
the Goth, Amal, and repent her ways, 
but the courtesan refused. Instead, ^e 
entreated him to ask Hypatia to accept 
her as a pupil, so that Amal, whose af- 
fection for her was failing, would love 


and respect her as the Greek woman was 
respected. But Hypatia had no pity for 
her hated rival. Philammon, carrying 
the news of her refusal to his sister, 
could not help thinking fondly of his 
own religion, with its offer of pity to all 
transgressors. 

Hypatia knew the populace would 
soon be clamoring for her blood and that 
she would be forced to flee. In one last 
desperate effort to hold to her creed, she 
forced herself into a trance that she 
might have a visitation from the gods. 
The only face she saw, however, was 
Pelagians. 

When Miriam visited Hypatia the 
same day with the promise that she 
should see Apollo that night if she 
would visit the house of the Jewess, 
the distraught philosopher agreed. But 
the Apollo the crone showed her was 
Philammon, stupefied by drugged wine. 
As Miriam had foreseen, Hypatia realized 
at last that the only gods she would ever 
see were those that existed in her own 
mind. Shamed and angry, she went 
away. The final blow to fall on Hypatia 
was the news Raphael brought her on 
his return to Alexandria the next day. 
Under the persuasion of Augustine; the 
famous philosopher-monk, he had be- 
come a converted Catholic before leav- 
ing Berenice, and he had married Vic- 
toria. That afternoon, as she started for 
the museum to give her farewell lecture, 
Hypatia was tom to pieces by some of 
Cyrirs monks. 

Philammon, when he learned of Hy- 
patia*s fete, visited Pelagia and pleaded 
with her to flee with him. By chance 
he met Amal, and in a struggle that 
ensued they fell from a tower together, 
and the Goth was killed. After Amal's 
death, Pelagia was willing to leave the 
city. Together they returned to the 
desert, where Pelagia lived in solitary 
penitence and Philammon became abbot, 
eventually, of the community he had 
left. Brother and sister died at the same 
time and were buried in a common grave. 

Before he departed from Alexandria 
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THE hypcx:hondriac 


Ty^e of work: Drama 

Author: Moliere (Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 1622-1673) 

Tyyte of plot: Romantic comedy 

Time of 'plot: Seventeenth century 

Locale: Paris, France 

First presented: 1673 

Principal characters: 

Argan, an imaginary invalid 
Beline, his second wiie 
Angelique, Argan’s daughter 
Cleante, her lover 
Beralde, Argan*s brother 
Thomas Diafoirus, the doctor's son 
Toinette, Argan's maidservant 


Critique: 

Turning his satirical pen to the medi- 
cal profession, Moliere almost surpasses 
even his own bitterness as displayed in 
his earlier plays. The Hypochondriac (Le 
Malade hnaginaire') was his last comedy, 
and he was unmerciful in his attack on all 
doctors and pharmacists. His usual wit 
and humor are not lost in the irony, but 
they are secondary to it. It is now 
almost three hundred years since Mo- 
li^re^s death, but his literary stature has 
not diminished with the years. He is still 
studied and imitated as he was in his own 
time. 

The Story: 

Argan was the worst sort of hypochon- 
driac. Each day saw him trying a new 
drug of some sort, so that the doctor and 
apothecary could exist almost exclusively 
on their profits from Argan. Toinette, his 
maidservant, tried in vain to persuade 
him to end his worries about his health, 
for she was certain that there was abso- 
lutely nothing the matter vrith her master. 
But he would not listen to her; he was 
determined to be an invalid. 

He was encouraged in his supposed ill- 
ness by his doctor and by Beline, his sec- 
ond wife, who used his weakness to 
further her schemes to get his money. Be- 
cause the law said that a second wife 
could not inherit, it was essential to 
Byline that Argan make a settlement on 


her while he still lived. To that end als< 
she tried to get him to place his tw( 
daughters in a convent, so that they couk 
not interfere by claiming money fo: 
themselves. 

Argan had other plans for his olde; 
daughter, Ang61ique. He was going t< 
force her betrothal to his docWs son ii 
order to have a doctor in the family. H< 
told the girl that a dutiful daughter woulc 
take a husband useful to her father. Bu 
Angelique, loving a young man namec 
C16ante, begged her father not to force 
her marriage to Thomas Diafoirus, the 
doctor's son. Argan was firm because the 
young man would also inherit a large 
sum of money from his father and an 
other from his uncle, the apothecary. I 
Ang41ique would not obey his wishes, he 
threatened to place her in a convent, ai 
her stepmother wished him to do. Toin 
ette scolded him severely for forcing hi: 
daughter to marry against her wishes, bu 
he would not be moved. Toinette, wish 
ing to help Angelique, got word t< 
C16ante that his beloved was to be givei 
to another. 

C16ante disguised himself as the frient 
of Ang61ique's singing-master and toh 
Argan that he had been sent to give he 
her singing lesson. Toinette pretended t< 
change her mind and sympathize wid 
Argan's position regarding die marriage 
In that way she could offer to guarc 





Angelique, while in reality giving the 
young lovers an opportunity to be alone 
together. 

As the supposed teacher, Cl^ante had 
to witness the meeting between Thomas 
and Angelique. Thomas was a great boob 
of a boy, quoting memorized speeches to 
Argan, Angelique, and Beline. His fa- 
ther, the doctor, was quite proud that 
Thomas had always been a little slow in 
learning and that he followed blindly the 
opinions of the ancients, not accepting 
any of the new medical discoveries— for 
example, the thesis that blood circulated 
through the system. 

Poor Angelique knew that she could 
never marry such a stupid oaf. She 
begged her father at least to give her time 
to become acquainted with Thomas, but 
the most he would give her was four days. 
At the end of that period she must either 
marry Thomas or go into a convent. In 
order to be assured of Argan^s money, 
Bdine continued to plead with him to 
choose the convent for his daughter. 

Argan^s brother, B&alde, called on him 
and also pleaded Angelique*s cause. He 
thought it wicked to force her to marry 
against her wishes. He knew that Argan 
was not really ill and did not need a doc- 
tor in the family. In fact, he knew that the 
doctor would soon cause his brother's 
death by the constant ^'drenching" of his 
abdomen, B&alde sent the medicines 
away, causing the doctor to renounce his 
patient and to predict his death within 
four days. The apothecary canceled his 
contract to give his nephew a marriage 
settlement, and neither of the profession- 
als would be soothed by Argan's protesta- 
tions that it was his brother and not he 
who had denounced them and their treat- 
ments. Argan believed that he would 
surely die without their attention. 

Toinette and B^ralde then schemed to 
trick the hypochondriac. Toinette dis- 
guised herself as a physician and told 
Argan that his former doctor had been 
entirely mistaken in his diagnosis of 
Argan's illness. His liver and bowels were 


not ailing, but his lungs were; he must cut 
off his arm and pluck out his eye because 
they were drawing all his strength to 
them. Even Argan would not take such a 
drastic remedy. The poor man felt that he 
was doomed. 

Still Argan would not relent concern- 
ing Angelique. Since the doctor and the 
apothecary had broken their marriage 
contracts, Angelique must go to a convent 
and become a nun. When Bdralde ac- 
cused him of being influenced by his 
wife, Argan agreed to Toinette's sugges- 
tion that he allow his wife to prove her 
love for him. Toinette knew the greed of 
Byline, but she pretended to Argan that if 
he acted dead he would see that she loved 
him and not his money. In this way he 
could convince his brother of Bdline's true 
love. 

The plan was carried out, but when 
Toinette cried to B<Sline that Argan was 
dead, the wife praised heaven that she was 
rid of her dirty, disgusting husband. Then 
she tried to bribe Toinette to help her 
keep Argan's death a secret until she 
could get certain papers and money into 
her possession. At that Argan rose up from 
his supposed deathbed to confront his 
wife. She fled in terror. 

Toinette persuaded Argan to try the 
same plan with his daughter, "l^en 
Angelique was told that her father was 
dead, she wept for him. Cl^ante came 
into the room and Angelique told him 
that now she could not marry him. Her 
father was dead, and she could make 
amends for her previous refusals to obey 
him only by carrying out his wishes now. 
Argan again rose from his deathbed, this 
time to bless his daughter for her faithful- 
ness. Toinette and B^‘ralde reminded him 
of his daughter's love and of his duty to 
reward her by allowing her to marry the 
man of her choice. Argan agreed that she 
could marry Cl^ante if he would become 
a doctor and minister to Argan's needs. 
Cl^ante was willing, but B^ralde had a 



better idea* Argan should become a doctor 
himself; then he could give himself con- 
stant attention. All that was needed was 
for him to don cap and gown. He could 


then spout gibberish and make it soun< 
learned. So the matter was settled, an< 
the old hypochondriac gave his blessing 
the young lovers. 
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I, CLAUDIUS 


of work: Novel 

{uthor: Robert Graves (1895- ) 

'"yfe of flot: Historical chronicle 
'^tme of plot: 10 B. C.-A. D. 41 
jocale: Rome 
‘irst published: 1934 

Principal characters: 

Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus, Emperoc of 
■Rome after Caligula 

Augustus Caesar, first Emperor of Rome 
Livia, his wife, Claudius^ grandmother 
Tiberius, Claudius’ uncle, successor to Augustus 
Germanicus, Claudius’ brother 
Caligula. Germanicus’ son, successor to Tiberius 

'Critique: 


I, Claudius is a semi-fictional recon- 
truction of an interesting period in the 
listory of the Roman empire. In it are 
natcnes of history, records of conquest, 
loman scenes, and names famous in 
listory books. It is told in an informal 
rianner, Claudius going to great lengths 
o reveal plot after plot, and the narrative 
nethod obscures in part the scholarly 
esearch and historical accuracy of the 
uthor. 

rhe Story: 

Claudius, Emperor of Rome, ivas held 
n little esteem because he was a stam- 
nerer. He was, moreover, a scholar in a 
lation which worshipped soldiering. He 
lad compiled state histories but he 
ealized that they were dull, sententious 
Irivel. At last he decided to tell the 
rue story of his own life. As the source 
)f his inspiration he cited the Cumaean 
dbyl whom he had visited in her inner 
cavern. She had said that eventually he 
vould speak clearly. 

From the beginning, the Claudian 
family felt ashamed of young Claudius 
because he was a lame stammerer who 
jeemed unlikely to carry on the family 
Tadition of power. For that reason he 
leveloped into a scholarly person in- 
terested in the lives of others. His 
teachers told him stories about famous 

I, CLAUDIUS by Robert Graves. By permission of the 
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people and from many sources he picked 
up stray scraps of knowledge about them 
as he grew up. 

He was greatly interested in his grand- 
mother, the Empress Livia. Bored with 
her husband, she had secured a divorce, 
arranged her own marriage with the 
Emperor Augustus, and poisoned there- 
after anyone who interfered with her 
plans. Power was her sole delight. 

Another of the infamous people about 
him was Tiberius, who was for years the 
successor-to-be of Augustus. Son of Livia 
by an early marriage, he married the 
wanton Julia, daughter of Livia and 
Augustus. When Tiberius, having of- 
fended Augustus, was banished, Livia 
insisted that Julia be banished too. 
Tiberius, tired of his banishment, 
promised that if Livia would secure his 
return he would agree with her every 
wish thereafter. About that time the 
two sons of Julia and Tiberius died 
mysteriously. 

Between Claudius^ ninth and sixteenth 
years he occupied himself with aflFairs of 
his older relatives. He was married early 
to a girl named Urgulanilla, who de- 
tested him as much as he detested her. 
Claudius' first love had been mysterious- 
ly poisoned and Claudius suspected 
Livia, who later forced him to marry 
UrgulaniUa. Claudius' scholarship and 
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stability eventually brought him into the 
good graces of Augustus and Livia. They 
made him a priest of Mars and showed 
by public interest in him that he was an 
accepted member of the imperial family. 

Grain shortage caused rioting accom- 
panied by arson, Augustus distributed 
grain according to the usual custom, 
banished such people as did not hold 
property in Rome, and rationed what 
food was available. Livia staged a sword 
fight in the arena to restore the good 
will of the populace. Because Claudius 
fainted publicly at the brutal sports, 
Livia decided that never again might he 
show his face in public. Soon afterward 
the last of Augustus^ sons was banished 
for life, Tiberius was proclaimed the 
adopted son and successor of Augustus. 

Tiberius and young Germanicus, 
brother of Claudius, campaigned against 
the barbarians, but Tiberius was not 
popular in spite of his victories with the 
army. Augustus suffered stomach dis- 
orders and died. Claudius knew that 
about a month before his death he had 
decided to restore his banished son, Pos- 
tumus, grant money and honor to Clau- 
dius, and replace Tiberius. Claudius sus- 
pected Livia of the emperor's death. 

Postumus was reported killed by a 
captain of the guard which had been 
placed around him. Livia slowly starved 
Julia to death. Because Germanicus was 
too honorable to seize the empire from 
Tiberius, there remained only the proof 
that Postumus was really dead to make 
Tiberius safe upon the throne. When 
Postumus returned, to disprove reports 
of his death, Tiberius had him tortured 
and killed. 

Germanicus continued his successful 
campaign against the Germans. Tiberius, 
jealous, insisted that Germanicus re- 
turn to Rome for his triumph. In 
A. D. 17 Germanicus returned. By that 
time Livia suspected Claudius ana Ger- 
manicus of plotting against Tiberius. She 
sent Claudius to Carthage to dedicate a 
temple to Augustus, who had been deified 
by the Roman Senate, 


Germanicus was next dispatched to tl 
East to command the armies there. Bi 
Livia and Tiberius began to fear ths 
Germanicus would win favor in the Ea: 
as he had already done in the Wes 
Germanicus was finally poisoned. H 
wife, Agrippina, sought protection froi 
Claudius. 

Claudius promised his thirteen-yea 
old son in marriage to the daughter c 
Sejanus, the friend of Tiberius. A fe^ 
days later his son was found dead. Agai 
he suspected Livia. Shortly afterward 
divorce was arranged for Claudius b 
Sejanus, who was anxious to hav 
Claudius marry Aelia, his sister b 
adoption. Claudius knew better than t 
oppose the wills of those in power an 
he accepted his new wife with pract 
cally no concern, 

Tiberius set Livia aside. She was no^ 
growing old and he no longer had grei 
reason to fear her. Bitter at the removj 
of her power, she began to make plar 
for his successor. She determined du 
Caligula, the son of Germanicus, shoul 
succeed him. She called in Claudius t 
declare a truce with him on the coi 
dition that he would have her declare 
a goddess after her death. In return, sh 
told Claudius most of her state secret 
she said that all the murders she ha 
planned were committed solely for tb 
good of the state. 

Tiberius, sixty-seven years old, seemc 
destined to die before long. He wj 
living on Capri with a court of scholar 
doctors, confidants, and entertainer 
Sejanus having been left in Rome wit 
authority to rule for him. When Liv 
finally died at the age of eighty-si 
Tiberius refused to return to Rome eve 
for her funeral. 

Tiberius began a reign of terror again 
all members of Livia's faction. Whe 
Sejanus attempted to rebel against tl 
emperor's cruel decrees, Tiberius orderc 
his execution. His children were ah 
put to death. Claudius was ordered l 
divorce Aelia. 

At last the mad Tiberius lay dying s 
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Vlisenum. Macro, commander of the 
guards, and Caligula, next in line for the 
hrone, planned to take over the country, 
Ilaligula, already infamous among people 
^vho knew him, was still popular with 
die Romans. In too great a hurry they 
:ook command of the army. Then, learn- 
ng that Tiberius was still alive, they 
mothered him. 

In order to establish himself, Caligula 
pretended sympathy and generosity, but 
Claudius wrote in his history that Calig- 
ula held the record for infamy among 
princes up to that time. He began by 
jpending the money Tiberius and Livia 
aad hoarded so long. Then he fell ill. 
iA/hen he began to recover, he announced 
:o Claudius that he had been transformed 
into a god, in fulfillment of the many 
prophecies that a god was soon to be 


given to the earth. 

Caligula celebrated his godhood by 
wholesale assassination. Claudius* 
mother committed suicide because of 
Caligula*s infamies. Soon Macro was 
forced to kill himself. At last the people 
began to turn against Caligula because 
of levies forced from the populace and 
the indescribable depravities of the palace 
brothel. Caligula, deciding to become a 
general, led an expedition into Germany. 
On his return he forced Claudius to 
marry his cousin Messalina. Calpumia, 
Claudius' only true friend, was banished. 
The Romans were now plotting, almost 
openly, the assassination of Caligula. 
Before long he was murdered, and Clau- 
dius, the retiring scholar, was named 
Emperor of Rome. 



I SPEAK FOR THADBEUS STEVENS 

Type of work: Novel 

Author: Elsie Singmaster (Mrs. E. S. Lewars, 1879-1958) 

Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: 1792-1868 

hocde: Vermont, Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C. 

First published: 1947 

Principal characters: 

Thaddevs Stevens, lawyer and statesman 
Sally Morrill Stevens, his mothei 
Joshua, 

Morrill, and 
Alanson, his brothers 
Lydia Smith, his housekeeper 
Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Johnson 

Members of Congress, the Cabinet, and the Armed Forces 


Critique: 

1 Speak for Thaddeus Stevens is a 
biography in the form of a novel, a work 
ma&ng understandable as a man the 
complex and often contradictory charac- 
ter of the famous partisan statesman of 
the Civil War period. The author tells 
the story of his life as a series of dramatic 
episodes, each under its proper date and 
each presenting some crisis, either a 
triumpli or a defeat, in his private affairs 
or public career. Much of the material 
in the book is based upon Stevens letters 
and papers previously unused by histor- 
ians; the result is a carefully detailed por- 
trait of the man against the unsettled age 
in which he lived. A native of Pennsyl- 
vania, Elsie Singmaster has presented 
faithMly in her novels and short stories 
the regional patterns of Pennsylvania 
German life and the history of the state 
through three decisive periods in our 
national life — the frontier in French and 
Indian d^s, the American Revolution, 
and the Civil War. 

The Story: 

In a Vermont cabin, on April 4, 
1792, neighbor women had looked pity- 
ingly at a sleeping young mother while 
they wrapped the defonned foot of her 
newborn child. There was no need, 


however, to pity Sally Morrill Stevens, 
whose brave spirit was greater than hei 
frail body. She would care for her second 
son as tenderly as she had looked aftei 
little Joshua, his fathers namesake and 
a cripple at birth. She called the baby 
Thaddeus, after Thaddeus Kosciusko— 
a hero’s name. 

When Joshua Stevens, shiftless cob- 
bler and surveyor, disappeared at last 
into the wilderness, there were two more 
children in the cabin. Morrill and Alan- 
son stood up straight and were quick 
on their feet, but lame Thaddeus was 
Sally’s favorite. Ambitious for her sons, 
she never complained as she worked and 
planned for their future. 

Thaddeus struggled to excel. One day 
he limped through deep snow, his legs 
cut apd bleeding on the icy crust, tc 
speak before patrons and students of the 
grammar school in Peacham. His subject 
was free and universal education. Sensi- 
tive because of his own deformity, he 
learned to hate suffering and to sympa- 
thize with the weak. Swimming and rid- 
ing gave him an athlete’s body. His 
teachers and books borrowed from Johr 
Mattocks, Peacham lawyer, had trainee 
him well by the time he was ready few 
Dartmouth G>llege. Sally had hoped he 
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vould preach. He thought of Webster, 
ilready famous, and told her that he 
vanted to be a lawyer. 

Vermont seemed a sparse land to her 
imbitious sons. Crippled Joshua traveled 
vest with his bride. Thaddeus went to 
ifork, Pennsylvania, to teach and read 
or the law. Too impatient and poor to 
:omplete another year's residence before 
le could practice in York County, he 
ode south across the state line and be- 
came a member of the Maryland bar. 

Returning, he settled in Gettysburg. 
\t first no clients found their way to his 
)fiBce and few Gettysburgians wanted to 
lear his frank opinions on slavery and 
iducation, but children flocked around 
lim to hear his stories of the Vermont 
voods. Blacks watched him on the 
itreet and whispered that he was their 
:riend as well. 

Defense lawyer in a murder trial, he 
,ost his first case in court, but his towns- 
nen praised him after he made his plea 
:or justice and mercy. ’As his reputation 
jtew men could measure his success by 
iiis fine house in Gettysburg and the 
jreat tract of mountain land providing 
)re and charcoal for Caledonia Forge, 
ot which he was a partner, Sally Stevens 
now owned a fine farm in Peacham; he 
jave openhandedly to his brothers — 
foshua in Indiana; Morrill, a doctor in 
Vermont; Alanson, with Sally on the 
farm. He fought Masons and Jackson 
Democrats and men cheered all night 
under his windows when he was elected 
to the Legislature. He was forty-one. 
There was still time for Washington, for 
Congress, perhaps the White House, 

In 1837 word came to him in Phila- 
delphia that the free education bill was 
about to be repealed. By train and stage- 
coach he hurried to Harrisburg and 
risked his political future with his pro- 
posed amendment to strike out the bill 
of repeal and to insert after the clause, 
'‘Be it enacted,'' the words "To establish 
a General System of Education by Com- 
mon Schools." Speaking on that mo- 
tion, he saved the free school system of 


Pennsylvania. 

His fame spread. Men respected and 
hated and feared the blunt, shrewd orator 
whose voice was heard everywhere. In 
Philadelphia, during the Buckshot War, 
a mob attacked an assembly hall and he 
and his friends escaped through a win- 
dow, Campaigning for Harrison, he 
hoped for a Cabinet appointment. But 
Harrison died and Tyler forgot campaign 
promises. Ruined by his partner's failure 
in 1842, he moved to Lancaster. There 
he made money and paid his debts. 
Young men begged the opportunity to 
read law in his office. He became an 
ironmaster, owner of a great furnace 
at Caledonia. Sometimes Washington 
seemed a long way off. He waited. 

Free-Soil VVhigs elected him to Con- 
gress in 1848. Fighting the compromise 
measures and the Fugitive Slave Law, 
he spoke for gentle Sally Stevens, for 
old John Mattocks, lover of justice, for 
slaves fleeing northward along the Under- 
ground Railroad. He defended the three 
white men and thirty-eight Negroes ac- 
cused after the death of a Maryland 
farmer in the Christiana riot; later he 
was to recall how Lucretia Mott and 
other Quakers had dressed the Negroes 
alike, to the confusion of witnesses and 
prosecution. Retired from Congress, he 
traveled to Vermont in 1854. Sally 
Stevens was dead, Morrill and Alanson 
before her. The slander of his enemies 
could never hurt her now. Joshua was 
soon to die. Thaddeus was sixty-two 
and failing, but men were mistaken when 
th^ said he was too old for public life. 

In 1855 he helped to launch the Re- 
publican Party in Lancaster. In 1858 
he returned to Congress. In Chicago, 
in * 1 860, he heard Abraham Lincoln 
nominated. 

He rode the war years like an eagle 
breasting a whirlwind. Abraham Lincoln 
was President, but Thaddeus Stevens 
spoke for the Republican Party. Often 
impatient with the sad-eyed, brooding 
man in the White House, he steered 
through Congress the bills which gave 



Lincoln men and money to fight the Civil 
War. Lydia Smith, the decent mulatto 
at 'whom men sneered, kept his house 
on B Street, Sometimes he thought of 
the Cabinet post or Senate seat he be- 
lieved his due, but usually more im- 
portant matters filled his mind. Con- 
federate troops, marching toward Gettys- 
burg, had burned Caledonia Furnace. 
A nephew died at Chickamauga. Un- 
bowed by personal misfortune, he argued 
for the Thirteenth Amendment, insisted 
upon education and suffrage for the 
Negro. There was little time for the 
card games he loved; he read more often 
when he went to bed at night — Shake- 
speare, Homer, the Bible. 

Hating weakness and compromise, he 
fought Andrew Johnson after Lincoln's 
death. Congress, he thundered, should 
be the sovereign power of the nation. 
Sick and weak, he proposed Article 


Eleven by which the House hoped t< 
impeach Johnson, Too ill to walk, h< 
was carried into the Senate to hear tha 
decisive roll call. He heard around bin 
whispers of relief, anger, and despair a 
the telling votes were cast. Friends aske< 
him if he wished to lie down after hi 
ordeal. He answered grimly that h< 
would not. 

Although bitter in defeat, he wouh 
not let his fellow Republicans punisl 
Vinnie Ream, the little sculptress in 
volved in Johnson's trial, and he angril 
insisted that she keep her studio in thi 
Capitol. His detractors claimed he wa 
too mean to die when he refused to tak 
to his bed during that hot Washingtoi 
summer, but by August the end was neai 
Devoted son, generous kinsman, loya 
friend, harsh enemy, he died at midnigh 
on August 11, 1868, The telegrap] 
clicked the news to the world. 





AN ICELAND HSHERMAN 


Tyfe of work: Novel 

Author: Pierre Loti (Julien Viaud, 1850-1923) 
Type of plot: Impressionistic romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Brittany and at sea 
First published: 1886 

Principal characters: 

Sylvester, a young Breton 
Yvonne, his grandmother 
Gaud, his cousin 
Yann, a fisherman 

Critique: 

The number of translations and edi- 
tions of An Iceland Fisherman are in- < 
dicative of the warmth created by the ' 
reading of this beautiful story. Pierre ] 
Loti, of the French Academy, exempli- i 
fied in this unadorned tale the virtues of ] 
French literature: clarity, simplicity, j 
power. The exotic always appealed to 
Loti, and An Iceland Fisherman reflects s 
this appeal in the descriptions of the 
fishing fleet in Iceland waters. The love < 
interest is well presented and well within < 
bounds. The characters of little Sylvester, i 
big Yann, and serious Gaud are those of i 
real people, whose fortunes are of genu- < 
ine concern to the reader. 1 

The Story: j 

In the foc'sl head, a hollow, pointed 1 
room like the inside of a gigantic sea 1 
gull, five men were sitting around the j 
massive table which filled almost all the j 
space between the bulkheads. They were i 
waiting to take their turn on watch, for < 
it was nearly midnight. They had cracked s 
some biscuit with a hammer and had i 
eaten. Now they were drinking wine i 
and cider. < 

Around the room litde pigeonholes 1 
near the ceiling served as bedchambers, 
for these fishermen were outside so much 1 
they seemed to need no air while they ] 
slept. A murky lamp swung back and s 
forth with the gentle swell of the sea, t 
Sylvester, who was only seventeen, j 
was impatient for the appearance of ] 


Yann. They were celebrating in honor 
of their patron, the Virgin Mary, and 
Yann had to take part in the toasts. 
Finally Yann opened the little hatch in 
the deck and came down the narrow 
ladder. Yann, in his late twenties, and a 
giant of a man, was a hero to Sylvester. 
The whole company brightened on his 
arrival. 

It was midnight. The toasts were 
quickly drunk. Then the watch went 
on deck for their turn to fish. Outside 
it was daylight, for in those latitudes it 
never got dark in summer. It was monot- 
onous and soothing to fish in the day- 
light. 

At the rail Yann and Sylvester baited 
their hooks and dropped tneir lines. Be- 
hind them William waited with sheath 
knife and salt. Regularly, in turn, Yann 
and Sylvester brought up * their hooks, 
passed the plump cod to William, and 
rebaited. Quickly William slit the fish, 
cleaned them, and packed them in the 
salt barrel. The pile of kegs in the hold 
represented the income of whole Breton 
families for a year. For his share of the 
catch Yann would bring home fifteen 
hundred francs to his mother. 

While they were fishing Sylvester 
talked of marriage. Although still a 
boy, he was already engaged to Yann's 
sister. He did his best, as he had done 
all summer, to talk Yann into the idea of 
marriage with Gaud. Always Yann shook 
his head; he was engaged to the sea, he 
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said, and some day he would celebrate 
that wedding. 

Gentle and serious Gaud, Sylvester's 
cousin, was attracted to Yann, She was, 
however, a mademoiselle with fine hands 
and good clothes. Her father was rich. 
Yann could scarcely help knowing that 
Gaud liked him, but with Breton stub- 
bomess and simplicity he could not think 
of pretending seriously to a young woman 
of the upper class. 

In September the fishing boat returned 
to Paimpol in Brittany. The return of the 
Iceland fleet was the signal for quickened 
life among these simple folk. The women 
and children and the old men spent the 
whole spring and summer raising small 
gardens and waiting. Then in the fall, 
when the men came back, there were 
weddings and engagements and feasts 
and pardons. Too often a ship did not 
return, and several families would wear 
black that winter. 

That fall there was a big wedding with 
the traditional procession to the seashore 
and afterward a ball Yann went to the 
ball and danced the whole evening with 
Gaud. Yann told her of his life at sea 
and of his big family in Pors-Even. Part 
of the time Yann watched his little sis- 
ter, who danced with Sylvester. The seri- 
ousness of the engaged children amused 
Yann. Gaud was greatly pleased, for at 
last Yann had unbent and his talk 
seemed to her too gentle for casual con- 
versation. 

Gaud waited all that winter in her 
rich home with its fine furniture, but 
Yann never came to see her. At length, 
overcoming her modesty, she went on a 
business errand for her father to Yann's 
house, in the hope of seeing him. She 
paid a sum of money to Yann's father and 
waited longer than she should have, but 
Yann did not come home. Later, she 
knew, Yann would come to see her father 
to conclude the business, and she re- 
solved to talk with him then. But when 
Yann came to see her father, he prepared 
to leave without inquiring for her. As 
he came into the hall, Gaud stopped him. 
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Yann simply told her he ^ ^ 
her because she 

In the spring Yann ant ^ 

again with the Iceland * ■ 
ing that summer, felt 
when she wrote letters ^ 

his grandmother, Yvonjn ^ ^ 
doting old woman would J 
message to Yann. So 
completely out of touch uU » ^ 
stubborn fisherman. . t 

Events were soon to htuu. 

Yann cl<^ together. 

Winter, had to leave htr t 
service. His grandmother. p 

him once at the barracks juu ^ i 
left for French IndchChina. ife f 

be gone five years, and u\ 

consolable. 

Sylvester made a brave ih< 

French navy. On shore in the I h 
was sent with an armed ir 

connoiter. When the small land U4 
surprised and surrounded by a 4r 

tachment of Tonkinese, Sylvr^irr led ^ 
spirited counter-attack, until hr ^^4% m 
down by a sharpshooter. He w4i 
far from the rocky Breton in * 
green, strange lano. An cIRiiriil. %<iul 
less government sent back Itijt rlfn f 
to Yvonne. She was now rr^llv Aluor 
with only a memory growing ditumr-t » 
time passed. 

Gaud's father committed one follv 4ffr 
another and lost more monry frvmg rt 
recoup earlier losses. Finally, at hl^ death 
he was a ruined man. Gaud, the tu t 
man's daughter, became a 
With quick sympathy she went to hv# 
with Yvonne, so that the twt> l^rrf 
women could comfort each other. 

Yvonne, infirm of limb anil mind, ww 
unmercifully teased by a group of %nu] 
boys who thought she was ciruiu. 
into the mud, she vainly tried 
her footing. Gaud came along m thr 
old woman on her feet again and hrm\ 
the mud from her clothes. Juiit ther 
Yann happened on the scene ant! 
the tormentors away. He escorted tht 
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two women home. 

Yann was slowly changing his mind. 
Mow that Gaud was poor, he felt a bar- 
rier between them had been removed. He 
also felt a great bond of sympathy for 
yvonne because of her grandson, and 
Gaud was part of that sympathy. At the 
urging of his relatives and Yvonne, he 
proposed to Gaud. Much of that winter 
the couple sat by the fire in Yvonne^s 
poor hut while the old woman slept. Six 
days before the fleet was to leave in 
March, Gaud and Yann were married. 

When the fishermen departed on their 
summer cruise, Gaud for the first time 
ivas part of the busy, weeping crowd. 
Sfann's ship was towed out into the har- 
bor to wait a favorable wind. During the 
delay Yann came ashore again for a final 
diree hours. Gaud watched the ship dis- 


appear in the twilight. 

The summer passed uneventfully 
enough. Gaud made fair wages from her 
sewing, enough to refurnish Yvonne's 
poor cottage. In September the fishing 
fleet came straggling back. Yann's ship 
was not among them. At the end of the 
month Gaud sdll had hope. Each mas 
culine step along the path sent her scur- 
rying to the window. Yann's father, also 
worried, called to comfort her. He told 
her many stories of ships delayed by fog 
until December. The fall and early win- 
ter came and went, and still Gaud 
waited. 

She never saw Yann again. In August 
his ship had become separated from the 
others and was blown north. Some- 
where off Iceland, Yann had kept a tryst, 
his wedding with the sea. 



THE IDES OF ^iARCH 


Tyffe of work: Novel 

Author: Thornton Wilder (1897* ) 

Tyjfe of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: 45 B. C. 

Locale: Ancient Rome 
first published: 1948 

Principal characters: 

Julius Caesab 
P oMPEiA, his second wife 
Calpurnia, his third wife 
Lady Clodia Fulcher, a conspirator 
Catullus, a famous poet 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt 
Marcus Brutus, another conspirator 


Critique: 

When an author writes a novel whose 
plot is already well-known, and that 
novel becomes a best seller, we must 
assume that his style is superior or that 
the story is so loved that we want to hear 
it again and again. In The Ides of March 
we have both factors. Thornton Wilder 
has retold the events of the last months 
of Caesar's life with warmth and depth 
of feeling. From imaginary letters and 
documents he has reconstructed the plots 
and intrigues leading to the fatal stabbing 
of the great Roman. 

The Story: 

There were so many diflEerent groups 
plotting to assassinate Caesar that it was 
impossible for him to guard himself 
from all of them. Each day new leaders 
rose to incite the people against him. 
Many of the leaders were friends of 
Caesar; some were relatives; some were 
merely ambitious men; and some were 
citizens who sincerely believed that Rome 
was suffering under Caesar's rule and 
wanted to free her. The last group had 
Caesar's admiration. He knew that he 
had restricted the freedom of the people, 
but he knew, too, that the masses of 
people shrink from accepting responsibil- 
ity for their actions. They want to be 
ruled by one who will make all im- 
portant decisions for them, yet they 

THE IDES OF MARCH by Thornton Wilder. 
CJopyrtghL, 1V48, by Thornton Wilder. 


resent that ruler because he has take: 
their freedom from them. Caesar kne\ 
that he would one day be assassinated 
but he hoped that he would see in th 
face of his murderer a love for Rome. 

Among the most persistent of th 
plotters was the mother of Marcus Brt 
tus. She had long hated Caesar am 
wanted her son to assume the place o 
the dictator. Many Romans said tha 
Brutus was the illegitimate son of Caesai 
but no one had ever been able to prov 
the accusation. Brutus was loyal t 
Caesar until the very end; only hi 
mother's repeated urging led him at las 
to join the conspirators. 

Another important figure among Cac 
sar's enemies was Clodia Fulcher, j 
woman of high birth, great wealth, am 
amazing beauty. Because of her ambi 
tions and lusts she had become a crea 
ture of poor reputation, so much so tha 
her name was scribbled on public walk 
accompanied by obscene verses. She wa 
aided in her plots by her brother and b; 
Catullus, the most famous poet in Rome 
Catullus was a young man so much i] 
love with Clodia that he would do any 
thing she asked, and he wrote man; 
poems and tracts against Caesar. Clodii 
spurned Catullus and his love, but he 
ridicule of him only strengthened hi 
passion for her. 


B3P ptfcaissim of tli. author and the publisher., Harper & Broth. 
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While all these plots against Caesar 
^ere taking shape, he and the rest of 
?lome were preparing for the visit of 
Dleopatra, Queen of Egypt. She, too, 
;ufFered from a bad reputation, for her 
nany conquests in love were well-known 
n Rome. Most of the high ladies planned 
:o receive her only because Caesar had 
10 ordered, among them Pompeia, Cae- 
ar*s wife, who knew of his earlier re- 
ations with the queen. But at Caesar's 
rommand Cleopatra was accorded the 
lonor due a queen. He visited her 
nany times, always in disguise, and on 
>ne of his visits barely missed being 
ulled. He could never be sure whether 
Hleopatra knew of the plot. Marc An- 
ony had begun to find favor in the eyes 

Cleopatra, and as Marc Antony was 
nvolved in the attempted assassination, 
Caesar suspected that she too might be 
nvolved. 

After Cleopatra's arrival, all Rome 
)egan to plan for the mysteries of the 
jood Goddess. This festival took place 
jach year on December 11, and every 
^oman woman of high birth and moral 
drtue took part in the ceremonies. The 
/estal Virgins participated in the festi- 
val also, and only women whose reputa- 
ions were above reproach were allowed 
0 attend the mysteries. Clodia^s recent 
ictions had given rise to the possibility 
hat she might be rejected. In fact, 
jetitions had been sent to Lady Julia 
Vlarcia, Caesar's aunt and a directress of 
he mysteries, to debar Clodia. Caesar 
nterfered in behalf of Clodia, however, 
for just as he could understand the 
reasoning of his enemies, he could under- 
stand Clodia. She felt that she was 
fated to live the life she did and blamed 
he gods for her actions rather than 
lerself. 

But Clodia was vengeful. When she 
learned a compromise had been reached 
— she was to be allowed to attend the 
mysteries only until the Vestal Virgins 
appeared — she arranged to have her 
brother dress in the robes of a woman 
and attend the ceremonies with her. No 


man had ever been present at that sacred 
rite, and the profanation was the great- 
est scandal ever to reach the streets of 
Rome. The two criminals, for so they 
were called, were arrested, but Caesar 
pardoned them, thus adding another 
reason for public resentment. Once again 
it was suspected that Cleopatra knew of 
the plot, for she too had wanted to at- 
tend the mysteries and had been told 
she would have to leave when the Vir- 
gins appeared. It was rumored that 
Pompeia had known of Clodia's plan, 
and for these rumors Caesar divorced 
Pompeia, his reason being that regard- 
less of whether the rumors were true 
Pompeia should have conducted herself 
so that no rumors could be started about 
her. 

After his divorce Caesar married Cal- 
pumia. Catullus had died in the mean- 
time, and Caesar reflected much on the 
poet's death. He was not sure about his 
own beliefs concerning the gods and 
their influence on the world. Often he 
felt that there were no gods, that each 
man was the master of his own destiny. 
He wished that he were not guided by 
fear and superstition concerning life and 
death, but he continued to employ 
soothsayers and magicians and hoped 
daily for good omens from the heavens. 

TThere were few good omens for 
Caesar at that time. His chief sooth- 
sayer had warned him of several danger- 
ous days, but as all of them had passed 
uneventfully Caesar began to be less 
careful; and he planned to leave for the 
Parthian battlefront on March 17. He 
asked Brutus and his wife to care for 
Calpurnia while he was gone. He knew 
Brutus had been among his enemies, 
but he loved the younger man and be- 
lieved that Brutus was now his friend. 

Brutus promised Caesai to care for 
Calpurnia; but Brutus was to play a 
different role within a few days. The 
fateful Ides of March came. Caesai 
walked to the Senate chambers to make 
his farewell speech before leaving for 
the war. Approaching the capitoT, he 



was surrounded by the conspirators. One 
plunged his dagger into Caesar's throat 
as the others closed in. Caesar was 
stabbed twenty-three times. When he 
saw that he was surrounded, he sat down 
and wrapped his robe about him. He 


did not cry out, but there are those who 
say that when he saw Brutus he said, 
“You, too, Brutus?" and ceased to strug- 
gle. Perhaps he was satisfied with his 
assassin. 
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THE IDIOT 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoevski (1821-1881) 

Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: St. Petersburg, Russia 
First published: 1868-1869 

Principal characters: 

Pkince Lef Nicoeaievitch Myshkin 

Pakfen Rogozhin, friend of the prince 

Mme. Epanchin, friend and relative of the prince 

Aglaya Epanchin, her daughter 

Natasya Filipovna, Aglaya^s rival 

Ganya Ardauonovitch, secretary to General Epanchin 


Critique: 

Because this book was written by the 
author of Crime and Punishment and 
The Brothers Karamazov, it will always 
have a significant place in literature. Like 
so many characters in Russian fiction, 
however, the people in this novel exhibit 
a behavior so foreign to the American 
temperament that the majority of readers 
may find the entire story rather incred- 
ible. Perhaps the most serious handicap 
lies in the author’s portrayal of Prince 
Myshkin. It would seem that he is meant 
to be the foil for the other characters, 
the person who seems foolish but is, in 
reality, very wise and good. But the fact 
that the prince suffers from epilepsy con- 
fuses the issue, and one wonders if he 
really is an idiot. However, as a pano- 
rama of Russian morals, manners, and 
philosophy of the period. The Idiot is an 
interesting and informative novel. 

The Story: 

After four years spent in Switzerland, 
where he was treated for epilepsy at a 
sanitarium, Prince Myshkin returned to 
St. Petersburg. On the train the thread- 
bare shabbiness of his clothing attracted 
the attention of the other passengers. 
One of these, Parfen Rogozhin, began to 
question him. By the time they reached 
St. Petersburg, the prince and Rogozhin 
were well-informed about one another, 


and Rogozhin offered to take the prince 
to his home and to give him money. 

Myshkin, however, first wanted to in- 
troduce himself to General Epanchin, 
whose wife was distantly related to him. 
At the Epanchin home he met the gen- 
eral and his secretary, Ganya, who in- 
vited him to become one of his mother’s 
boarders. The prince interested the gen- 
eral, who gave him some money, and he 
also fascinated the general's wife and 
three daughters. His lack of sophistica- 
tion, his naivety, his frankness, charmed 
and amused the family. Soon they began 
to call him ''the idiot," half in jest, half 
in earnest, but he remained on good terms 
with them. 

Ganya, a selfish young man given to 
all kinds of scheming, wanted to marry 
the beautiful Aglaya Epanchin, chiefly 
for her money. At the time he was also 
involved in an affair with the notorious 
Natasya, an attractive young woman 
who lived under tlie protection of a man 
she did not love. Extremely emotional 
and neurotic, Natasya was really innocent 
of the sins charged against her, Myshkin 
realized her helplessness and pitied her. 
At a drinking party one night soon after 
his arrival, he asked her to marry him, 
saying that he had received an unex- 
pected inheritance. She refused, declar- 
ing that slie had no desire to cause his 
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ruin. Instead she went with Rogozhin, 
who had brought her a hundred thousand 
roubles. 

More than ever, Natasya became the 
object of spirited controversy among the 
Epanchins and their circle. Myshkin 
alone remained unembittered and always 
kind-hearted. Ganya and Rogozhin 
poured out their troubles to him, bared 
the sordidness and shamelessness of their 
lives, and swore undying friendship for 
him. Nevertheless, they distrusted Mysh- 
kin and plotted against him. When Na- 
tasya left Rogozhin, he swore that he 
would kill **the idiot” because he was 
sure that Natasya had fled from him be- 
cause she really loved Myshkin. 

Myshkin then became the victim of 
an extortion attempt. During a violent, 
repugnant scene, at which the Epanchins 
were present, he successfully refuted the 
charge that he had deprived Rogozhin's 
supposed illegitimate son of his rightful 
heritage. Having proved that the indi- 
vidual who sought the money was not 
the illegitimate son, he then, to the dis- 
gust of Mme. Epanchin, offered to give 
money to the extortionist and to become 
his friend. Mme. Epanchin considered 
the prince more of an idiot than ever. 

Meanwhile, Aglaya Epanchin fell in 
love with Myshkin, but she continued 
to treat him scornfully and at fiirst re- 
fused to admit that she was in love with 
him. When her true feelings at last 
became apparent, Mme. Epanchin gave 
reluctant consent to their betrothal and 
planned an evening party to introduce 
Myshkin to St. Petersburg society. Wor- 
ried lest he should commit some social 
blunder, she and her daughter advised 
him to sit quietly and to say nothing 
during the evening. But at the party 
Mme. Epanchin herself drew out the 
prince, so that he was soon launched on 
one of his wild and peculiar conversa- 
tions. The staid, conservative guests were 
astounded. In the midst of the discussion 
he knocked over a huge and priceless 
vase, then stared at the debris like "'an 


idiot.” A few minutes later he fell into 
an epileptic fit and had to be carried to 
his home. For several days the Epan- 
chins were cold to him, but Mme. Epan- 
chin finally relented and invited him to 
their home once more. 

In the meantime Aglaya had been cor- 
re^onding vrith Natasya, and a friend- 
ship had strangely developed between 
them. One evening Aglaya asked Mysh- 
kin to go with her to see Natasya. 

In Natasya^s apartment a hectic and 
turbulent argument developed, so that 
the two women showed their anger and 
bitterness against each other. For the 
first time Aglaya revealed fully her love 
for Myshkin. During the argument Na- 
tasya fainted. When Myshkin rushed to 
her aid, Aglaya considered herself re- 
jected and angrily left the house. The 
scene between the two women became a 
scandal, and the Epanchins barred their 
home to Myshkin. Natasya agreed to 
marry him and made preparations for the 
wedding. But on the day of the wed- 
ding, while Myshkin waited at the 
church, Natasya fled with Rogozhin, still 
haunted by her own helplessness and his 
terrible possessiveness. 

Myshkin received the news calmly. 
Although there were many who laughed 
at "the idiot,” there were some who were 
sorry for him when he attempted to dis- 
cover Natasya^s whereabouts. He left 
the village where the ceremony was to 
have been performed and went to the 
dty. There ne inquired among Natasya's 
acquaintances, but nobody knew where 
she was. Finally he went to Rogozhin's 
apartment and learned from a porter 
that Rogozhin had slept there the previ^ 
ous night. Myshkin continued his search, 
convinced that Rogozhin would kill him 
if he coiJd. But Rogozhin himself 
stopped him on the street and took him 
to the apartment, where Myshkin found 
Natasya lying on the bed. Rc^ozhin 
had killed her. 

Filled with compassion for the miser- 
able Rogozhin, Myshkin spent that night 
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uerer. At daybreak Natasya's worried 
friends and the police broke into the 
apartment. Rogozhin confessed to the 
murder. Myshkin was questioned by the 
police, but he was not implicated in the 


yvast »cat oacK to the sanitari 

in Switzerland, where he was visit 
from time to time, by the Epancl 
family and other friends. There \ 
little hope that he would ever recoi 
from his epilepsy. 
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THE IDYLLS OF THE KING 


Tyfe of worh Poem 

Author: Alfred, Lord Tennyson (1809-1892) 

Ty'pe of flot: Chivalric romance 
Time of ‘plot: Fifth century 
Locale: England 

first published: Separately, 1859-1885 
Principal characters: 

Kmc Arthur 
Queen Guinevere 
Sir Lancelot, 

Gareth, 

Geraint, 

Balin, 

Balan, 

Gawain, 

Sir Galahad, 

Sir Bors, 

Sir Pelleas, 

Sir Percivale, 

Sir Modred, 

Sir Tristram, and 

Sir Bedivere, Knights of the Round TaWe 
Merlin, a magician 
Lynetie, who married Gareth 
Enid, who married Geraint 
VmEN, an enchantress 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat 
Ettarre, loved by Pelleas and Gawain 
IsoLT, of the white hands, Tristram^s wife 


Critique: 

Divided into twelve sections, each 
symbolic of one month of the year, these 
poems present to the reader the span of 
a man's life, extending from the coming 
of Arthur to his passing. If one cared 
to search into the symbolism of this long 
narrative poem, he would find it filled 
with mystic and spiritual meanings. Al- 
though Tennyson's stories of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table lack 
the realism and vitality of Malory's 
tales, The Idylls of the King have a 
poetic compactness and allegorical signifi- 
cance lacking in the original. 

The Stories: 

THE COMING OF ARTHUR 

Gorlois and Ygeme had borne one 
daughter, Bellicent. King Other over- 
came Gorlois in battle and forced the 
widow to marry him immediately. Short- 


ly afterward King Utlier died. Ygeme's 
son, Arthur, was bom at a time when 
he could have been the son of Gorlois 
or the son of Other bom too soon. 

The birth of Arthur was shrouded 
in great mystery. Merlin the magician 
reared the prince until it was time for 
him to take over Other's kingdom and 
to receive from the Lady of the Lake the 
magic sword, Excalibur. After the mar- 
riage of Arthur and Guinevere, the king 
and his loyal members of the Round 
Table, in twelve batdes, drove the enemy 
out of the kingdom. 

GARETH AND LYNETTE 

Bellicent, Arthur's sister, allowed her 
youngest son to join his two brothers in 
King Arthur's court on the condition 
that Gareth serve as a kitchen knave 
under the surty directions of Sir Kay 
the seneschal. When the young boy pre- 
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sented himself to King Arthur, Gareth 
made the king promise to give him the 
first quest which came along without 
revealing his identity. One day Lynette 
came to the court asldng for Sir Lancelot 
to save her sister from wicked knights 
who held her captive. King Arthur sent 
Gareth questing with Lynette, who 
grumbled disdainfully at the kitchen 
knave ordered to serve her. 

The first knight Gareth overcame was 
the Morning Star. Lynette still sneered 
at the knave. After Gareth had defeated 
another knight, Lynette began to relent. 
When he conquered a third strong 
knight, she allowed him to ride at her 
side. Next Gareth encountered a ter- 
rible knight, Death, who proved to be 
a mere bov forced by his brothers to 
assume a fierce appearance. Gareth re- 
turned to the Round Table victorious 
and married Lynette. 

THE MARRIAGE OF GERAIOT 
and GERAINT AND ENID 

Geraint, on a quest for Guinevere, 
came to the impoverished casde of Earl 
Yniol and his daughter Enid, a girl 
whose faded brocades spoke of former 
wealth and family pride. There Geraint 
learned that the rejected suitor of Enid 
had caused the ruin of Yniol. The earl 
gave Geraint Enid for his wife. 

Geraint, fearing that the sin of the 
queen's love for Lancelot would taint 
Enid's love, went to his own castle and 
there idled away the hours in company 
with his wife until neighbors began to 
gossip that Geraint had lost his courage. 
Enid feared to tell her lord about the 
gossip, and Geraint, observing her strange 
attitude, decided that she had fallen in 
love with some knight of the Round 
Table. One morning, bidding Enid to 
don her faded brocade gown, Geraint 
set out with his wife after ordering her 
not to speak to him. Riding ahead of 
Geraint, Enid encountered men who 
would attack her husband, and each time 
she broke his command by warning him 
of his danger. After a while Enid was 


able to prove her love to her suspicious 
husband. They returned to Camelot, 
w^here Guinevere warmly welcomed Enid 
to the court. 

BALIN AND BALAN 

Balan left the care of Balin, his mad 
brother, and went on a mission to quell 
King Pellam, who had refused to pay 
his yearly tribute to King Arthur. With 
his brother gone, Balin was left alone 
in his gloomy moods. He worshipped 
the purity of Lancelot and the faithful- 
ness of Guinevere until one day he saw 
his two idols speaking familiarly in the 
garden. Disillusioned, Balin fled to the 
woods. There he met Vivien, a wanton 
woman of the court, who further poi- 
soned his mind against Lancelot and 
Guinevere. Me left hanging on a tree 
the shield Guinevere had given him 
years before. Hearing Balin's mad shrieks 
among the trees, Balan rushed at Balin, 
whom he did not recognize without the 
shield of Guinevere. In the struggle 
Balin killed Balan and then was crushed 
by his own. horse. 

VIVIEN 

Vain and coquettish Vivien set out 
to ensnare the most chivalric man in 
all the kingdom, King Arthur, but her 
wiles failed to win the attention of a 
king whose mind could harbor no evil 
thoughts. Vivien tlien turned to Mer- 
lin, who she knew possessed a magic 
spell. She tried to charm the magician 
with her beauty, pretending to love the 
ancient, bearded man, but he knew that 
she was not to be trusted. When she 
asked him to teach her the spell, he 
refused. But Vivien was not to be denied. 
At last, tricked by her beauty, Merlin 
taught her his magic powers. She en- 
chanted him and caused him to disap- 
pear forever, a prisoner in a hollow 
tree. 

tANCELOT AND ELAINE 

Lancelot in disguise went to Astolat, 
where he left his shield with Elaine and 
rode off with her brotlier Lavaine to the 
tournaments. Lancelot won the jousts; 



then, wounded, he fled before anyone 
could discover who he was. King Arthur 
sent Gawain to search for the winner of 
the tournament. Gawain rode to Asto- 
lat, where he lingered because he had 
fallen in love with Elaine. She told him 
that she loved the knight who had left 
his shield with her. When Gawain saw 
the shield, he identified it as that of 
Lancelot. 

Elaine nursed Lancelot back to health 
in the hope that he would return her 
love. Recovered, he sadly told her that 
he could never marry any woman. After 
he had gone, Elaine became ill and 
finally died in her grief. Her dying wish 
was to be put into a boat and sent to 
Camelot, in her hand a letter to Lance- 
lot. 

In Camelot Guinevere coldly rejected 
Lancelot, for Gawain had told of the af- 
fair between Lancelot and Elaine. When 
the body of Elaine floated to Camelot, 
King Arthur and Lancelot found the 
beautiful maiden in her boat, the letter 
in her hand. 

Lancelot authorized a fitting burial for 
the lily maid. He unhappily lamented 
his hopeless love for the queen, not 
knowing that he would die a monk. 

THE HOLY GRAIL 

One day while Sir Galahad, the 
youngest and purest of all the knights, 
sat in Merlin's chair, the Holy Grail de- 
scended upon the Round liable in a 
flash and then was gone. When the 
knights swore to go on a quest for the 
Holy Grail, King Arthur gloomily pre- 
dicted that the search would end in 
disaster for many of his knights because 
none was pure enough, save Galahad or 
Percivale, to see the holy vessel. 

To Galahad the Grail appeared in 
all its splendor. Percivale, who followed 
him, also saw the holy sign. Sir Bors 
returned to King Arthur to report that 
he had viewed the Grail; but Lancelot 
had seen only a sign of it. Some of the 
other knights never returned to the 
Round Table from their perilous quest. 


PELLEAS AND ETTARRB 

Pelleas had given Ettarre a trophy he 
had won in a tournament, but she, scorn- 
ing the young knight, barred him from 
her court. Gawain, meeting Pelleas in 
his despair, offered to help him. After 
telling the knight to hide in the forest, 
Gawain went to Ettarre and told her 
he had killed Pelleas. As the days passed, 
Pelleas became impatient. One night, 
stealing into the castle, he found Gawain 
and Ettarre sleeping together and placed 
his naked sword across the throats of the 
sleeping lovers. Then in a mad rage he 
rode through the forest until he met 
Percivale, who accidentally revealed to 
Pelleas the scandal about Lancelot and 
Guinevere. Disillusioned, the young 
knight returned to the Round Table, 
where his rude manner to the queen 
foreshadowed evil to Lancelot and Guin- 
evere. Sir Modred saw that the ruin of 
the Round Table was near at hand. 

THE LAST TOURNAMENT 

To a tournament at Camelot came 
Tristram, who had left his bride, Isolt 
of the white hands. Her name was the 
same as that of his beloved, Isolt, the 
wife of King Mark of Cornwall. Lance- 
lot, laboring under the guilt of his sinful 
love for Guinevere, decided to fight with 
the similarly guilty Tristram, who won 
the tournament. Tristram then went to 
Isolt of Cornwall. King Mark was away 
on a hunting trip. He returned un- 
expectedly, found the lovers together, 
and killed Tristram. 

In the north a knight rebelled against 
King Arthur's rule and charged that the 
Round Table was a thing of falseness 
and guilt where harlots and adulterers 
lived disguised as ladies and knights. 
King Arthur rode to quell the revolt and 
the guilty man was killed; but King 
Arthur was heavy in heart when he re- 
turned to Camelot. 

GUINEVERE 

Fearing exposure of her love for Lan- 
celot, Guinevere asked him to leave 
Camelot. On the night of their fare- 
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well Modred trapped the lovers to- 
gether, and Guinevere, feeling that she 
was shamed forever, went to Almesbury 
and took refuge in a nunnery. There 
she recalled how Lancelot had brought 
her from her father's home to marry 
Arthur, how she had thought Arthur 
cold and had fallen in love with the 
courtly, gay Lancelot. 

King Arthur went to Almesbury. To 
Guinevere he spoke of his pride in the 
marvelous truths which the Round Table 
had upheld, and which Guinevere had 
inspired. Now all was lost, but he for- 
gave Guinevere before he went off to 
nght against Modred and his traitor 
knights. 

Filled with remorse, Guinevere asked 
the nuns to accept her in their order. 
There she gave her services until they 
made her abbess. After three years in 
that rank she died. 

THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 

In Modred’s revolt King Arthur was 


wounded. As he lay dying he told Sir 
Bedivere to cast the sword Excalibur 
into the lake. When Bedivere finally 
brought to King Arthur the tale that 
amid flashing and strange sights an arm 
reached out from the lake to receive the 
sword. King Arthur knew that Bedivere 
had truly sent Excalibur back to the 
Lady of the Lake. Next King Arthur 
told Bedivere to carry him to the shore, 
There three maidens came in a barge 
to take King Arthur away. As Bedivere 
stood weeping. King Arthur assured him 
that the old order of the Round Table 
must pass to give way to something new. 

So Ring Arthur passed, in the manner 
of his legendary beginning, back across 
the waters to Avalon, but many men 
believed that some day he would return 
to his pple their need. Bedivere 
watched on the shore until the wintry 
dawn broke bringing a new year. 



IF WINTER CX>MES 


Type of Novel 

Author: A. S. M. Hutchinson (1879- ) 

Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: 1912-1919 
Locale: Southern England 
First published: 1920 

Prindpcd characters: 

Mark Sabre, an idealist 
Mabel Sabre, his wife 
Lady Nona Tybar, a friend 
Mr. Fortune, Markus employer 
Mr. Twyning, a business associate 
Harold Twyning, Twyning's son 
Eepie Bright, Sabre^s mend 


Critique: 

The very least that can be said about 
If Winter Comes is that it is a beautiful 
and heart-warming novel. It is the story 
of a man who loved all humanity, but 
who was persecuted and betrayed by 
those who did not understand him. Al- 
though the book makes no pretensions 
to great literature, it is a perennial 
favorite among all classes of readers. 

The Story: 

Most of his friends thought Mark 
Sabre a queer sort, in spite of die normal 
life he led. He was married to a girl 
of his own class and he worked in the 
very respectable firm of Fortune, East, 
and Sabre, suppliers for the best churches 
and schools in England. It was his at- 
titude toward life that seemed queer. He 
had no definite convictions about any- 
thing, and he could always see both 
sides of any controversy. He hated the 
restrictions that convention placed on 
people, but at the same time he believed 
that conventions were based on sound 
principles. Mabel Sabre, one of the most 
conventional women alive, was totally 
unable to understand anything her hus- 
band tried to discuss with her. 

The only person who understood him 
well was Lady Nona Tybar, with whom 
Sabre had once been in love. Nona's 


husband. Lord Tybar, was a charming 
man, but completely without moral prin- 
ciples. When he flaunted other women 
in Nona's face, she turned to Sabre for 
comfort in his friendship, but Mabel, 
Sabre's wife, could not understand their 
friendship any better than she could 
understand anything else about her hus- 
band. After five years of marriage Mabel 
and Sabre were living almost as strangers 
under one roof. Mark Sabre's employer, 
Mr. Fortune, and his business associate 
Mr. Twyning, despised him because they 
did not understand him, and so Sabre 
felt that he lived only as he bicycled be- 
tween his home and his office, for then 
he could know himself as he really was. 
Sabre felt that there was a mystery to 
life which he could unlock if he found 
the right key. And his life was almost 
dedicated to finding that key. 

In addition to Nona, Sabre had three 
friends with whom he liked to spend 
his time. They were his neighbors, Mr. 
Fargus and old Mrs. Perch and her son. 
When the war came, young Perch 
wanted to enlist, but he could not leave 
his invalid mother alone. Sabre knew 
that Effie Bright, daughter of an em- 
ployee at his office, wanted a position 
as a companion, and he arranged to have 
her stay with Mrs. Perch after her son 
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went to the army. Young Perch was 
killed, and when his mother received 
the news she died too. Shortly after 
the old lady's death, Sabre himself joined 
the army. Because Mabel did not want 
to stay alone, she employed Effie to stay 
with her. However, she treated Effie a$ 
a servant. 

Lord Tybar was a hero in the war, 
winning the Victoria Cross before he 
was killed. Nona went to France after 
her husband's death and drove an am- 
bulance for the rest of the war years. 
When Sabre came home on. leave, Mabel 
discharged Effie. She said that the girl 
was impertinent and unreliable. 

Late in 1917, Sabre was wounded and 
sent home to stay. Mabel took no more 
interest in him than she had before, 
until the day she received a letter from 
Effie. Effie begged to come back to the 
Sabres. She now had an illegitimate 
child and no one, including her father, 
would take her in. Mabel was right- 
eously angry at the proposal, and when 
Sabre tried to defend the girl she began 
to suspect that he might have a reason 
to help Effie. Before they reached a 
decision Effie, having no other place to 
go, arrived with her baby. When Sabre 
insisted that she stay, Mabel left, de- 
claring she would not return until the 
girl and her baby had gone. Mr. Fortune 
and Mr. Twyning, who had been made 
a partner in the firm, would not allow 
Sabre to return to the firm unless he sent 
Effie away. They feared scandal would 
hurt their business. But Sabre would not 
be forced to do what he felt would be 
an injustice and a sin. For he had found 
the key to the puzzle; he knew that the 
solution to the mystery of the world is 
simply that God is love. Love for one's 
fellow men could set the world right 
again. He loved Effie as he loved all 
mankind, as he loved even his wife and 
the others who hated him. 

But keeping Effie in the face of crit- 
icism brought only disaster to him and 
to the girl. Mabel sued for divorce on 
grounds of adultery, naming Effie. Sabre 


was away from his home when die 
papers were served, and before he could 
quite comprehend that his wife could 
believe such a foul thing he was arrested 
Effie had taken poison, first killing het 
baby. She had learned of Mabel’s suit 
and thought she could help Sabre best 
by committing suicide. Sabre's enemies 
were not satisfied. He was taken to 
court and accused of being responsible 
for her death, Effie's father, Mabel, and 
Mr. Twyning all claimed that he was the 
father of Effie's baby and that he had 
bought the poison which she drank. It 
was proved that he could have been the 
father of the child. Only one voice was 
raised in his defense. Nona returned 
from France and appeared at the trial. 
But there was little she could do. 

The verdict made Sabre responsible 
for Effie's suicide. Sabre went home, 
but he would not allow Nona to go with 
him. In his house he found a letter 
from Effie. In it she told him that she 
was taking her life and that of her baby 
because she had caused him so much 
trouble. She also named the father of 
her baby; it was Harold Twyning, the 
son of Sabre's enemy, lire boy had been 
afraid of his father’s anger and had not 
claimed his responsibility. 

Enraged, Sabre went to his old office 
prepared to kill Mr. Twyning. But when 
he reached the office, he learned that his 
enemy had just received word of Har- 
old's death in battle. Sabre dropped 
Effie's letter in the fire and ofTerca his 
sympathy to the man mainly responsible 
for ruining him. Then he went into his 
old office and collapsed from a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Nona found him there 
and took him home. For many months 
he could remember nothing that had 
happened to him, but gradually he be- 
gan to piece together the sordid, tragic 
story. He learned that Mabel had secured 
her divorce and remarried. He learned 
to know Nona again, but he asked her 
to go away because he had accepted dis- 
grace rather than reveal the story of 
Effie’s letter. Nona refused to leave him. 



and after a year they were married. Sabre dark season of life before venter give? 
knew then that he had really found the way to spring, 
key to the mystery of existence in that 
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THE ILIAD 


Ty^e of work: Poem 

Author: Homer (c. ninth century B. C.) 

Ty'pe of flot: Heroic epic 
Timeofflot: Trojan War 
Locale: Troy 

First transcribed: Sixth century B. C. 

Principal characters: 

Priaai, King of Troy 

Hector, a Trojan warrior, Priam^s son 

Helen of Troy 

Paris, Hector's brother and Helen's lover 
Menelaus, Helen’s husband 
Agamemnon, Menelaus* brother 
Achilles, a Greek warrior 
pATROCLtts, Achilles’ friend 


Critique: 

Homer has been hailed as the father 
of all poetry, and the Iliad has survived 
as a masterpiece for all time. The Iliad, 
within a three-day period of the Trojan 
wars, tells the story of the wrath of 
Achilles against King Agamemnon. The 
battle epi^es reveal the true characters 
of the warriors, their strength and their 
weaknesses. These figures step out of 
unrecorded history as human beings, 
not of one era, but of all eras and for all 
time. 

The Story: 

The Greeks were camped outside the 
walls of Troy, in the tenth year of their 
siege on that city, Agamemnon, king of 
the Achaians, wanted the maid, Briseis, 
for his own, but she was possessed by 
Achilles, the son of Zeus. When Achil- 
les was forced to give up the maid, he 
withdrew angrily from the battle andl 
returned to his ship. But he won from 
Zeus the promise that the wrong which 
he was enduring would be revenged 
on Agamemnon, 

That evening Zeus sent a messenger to 
the Greek king to convey to him in a 
dream an order to rise and marshal 
his Achaian forces against the walls of 
Troy. When the king awoke, he called 
all his warriors to him and ordered them 
to prepare for battle. All night long the 
men armed themselves in batde array, 


making ready their horses and their 
ships. Tlie gods appeared on earth in 
the disguise of warriors, some siding vrith 
the Greeks, some hastening to warn the 
Trojans, With the army mustered, Aga- 
memnon began the march from die 
camp to the walls of the city, while all 
the country around was set on fire. Only 
Achilles and his men remained behina, 
determined not to fight on the ride of 
Agamemnon. 

The Trojan army came from the gates 
of the city ready to combat the Greeks. 
Then Paris, son of King Priam and 
Helen’s lover, st(x>d out from the ranks 
and suggested that he and Menelaus 
setde the batde in a fight between diem, 
the winner to take Helen and all her 
possessions, and friendship to be de- 
clared between the warring nations. 
Menelaus agreed to these words of his 
rival, and before the warriors of both 
sides, and under the eyes of Helen, who 
had been summoned to witness the scene 
from the walls of Troy, he and Paris 
began to batde. Menelaus was the 
mightier warrior. As he was about to 
pierce his enemy, the goddess Aphrodite, 
who loved Paris, swooped down from 
the air and carried him off to his cham- 
ber. She summoned Helen there to 
minister to her wounded lord. Then the 
victory was declared for Menelaus. 

In the heavens the gods who favored 



the Trojans were much disturbed by this 
decision. Athena appeared on earth to 
Trojan Pandarus and told him to seek 
out Menelaus and kill him. He shot an 
arrow at the unsuspecting king, but the 
goddess watching over Menelaus deflect- 
ed the arrow so that it only wounded 
him. When Agamemnon saw that 
treacherous deed, he revoked his vows 
of peace and exhorted the Greeks once 
more to battle. Many Trojans and many 
Greeks lost their lives that day, because 
of the foolhardiness of Pandarus. 

Meanwhile Hector, son of King Priam, 
had returned to the city to bid farewell 
to Andromache, his wife, and to his 
child, for he feared he might not return 
from that day’s battle. He rebuked 
Paris for remaining in his chambers 
with Helen when his countrymen were 
dying because of his misdeeds. While 
Paris made ready for battle. Hector said 



killed, and Andromache taken captive. 
Then Paris joined him and they went 
together into the battle. 

When evening came the Greeks and 
the Trojans retired to their camps. Aga- 
memnon instructed his men to build a 
huge bulwark around the camp and in 
front of the ships, for fear the enemy 
would press their attack too close. Zeus 
then remembered his promise to Achilles 
to avenge the wrong done to him by 
Agamemnon. He summoned all the gods 
and forbade them to take part in the 
war. The victory was to go to the Tro- 
jans. 

The next day Hector and the Trojans 
swept through the fields slaughtering the 
Greeks. Hera, the wife of Zeus, and 
many of the other goddesses could not 
be content to watch the defeat of their 
mortal friends. But when they attempted 
to intervene, Zeus sent dovm his mes- 
sengers to warn them to desist. 

Fearing his armies would be destroyed 
before Achilles would relent, Agamem- 
non sent Odysseus to Achilles and begged 
the hero to accept gifts and be pac- 


ified. But Achilles, still wrathful, threat- 
ened to sail for home at the break of 
day. Agamemnon was troubled by the 
proud refusal of Achilles. That night he 
stole to the camp of the wise man, 
Nestor, to ask his help in a plan to de- 
feat the Trojans. Nestor tdd him to 
awaken all the great warriors and sum- 
mon them to a council. It was decided 
that two warriors should steal into the 
Trojan camp to determine its strength 
and numbers. Diomedes and Odysseixs 
volunteered. As they crept toward the 
camp, they captured and Idlled a Trojan 
spy. Then diey themselves stole into 
the camp of the enemy, spied upon it, 
and as they left, took with them the 
horses of one of the kings. 

The next day the Trojans pressed 
hard upon the Greeks with great 
slaughter. Both Diomedes and Odysseus 
were wounded and many warriors Idlled. 
Achilles watched the batde from his ship 
but made no move to take part in it. He 
sent his friend Patroclus to Nestor to 
learn how many had been wounded. 
The old man sent back a despairing 
answer, pleading that Achilles give up 
his anger and help his fellow Greeks. At 
last the Trojans broke through the walls 
of the enemy, and Hector was foremost 
in an attack upon the ships. 

Meanwhile many of the gods plotted 
to aid the Greeks. Hera lulled ^us to 
sleep, and Poseidon urged Agamemnon 
to resist the onrush of the Trojans. In 
the battle that day Hector was wounded 
by Aias, but as the Greeks were about to 
seize him and bear his body away the 
bravest of the Trojans surrounded their 
hero and covered him vrith their shields 
until he could be carried to safety. 

When Zeus awakened and saw what 
had happened, his vsrrath was terrible, 
and he ordered Apollo to restore Hector 
to health. Once again the walls were 
breached and the Trojans stormed toward 
the ships, eager to fire them. Zeus in- 
spired the Trojans with courage and 
weakened the Greeks with fear. But he 
determined that after the ships were set 
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afire he would no longer aid the Trojans 
but would allow the Greeks to have the 
final victory. 

Patroclus went to his friend Achilles 
and again pleaded with him to return to 
the fight Achilles, still angry, refused. 
Then Patroclus begged that he be al- 
lowed to wear the annor of Achilles so 
that the Greeks would believe their hero 
fought with them, and Achilles con- 
sented. Patroclus charged into the fight 
and fought bravely at the gates of the 
city. But there Hector mortally wounded 
Patroclus and stripped from his body 
the annor of Achilles. 

All that day the battle raged over the 
body of Patroclus. Then a messenger 
carried to Achilles word of his friend's 
death. His sorrow was terrible, but he 
could not go unarmed into the fray to 
rescue the body of Patroclus. 

The next morning his g(xidess mother, 
Thetis, brought him a new suit of armor 
from the forge of Hephaestus. Then 
Achilles decked himself in the glittering 
armor which the lame god of fire had 
repared for him and strode forth to the 
each. There he and Agamemnon were 
reconciled before the assembly of the 
Greeks, and he went out to battle with 
them. The whole plain was filled with 
men and horses, battling one another. 
Achilles in his vengeance pushed back 
the enemy to die banks of the River 
Xanthus, and so many were the bodies 
of the Trojans choking the river that at 
length the god of the river spoke to 
Achilles, ordering him to cease throwing 


their bodies into his waters. Proud 
Achilles mocked him and sprang into 
the river to fight with the god. Feeling 
himself overpowered, he struggled out 
upon the banks, but still the wrathful 
god pursued him. Achilles then called 
on his mother to help him, and Thetis, 
with the aid of Hephaestus, quickly 
subdued the angr^f river god. 

As Achilles drew near the walls of 
Troy, 1 lector girded on his armor. Amid 
the w-ailing of all the Trojan women 
he came from the gates to meet the 
Greek warrior. Not standing to meet 
Achilles in combat, he fled three times 
around the city walls before he turned 
to face Achilles' fatal spear. Tlien Achil- 
les bound Hector's body to his chariot 
and dragged it to the ships, a prey for 
dogs and vultures. 

In the IVojan city tliere was great 
grief for the dead hero. The aged King 
Priam resolved to drive in a chariot to 
the camp of Achilles and heg that the 
body of his son Hector be returned to 
him. The gods, too, asked Achilles to 
curb his wrath and restore the Trojan 
warrior to his own people, and so 
Achilles received King Priam with re- 
spect, granted his reque.st, and agreed to 
a twelve-day truce that both sides might 
properly bury and mourn their dead. 
Achilles mourned for Patroclus as the 
body of his friend was laid upon the 
blazing funeral pyre. In the city the 
b(xly of mighty Hector was also burned 
and his bones were buried beneath a 
great mound in the stricken city. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS 


Ty^e of work: Dialogues 

Author: Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864) 

First 'puhlished: 1824-1848 

Landor once said, 'Toetry was always 
my amusement, prose my study and busi- 
ness.” When he was forty-five, after 
having devoted many years to poetic com- 
position, he began the Imaginary Conver- 
sations, and in this work he found the 
form best suited to the peculiar aim and 
direction of his art. His poetry, although 
some of it attains a gem-like perfection, 
suffers by comparison with the work of 
his more famous contemporaries. While 
the major Romantic writers, with their 
emphasis on imagination, were bringing 
new life to poetry, Landor chose not to 
go beyond ideas that could be clearly 
grasped. Thus his poetry lacks the emo- 
tional appeal necessary to the highest 
attainment in this form. In prose writ- 
ing, however, where clarity and restraint 
are more to be desired, Landor deserves 
consideration with the best of his age. 

By the very nature of his character 
Landor was drawn for guidance and in- 
spiration to the classical tradition. One 
side of his personality admired balance, 
moderation, and precision, qualities ad- 
mirably displayed in his writing. The 
other side was irascible, impractical, and 
impulsive; these traits are revealed in 
some of his personal relationships. Like 
Mozart, Landor appears to have found 
in his restrained and faultless art a 
counterpoise to his external world of 
turbulence. 

Landor was a true classicist, not a be- 
lated adherent of neo-classicism with its 
emphases on rules over subs^-ance. He was 
rigorously trained in youth and contin- 
ued his scholarly pursuits throughout his 
adult life. His knowledge was no mere 
surface phenomenon; he was so im- 
mersed in the ancients that he took on 
their characteristic habits of thought. 
Thus the volumes of the Imaginary Con- 
ve'sations not only make use of events 
and characters from the Greco-Roman 


civilization, but are infused with clas- 
sical ideals of clarity and precision in 
style and tough intellectualism in con- 
tent. 

The Imaginary Conversations, written 
in five series, are grouped into class ‘cal 
dialogues, dialogues of sovereigns and 
statesmen, dialogues of literary men, dia- 
logues of famous women, and miscel- 
laneous dialogues. The conversations, 
usually between two people, cover many 
centuries, ranging from the time of the 
Trojan War to Landor s own period, and 
they include people from many geograph- 
ical areas. Many of the scenes are based 
on suggestions from history or mythology, 
but the actual remarks of the individuals 
are never used. Landor did not attempt 
to re-create a sense of the past by use of 
artificial or archaic language. He did, 
however, endeavor to represent faithfully 
the spirit of the age and the essential 
nature of the personage presented. 

In the Imaginary Conversations, Lan- 
dor was above all concerned with interpre- 
tation of character. While he displayed 
brilliant insights into human nature, his 
aim was not toward fully developed char- 
acters, but for abstractive idealizations. 
They are products not of observation 
directly reported but of observation, espe- 
cially that gained from reading, filtered 
through a long process of reflection. 
Never are the predilections of the author 
—his sympathies and his aversions— far 
from the surface. 

The manly, heroic character is de- 
picted in many of the dialogues. Two 
examples of this type are found in ^Mar- 
cellus and Hannibal.” History records 
the death of Marcellus in the Second 
Punic War and the respect paid him by 
Hannibal. Landor created a scene in 
which Marcellus survived long enough 
to converse with the Carthaginian leader. 
When the wounded Marcellus was 



brought to the camp, Hannibal made 
every effort to save his life and to make 
him comfortable. A contrast to Hanni- 
bal's chivalric khavior was provided by 
that of his ally, a Gallic chief who 
thought only of revenge and of glory to 
Gaul Marccllus welcomed death as an 
escape from capture and politely declined 
Hannibal's request that Rome agree to a 
peace treaty. Although under great suf- 
fering, he avoided any outward expres- 
sion of pain. In return for Hannibal's 
kindness, Marccllus presented him with 
a ring that might benefit him with the 
Romans, if his fortunes changed. As Mar- 
cellus was dying, the two men were more 
closely united by their common nobility 
and respect for nobility in others than 
were they divided by the exigencies of 
war. 

Women of praiseworthy character arc 
depicted in several of the conversations. 
In 'Xady Lisle and Elizabeth Gaunt/^ 
Landor portrayed the remarkable ideal- 
ism of two women who were condemned 
to death for sheltering adherents of Mon- 
mouth. They had acted through simple 
Christian charity. Confronted with a 
choice between the law of the king and 
the commandment of Jesus, they em- 
braced the latter. Lady Lisle had no 
blame for the jury that under duress 
had convicted her. Elizabeth, serene about 
her own fate, felt sorrow for her com- 
panion. Betrayed by the very man she 
had concealed, she felt no anger toward 
him, but pitied him for his having to 
sujlFer a guilty conscience. Both viewed 
execution as the avenue to eternal bliss 
and wished that others might have their 
perfect serenity. 

A more complex character study is 
found in ^'Oliver Cromwell and Walter 
Noble,” Cromwell was controlled by con- 
flicting emotions— ambition, pride, com- 
passion, vindictiveness, humility, fear. In 
response to the practically irrefutable 
arguments of Noble against regicide, 
Cromwell constantly shifted position and 
even contradicted himself. As a last ref- 


uge, he justified his proposed action as 
the carrying out of Cod's will. 

Although Landor sometimes used cru- 
cial situations as settings for his conver- 
sations, he seldom revealed character in 
truly dramatic fashion. His dialogues, un- 
like Browning's monologues, do'not have 
a close causal relationship between the 
stresses of the moment and the disclo- 
sures of the speaker. Nor do Landor's 
speakers often reveal tlteir inner natures 
unwittingly. While Browning's works are 
subtle and require reading between the 
lines, Landor’s arc direct and leave little 
to implication. In the treatment of char- 
acters with whom he was unsympathetic, 
Landor used an irony that is unmistak- 
able, even too ol noons at times. 

In some of the dialogues, especially 
the long discursive ones, the characters 
arc not important in themselves, but 
sen^e as vehicles for the ideas of the 
author. Not a systematic philosopher nor 
a highly original thinker, Landor was 
alive to the whole range of man’s thought, 
past and present. A wise and judicious 
man, he expressed his opinions felici- 
tously. 

I^ve of freedom is a leading theme 
in the hnagimry Conversations, Fighters 
for liberty, such as Washington and 
Kosciusko, who combined modesty with 
valor, evoked Landor’s highest admira- 
tion, Equally fervid was his detestation 
of tyrants, as expressed, for example, in 
^Teter the Great and Alexis,” a dialogue 
in which Peter, having failed to make 
his son as brutal as he, callous] v orders 
the boy’s exccuticm. Landor believed in 
a republican form of government and 
opposed pure democracy because of the 
corruption, intemperance, and anti intcl- 
Icctualism that sncli a system fostered. 
His expression of jxditical ideas seldom 
went beyond a statement of general prin- 
ciples. 

Landor was often critical of religious 
leaders and he showed his antipathy to 
fanaticism in such dialogues as *'Maho- 
met and Sergius” and "Mclanchthon and 



Calvin/* Hypocrisy is attacked in other 
dialogues, such as *Tra Filippo Lippi and 
Pope Eugenius IV,** which is, in part, 
a satire on the Pope, who makes an out- 
ward show of piety and displays great 
zeal in maintaining the forms of religion, 
but who is essentially a worldly and sen- 
sual man. Also, in this conversation, the 
Christian-spirited barbarians of Tunisia 
are, with heavy irony, contrasted with the 
barbaric Christians of Rome. Landor 
favored a simple religion that stayed 
close to its basic tenets. Believing in the 
limitation of human reason in such mat- 
ters, he disliked dogmatism and theolog- 
ical quibbling. 

His philosophy was influenced by Epi- 
curus and by the Stoics. He believed in 
meditation, in detachment, in freedom 
from the ambition and envy of the 
world. These sentiments are expressed in 
“Epicurus, Leontion, and Temissa.** Feel- 
ing that man*s happiness depends on his 
use of reason to overcome doubts and 
worries, in many of his character por- 
trayals Landor revealed his belief in self- 
control, fortitude, sympathy, and humani- 
tarianism. 

A significant part of the Imaginary 
Conversations is devoted to literary criti- 


cism. Classical standards were Landor*s 
guide. He disapproved of unnecessary 
ornamentation in writing. “Never try to 
say things admirably, try only to say them 
plainly.** “Whatever is rightly said, sounds 
rightly.** But Landor was not a narrow 
classicist in his tastes; he admired a 
variety of authors, his favorites being 
Milton, Bacon, Shakespeare, Dante, and 
Pindar. Among his contemporaries he 
most respected Wordsworth and Southey. 

Landor predicted that only a small, 
select group of people would prize his 
writings. He was correct. One reason for 
the failure of the Imaginary Conversa- 
tions to attract a large audience is the 
fact that the dialogues lack direction and 
cohesive development. The absence of 
dramatic motivation and the presence of 
disconcerting gaps and shifts in argu- 
ment create difficulties for the reader. 

This weakness, which is a considerable 
one, has prevented the high merits of 
the Imaginary Conversations from being 
widely appreciated. The aphorisms scat- 
tered throughout the work are among the 
best in the language. The range of Lan- 
dor*s thought is impressive. His prose 
style is unexcelled in vigor and purity. 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


ype of work: Religious meditations 
[uthor: Thomas a Keinpis (c. 1380 1471) 
'jrst tramcrihed: c. 1400 


Although arguments have been brought 
orward through the centuries in an ef' 
ort to show that I'homas h Kempis did 
;Ot really write The Imitation of Christ 
Imitatio CJzristO? evidence to the con- 
rar)’ has never been widely accepted and 
"honias a Kempis is usually regarded as 
he author of the famous work. Aside 
rom the Bible, The Imitation of Christ is 
indoubtedly the most famous religious 
vork of the Christian world, having been 
ranslated into more than fifty languages 
ind printed in more than six thousand 
tditions. Widely known in manuscript, 
t was being circulated as early as 1420. 
!ts first publication in English was in 
1696. The original language of The Inti- 
ation of Christ was Latin, not the classi- 
:al Latin of Rome, but medieval Latin 
:onsidcrab!y changed from the language 
)f Cicero and Vergil Many later writers 
liave praised it. Fontcnelle said it was the 
inest piece of writing ever done by man. 
[ohn Wesley thought so highly of it that 
be published an English translation under 
the title The Christian's Pattern (1735). 
Matthew Arnold thought that it was, 
next to the Bible, the most eloquent ex- 
pression of the Christian spirit ever 
penned. 

The substance of The Imitation of 
Christ is that God is all and man is noth- 
ing, that from God flows the eternal 
Truth which man must seek, and that by 
imitating the sipirit and actions of Christ 
man may be helped to achieve a state 
of grace with God. But as many writers 
have pointed out, the greatness of 
Thomas k Kempis' book does not lie in 
any originality, for there is little that is 
new in the matter of the work. It is the 
expression of a spirit that makes The 
Imitation of Christ a piece of great reli- 
gious literature. Traceable are most of the 
strands of Christian philosophy and theol- 


ogy of the time, including those which 
Christians took over, at least in part, from 
the great pagan thinkers of Greece and 
Rome. The book has sometimes been de- 
scribed as a mosaic of matter and ideas 
taken from the early and medieval Chris- 
tian mystics, the Bible, and writings of 
the Church fathers. Borrowings from St. 
Bernard, St. (hegory, St. Ambrose, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, 
and even Ovid can be found within the 
pages of The Imitation of Christ, each 
contributing in a way to the spirit of 
Christian example. No reader can ever 
miss, even within a few pages, the elo- 
quence and sincerity of the author. The 
religious feeling has been expressed so 
ardently that it is unmistakably a call to 
the reader to heed the call of Christ and 
to follow in His steps. 

Although he calls the reader to a Chris- 
tian, hence otherw^orldly, life, Thomas k 
Kempis is eminently practical in his in- 
sights into human beings, their motiva- 
tions, and their psychology. More than 
once the author points out that virtue is 
only to be claimed by those who have 
been tempted and have proved themselves 
equal to denying worldly vanities and 
other devils snares in order to remain in 
act, thought, and spirit a follower of 
Christ’s doctrines and example. Thomas 
& Kempis also realized that established 
custom is not easily rclincjuished by the 
individual or the community and is thus 
always a means of keeping one from a 
Christian life. Thomas certainly was not 
a man to truckle to the moment; relativ- 
ism and Christianity could not go hand 
in hand in his philosophy. Though strict 
in his admonitions that there was no 
worldly good, nor any love of man, which 
could be sufficient reason for doing evil, 
he admitted that for the help of the suf- 
fering, or for a better work, a good work 



might sometimes be postponed. 

The palpable faith of Thomas in phil- 
osophical idealism is constantly before 
the reader. There may be doubt, however, 
as to whether this idealism is entirely 
Christian or whether there is a direct 
influence from Plato or the later neo- 
Platonists of Alexandria. Though the au- 
thor's faith in the ideal of God is a mystic 
belief, intuitive in nature, with little of 
the rational core of thought behind it 
upon which Plato insisted, Thomas k 
Kempis, like Plato, believes that the real 
world, the world of ideality, is the only 
true world. But in Thomas' case the 
method by which Truth is achieved is not 
through reason; rather, the immediate 
source is grace acquired through the sac- 
raments of the Church, and through 
revelation acquired by abstinence from 
worldly matters, the application of 
prayer, and the use of contemplation. In 
answer to his own rhetorical question as 
to how the Christian saints became so 
perfect, Thomas points out the fact that 
their perfection lay in their contemplation 
of divinity. The greatness of the saints, 
he adds, came from the fact that they 
steadfastly sought to abstain from all 
worldly considerations and to cling with 
their whole hearts to God and thoughts 
of Him. 

The power of God is, for Thomas k 
Kempis, in divine love, a good above all 
others which makes every burden light 
and equalizes all opportunity. He wrote: 

Love is swift, sincere, pious, pleasant, 
gende, strong, patient, faithful, prudent, 
long-suffering, manly, and never seek- 
ing her own; for wheresoever a man 
seeketh his own, there he falleth from 
love. Love is circumspect, humble, and 
upright; not weak, not fickle, nor intent 
on vain things; sober, chaste, steadfast, 
quiet, and guarded in all senses. Love 
is subject and obedient to all that are 
in authority, vile and lowly in its own 
sight, devout and grateful towards God, 
faithful and always trusting in Him 
even when God hideth His face, for 
without sorrow we cannot live in love. 


The pious author suggests in The Imi- 
tation of Christ that there were four rules 
for the accomplishment of peace and true 
liberty: that we should try to do another's 
will rather than our own, that we should 
seek always to have less than more, that 
we should seek the lowest place, and that 
we should wish and pray always to fulfill 
the will of God. 

The Imitation of Christ was arranged 
in four parts. Book I deals with '‘Admoni- 
tions Profitable for the Spiritual Life"; 
Book II, “Admonitions Concerning the 
Inward Life”; Book HI, “On Inward Con- 
solation"; Book IV, “Of the Sacrament of 
the Altar." The last, a kind of manual for 
the devout, gives instruction, adrice, and 
guidance on preparing for the sacrament 
of communion. In the third book are 
many prayers noted for their eloquence 
and sincerity of devotion. The last para- 
graph of a prayer for the spirit of devo- 
tion is one of the best examples: 

How can I bear this miserable life 
unless Thy mercy and grace strengthen 
me? Turn not away Thy face from me, 
delay not Thy visitation. Withdraw not 
Thou Thy comfort from me, lest my 
soul ‘gasp after Thee as a thirsty land.’ 
Lord, teach me to do Thy will, teach 
me to walk humbly and uprighdy be- 
fore Thee, for Thou are my wisdom, 
who knowest me in truth, and knewest 
me before the world was made and be- 
fore I was bom into the world. 

Although a monk, devoted to his order, 
his vocation, and God's service through 
most of his life, Thomas k Kempis was 
gifted with a keen insight into the world 
and what it can do to men. He inculcated 
submission to divine will and recognized 
at the same time that most men would 
have difficulty in making such submis- 
sion. He ad\’Ocated an ascetic, other- 
worldly life and point of view, and yet 
he also recognized the worth of practical 
goodness. The rules and suggestions he 
wrote in The Imitation of Christ are 
clear-sighted; the analysis is keen; the 
tone is humane. The seriousness of its 



uii; Sincerity or ns tone, anti the great devotional work has held in the 
humility and compassion of its author hearts of men for generations, 
make understandable the place that this 



THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 

Type of work: Drama 
Author: Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) 

Type of plot: Comedy of manners 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: London and Hertfordshire 
First presented: 1895 

Principal characters: 

Algernon Moncrieff (Algy), a man about town 

Lady Augusta Bracknell, bis aunt 

Gwendolen Fairfax, her daughter 

Jack Worthing, in love with Gwendolen 

Cecily Cardew, his ward 

Miss Letttia Prism, Ceddy^s governess 

The Reverend Canon Chasuble, D.D, 

Critique: 


This play is built on a pun and the plot 
turns on a misunderstanding over the 
name Ernest* The theme is an attack on 
earnestness, that is, the Victorian solem- 
nity of a false seriousness which results 
in priggishness, hypocrisy, and so-called 
piety. Unlike Shaw, who used his con- 
ventional plots to reinforce his icono- 
clastic ideas, Wilde used his wit as an 
ironic counterpoint to the absurdity of the 
action. 

The Story: 

Algernon Moncrieff, nephew of the 
aristocratic Lady Bracknell, was com- 
pelled by necessity to live a more or less 
double life, or he would have been com- 
pletely at the mercy of his Aunt Augusta. 
To escape from her incredibly dull dinner 
parties, he had emulated that lady's hus- 
band by inventing a wholly fictitious 
friend named Bunbury, whose precarious 
state of health required Algy's absence 
from London whenever his aunt sum- 
moned him to attendance. 

Algy's friend, Jack Worthing, was also 
forced by circumstances into a similar 
subterfuge for quite a different reason. 
He had under his care a young ward 
named Cecily Cardew, who lived at Jack's 
country place in Hertfordshire under the 
admirable tutelage of a stem governess. 
Miss Prism. Jack thought it necessary to 
preserve a high moral tone in the presence 
of Cecily and her governess. To escape 


from this atmosphere of restraint, he in- 
vented an imaginary brother named Er- 
nest, who was supposed to be quite a 
reprobate, and whose name and general 
mode of behavior Jack took over during 
his frequent trips to London. 

To complicate matters, Jack had fallen 
in love with Gwendolen Fairfax, die 
daughter of Algy's aunt. Lady Bracknell. 
Moreover, Gwendolen had fallen in love 
with him, particularly with his name, Er- 
nest, of which she was v^ fond. When 
Lady Bracknell learned **Emest's" inten- 
tions toward Gwendolen, she naturally 
wanted to know something of his family 
history. But since 'Tmesr could supply 
nothing more definite than die fact that 
he had been found in a leather bag at the 
Victoria Railway Station, and mat his 
true parentage was quite unknown. Lady 
Bracknell refused to consider his marriage 
to her daughter. 

Jack realized that the time had come tc 
put an end to Ernest. He even went so fai 
as to appear at the manor house in 
Hertfordshire in deep mourning for his 
brother Ernest. But his friend Algy, 
'^Bunburying" as usual, had preceded 
him, posing as Ernest, Cecily took an im- 
mediate interest in Algy, the supposed 
brother of her guardian. When Jack and 
Algy came face to face, Jack promptly an- 
nounced that his brother Ernest had been 
unexpectedly called back to London and 
was leaving at once. But Algy, having 
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alien in love with Cecily, refused to 
eavc. Cecily, in turn, confessed that it 
ind always been her dream to love some- 
)ne whose name was lirnest, 

Alg^^ realizing that his hopes of mmy- 
ng Cecily depended on his name, decided 
0 have himself rechristened Ernest, 
ind to that effect he called upon the 
ocal clergyman, the Reverend Canon 
Chasuble, D.D. But Jack had preceded 
\im with a like request. Dr. Chasuble had 
in engagement for two christenings at 
ive-thirty that afternoon. 

In the meantime Gwendolen arrived at 
:he manor house. Because of the mix up 
in names, both Gwendolen and Cecily be- 
lieved that they were in love with the 
same man, the non-^cxistent Ernest. 

When Jack and Algy appeared to- 
gether, the teal identities of the two 
pretenders were established. Both girls be- 
came furious. At first Jack and Algy up 
braided each other for their mutual 
duplicity, but they finally settled down to 
tea and consoled themselves by vying 
with one another to see who could cat the 
last muffin on the plate. Cecily and 
Gwendolen at last decided to forgive 
tlieir suitors, after Algy had admitted that 
the purpose of his deception was to meet 
Cecily, and Jack maintained that bis 
imaginary brother was an excuse to go to 
London to see Gwendolen. Both girls 
agreed tliat in matters of grave impor- 
tance-such as marriage— style and not 
sincerity was the vital thing. 

Lady Bracknell, arriving in search of 
her daughter, discovered her nephew en- 
gaged to Cecily* Afraid that the girl, like 


her guardian, might possibly have only 
railway station antccedc’nts, Lady Brack- 
nell demanded to know Cecilys origin. 
She was informed that C>cily was the 
granddaughter of a ver\^ wealthy man and 
the heiress to one hundred and thirty 
thousand pountls. W'hen she willingly 
gave her consent to the marriage, Jack re- 
fused to allow the match, pointing out 
that Cecily cmdd not marry without his 
consent until she came of age, and that 
according to her grandfather's will she 
would not conn* of age until she was 
thirty foe. 1 lowever, he said he would 
give his consent the moment Lady Brack- 
nell approved of his marriage to Gwendo- 
len. 

llwre were, however, some objections 
to Jack as a suitable husband for Ciwendo- 
Icn, the main one being the question of 
his parentage. But tlie mystery was 
cleared up to I..ady BracknelBs satisfaction 
by the revelation that Miss Letitia Prism, 
Cecily's governess, was the nurse who had 
left Lord Bracknell's houstj with a peram- 
bulator containing a male infant which 
she had placvd in a leatiwr ivandbag and 
left in the cloakrcxmi of the Victoria Sta- 
tion. The infant was the son of Lady 
Bracknell's sister, a circumstance which 
made Jack Algy's older brother. Jack's 
Christian name still had to be deter- 
mined. It turned out to be— Ernest. Tire 
Reverend Chasuble was relieved of his 
two christenings that afternoon, and 
Gwendolen was happy that she was ac- 
tually going to marry a man named Er- 
nest. 



IN DUBIOUS BATTLE 


Tyfe of work: Novel 

Author: John Steinbeck (1902- ) 

Tyfe of •plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: The 1930’s 
Locale: California 
First published: 1936 

Principal characters: 

Mac, a Communist labor organizer 
Jim Nolan, his assistant and friend 
London, leader of the fruit pickers 
Doc Burton, a friend of the strikers 
Al Townsend, a man sympathetic to the strikers 


Critique: 

With the possible exception of The 
Grapes of Wrath, In Dubious Battle is 
the most successful proletarian novel yet 
written in the United States. More sharply 
focused than the former, and more vivid 
in its characterizations, its effect is prob- 
ably more forceful. Although the story 
springs directly from the clash of social 
and economic forces during the early part 
of the depression decade, it remains con- 
siderably more than a propaganda piece. 
An intensely vital narrative, exhibiting 
both the social awareness and artistic 
craftsmanship of the author, this book 
stands among the best of Steinbeck*s 
novels. 

The Story: 

Jim Nolands father was a workingman 
driven to his death by the blows of police 
clubs and pistol butts. As a youngster 
Jim witnessed both his father’s courage 
and his despair; he saw his mother lose 
even her religious faith as poverty and 
starvation overwhelmed the family. 

Older, but still keenly remembering 
his youth, with the scars of brutality and 
starvation deeply embedded in his heart, 
Jim Nolan became a member of the Com- 
munist Party. He was assigned to work 
with Mac, an able, experienced organizer. 
Together they became fruit pickers, at a 
time when the fruit growers had cut 


wages even lower than the workers 
had thought possible. A strike was brew- 
ing and Mac and Jim determined to hurry 
it along and to direct its course. 

Luck was with them. Shortly after 
their arrival at the camp of the workers, 
Mac, by giving the impression that he 
was a doctor, delivered Lisa, daughter of 
the camp leader, of a baby. Word of his 
accomplishment spread throughout the 
area. After Mac and Jim became friendly 
with London, leader of the camp, and the 
other workers, they persuaded the fruit 
pickers to organize and to strike for higher 
wages and better living conditions. This 
was not easy to do. As usual, the orchard 
ownen had made effective use of Com- 
munism as a bogey. Furthermore, the 
vigilantes were a constant menace, not to 
mention deputies, troops, and strike- 
breakers, all hirelings of the fruit growers. 
In addition, the authorities could always 
close dovm the camp by maintaining that 
it violated the sanitation laws and was a 
menace to public health. There was also 
the problem of money and food; the poor 
migrant workers desperately needed work 
to supply their daily necessities. 

But at last a strike was called. On the 
night that the strikers were to sneak out 
to meet the strikebreakers called in by 
the owners, Mac and Jim were ambushed 
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vigilantes. They succeeded in escap- 
g, but Jim was shot in the arm. Word 
their plan for the next morning had 
iked out, and they suspected that a stool 
geon was in their midst. Nevertheless, 
s next day they marched out to meet 
e strikebreakers at the railroad station, 
d to implore them not to fight against 
eir fellow workers. 

Although the police had assembled in 
rce, they seemed afraid of the strikers, 
uring the encounter, Joy, an old and 
ippled comrade, was shot and killed, 
ae strikers carried the body back to the 
mp, and over the body of their com- 
de Mac delivered a fiery and eloquent 
eech, exhorting the strikers to carry on 
id to fight to the finish. This action 
oved to be the best of all possible spurs 
bring the workers togeAer, and the 
ikers were aroused to carry on the 
mggle even more fiercely. 

Luck was with them in other ways, 
hey had persuaded the father of A1 
ownsend, who owned a lunch cart and 
ve handouts to Party members, to allow 
em to camp on his farm, after they 
omised him that his crop would be 
eked and that his property would be 
otected. Doc Burton, a philosopher and 
eptic, took charge of the sanitation, thus 
otecting the camp against the health 
spectors. Dick, a handsome comrade, 
>ed his charms on women in order to 
M money and food for the strikers. 
Meanwhile the owners tried everything 
break up the strike. They attempted to 
Ltimidate the workers, to divide them, 

I bribe London, but all their efforts 
iled. Then another problem arose. The 
vners had an article published in which 
was stated that the county was feeding 
le strikers. The report was not true, but 
lose who sympathized vrith the strikers 
slieved it and stopped helping them 
•together. Dick was getting far fewer re- 


sults from his endeavors, and the situation 
became desperate, 

Mac was often on the point of losing 
his head, of letting his anger get the best 
of him, so that the strate^ of the strike 
was sometimes imperiled. By contrast, 
Jim grew more able, more hardened. He 
ignored the women of the camp who 
sought to lure him into their tents, and 
did not allow his feeling for Lisa to 
become anything more than a casual, 
friendly relationship. Thus he provided 
a sort of balance for his emotional com- 
rades. 

Conditions grew worse. The strikers 
had practically no money, no food. Dick 
finally managed to get a cow and some 
beans, but the food sufficed for only a few 
days. Meanwhile, Doc Burton had van- 
ished. Without his help, the sick and the 
wounded could not be attended to, and 
the sanitation of the camp grew progres- 
sively worse. One night someone man- 
aged to outwit the guards and set a bam 
afire. The barn and an adjacent kennel 
housing some favorite pointers were totally 
destroyed. The next day the owner called 
in the sheriff to evict the strikers. 

The strike seemed lost. The spirits of 
the men were at a very low ebb, and they 
gave signs of yielding. On the following 
night a boy came and told Jim and Mac 
that Doc Burton was lying wounded in 
a field. They rushed out, only to realize, 
when they were fired upon, that they had 
fallen into a trap. Mac called out a word 
of warning and fell to the ground. When 
he got up, after the firing had stopped, 
he called out to Jim. He got no answer. 
Jim was dead. By that time the shots had 
aroused the others and they came for- 
ward. Over the body of his comrade and 
friend, Mac made a strong and rousing 
speech, urging the workers to stick to- 
gether, to flight on, and to win the strike. 



IN THE WILDERNESS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sigrid Undset (1882-1949) 

Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: Early fourteenth century 
Locale: Norway 
First published: 1927 

Principal characters? 

Olav Audhnsson, master of Hestvikcn 

Eirik, his heir 

Cecilia, 01av*s daughter 

Bothild Asgersoatter, Olav's foster daughter 

Lady M^erta, Bothild *s grandmother 

Torhild Bjornsdatter, mother of Olav's son Bjorn 

Sira Hallbjorn, a priest 


Critique: 

When Sigrid Undset was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1928, that 
award was made, according to the citation, 
^^principally with regard to her powerful 
pictures of Northern life in medieval 
times.” No one who has read Kristin 
Lavransdatter or The Master of Hestviken 
will deny the justice of that statement. 
Those not familiar with her novels must 
be prepared to find a writer who, while 
true to the life and spirit of a past age> 
pays little attention to the historical per- 
sonages and actual events so necessary to 
the historical romancer. Madame Undset's 
stories of medieval life are so full-bodied 
and rich in detail that there is little need 
in her books for a parade of names and 
dates. In the Wilderness^ the third volume 
of the Hestviken series, is the one excep 
tion to her usual practice, however, for 
the closing episode of this novel deals 
with the invasion of Norway by Duke 
Eirik of Sweden in 1308. 

The Story: 

Olav Audunsson had little desire to stay 
on at Hestviken through the summer fol- 
lowing his wife*s death, and when the 
sons of the English armorer in Oslo asked 
him to be shipmaster of their boat on a 
trading voyage to London it was plain 
that the idea pleased him. Eirik, Ingunn's 


son by the Icelander, wanted also to go 
on the trip, but Olav told him nay— he 
must remain at Hestviken and be com- 
mon to little Cecilia, the daughter 
gunn had borne in her last years. 

In England two adventures befell Olav. 
At evensong in the Dominican's church 
he saw a woman so much like dead In- 
gunn that for a moment his breath failed 
him. So like she was, and yet young 
enough to be his daughter. With her was 
a blind man, apparently her husband. 
Olav saw her again, at mass and evensong, 
and after a time they began to exchange 
glances and smiles. One night her serving- 
woman stopped him after the service and 
led him to a great house outside the walls. 
The strange woman was in the garden, her 
only dress a thin silk shift. For a moment 
Olav felt diat he was about to dasp In- 
guim again. Then he realized that she 
was only a wanton wife seeking sport 
with a stranger. Thrusting her from him, 
he ran away. 

At another time he went with his ship 
mates to a famous shrine north of London. 
Separated from his companions, he wan- 
dered in the woods imtil he encountered 
some men beside a brook. That night they 
attacked him for his rich dress and jewels. 
While Olav fought with the robbers in 
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dark, he felt the battle-surge he had 
iwn in his outlawed youth. Later it 
ued to him that he had been tempted 
pleasures of the flesh and of violence, 
t to lead him from the path of redemp- 
i he must follow to atone for the secret 
ring of Teit, Eirik's father. 

Nh^n Olav sailed home in late sum- 
he found Eirik grown taller and 
mg for his age and &cilia fairer than 
r, with promise of great beauty, 
lolving that Liv, the slatternly serving- 
man, was unfit to train the daughter of 
stviken, he wed Liv to Amketil, his 
ise-carl, and sent the pair to live at 
ndmyr, the farm he carried on for 
child Bjomsdatter, who had borne him 
on out of wedlock two years before, 
e day he went across the fjord to 
ken, where Torhild was living, to dia- 
ls his arrangement. Seeing his son and 
rhild again, he was minded to ask the 
man to return and keep his house, but 
sadly put the thought out of his mind. 
After liv and Amketil moved to Rund- 
T, the place began to have a bad reputa- 
n because of the dicing, wenching, and 
rse that went on there. At last Sira 
illbjom, the priest, warned Olav to keep 
dk away from that thieves* den. For 
irs Olav had been of two minds about 
rik. He wanted to like the boy whom he 
d claimed as his heir, yet he could not 
ide Eirik's insolence and boasting. He 
ilized that he should give more time to 
5 training but shrank from that duty be- 
use of the old dash of vwlls between 
em. Urged to marry again, he wanted 
I other wife beside him at table and bed. 
His problem was solved in part when 
>ger Magnusson, an old friend, died in 
iinsberg after asking Olav to foster his 
ughter Bothild and provide for his 
other-in-law, Maerta Birgersdatter. Lady 
!aerta was grim and gaunt but capable, 
ever had Hestviken been better kept 
an it was under her charge. Cecilia and 
Dthild, close in age, lived as sisters. Lady 
[aerta dressed them well, and people said 


that in the whole southland there were no 
fairer maids than those at Hestviken. 

But Eirik set himself against Lady 
Maerta from the first, and Olav was always 
angry when he was drawn into their 
rows and forced to rebuke the boy for the 
sake of a stranger. In the winter of Eirik's 
sixteenth year they quarreled after Olav 
found him in rude sport with a serving- 
girl. That night Eirik left Hestviken with- 
out farewell. There was no report of him 
at Rundmyr or among 01av*s distant kin, 
but at last word came that he was in Oslo, 
among the men-at-arms who served Sir 
Ragnvald Torvaldsson. Knowing Sir 
Ragnvald a gentle knight from whom 
Eirik would learn the skills of weapons 
and courtly ways, Olav was satisfied. He 
went to Oslo and gave the mnaway money 
and a squire*s gear. There was much kindf- 
ness between them when they parted, 
Olav almost in envy for Eirik*s youth. 

Three years passed more quietly than 
any Olav had known since boyhood, 
Cecilia was his great delight, with little in 
her nature to recall her weak-willed, sickly 
mother. One night some men from an- 
other parish came to Hestviken. After the 
drinking in the hall one of the men tried 
to seize Bothild and Cecilia. Bothild was 
terrified, but Cecilia drew her knife and 
slashed at the man until the blade was red. 
Olav felt that she should have been the 
boy of the house. 

Olav, beginning to grow restless, was 
often in the company of Sira Hallbjom, a 
priestly lover of falconry and hunting. One 
night, while they supped at a wedding 
feast, 01av*s ancient Viking ax, Kin-fetch, 
rang. For a moment they saw in one an- 
otheris eyes old pagan stirrings that 
neither could have spoken aloud. Riding 
home later that night, Olav went into the 
graveyard and called to Ingunn to arise. 
On another day he went to Auken, where 
he found Torhild married to Ketil, a 
young man on the farm. Olav asked her 
to send Bjorn, their son, to live with 



him. She refused. 

The snows lay deep that December 
when Duke Eirik crossed the border from 
Sweden to lead his troops against his 
father-in-law, King Haakon. Torhild 
brought word of the invasion to Hestviken 
one frosty dawn. After sending Cecilia, 
Bothild, and Lady M^rta to Auken for 
safety, Olav rode oS to warn his neigh- 
bors. When the franklins tried to ambush 
the Swedes, they were routed by the 
mailed horsemen. Olav and Sira Hallbjom 
were among the few who made their way 
to the manor at Sundrheim and there 
spent the Yule. Meanwhile the Swedes 
occupied Oslo and besieged Akershus, the 


royal fortress. Olav was in that great fight 
at AJcer church and at Frysja bridge, 
where there was hard fighting to keep 
Duke Eirik from taking the casde. Sira 
Hallbjom was killed at die bridge, and in 
the press a crossbow-bolt shattered OWs 
jaw. 

Olav lay in fever for days. After Duke 
Eirik withdrew from the siege, a merchant 
took Olav into Oslo and cared for him 
there. One day he looked at himself in a 
mirror. His cheek was furrowed and 
scarred and his hair was gray. When he 
went back to Hestviken in the spring, 
Olav felt that he had become an old xnan. 
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INAZUMA-BYOSHI 


/pe of work: Novel 

ithor: Sant6 Ky6den (1761-1816) 

/pe of plot: Feudal romance 

me of plot: Fifteenth century 

►calc: Japan 

rst published: 1806 


Principal characters: 

Sasaki Sadakuni, feudal Lord of Yamato Province 

Sasaki Katsura, his first-born son^ by his deceased first wife 

Sasaki Hanagata, his second son, by his present wife 

Kumode no Kata (Lady Spider), his present wife, Hanagata's mother 

Ich5 no Mae (Lady Ginkgo), Katsura's wife 

Tsukiwaka (Young-moon), son of Katsura and Lady Ginkgo 

Fuwa Doken (Road-dog), steward to the House of Sasaki 

Fuwa Banzaemon, D6ken's son 

Hasebe Unroku, a disloyal retainer 

Nagoya Saburozaemon, a loyal retainer 

Nagoya Sansaburo, his son 

Fujinami (Wisteria- wave), a dancing girl 

Sasara Sampachir 6, a loyal retainer, also known as Namuemon 

Kuritaro (Chestnut-son), his son 

Kaede (Maple), his daughter 

Yuasa Matahei, Fujinami's brother 

Umezu Kamon (Good-gate), a recluse 

Sarujiro (Monkey-son), Sampachir6's servant 

Shika26 (Deer), Sansaburd's servant 


itique: 

Using the central theme of rivalry for 
ccession to a great feudal house, and 
3 triumph of good over evil, right over 
ong, Sant6 Kydden took his materials 
>m traditional Kahuki plays and wrote 
azuma-bydshi (Trouble in the House 
Sasaki") with stage production obvi- 
sly in mind. The scenes change rapidly, 
d the plot is complicated by the appear- 
ce of a large number of secondary 
aracters who disrupt the unity of the 
>ry. Thus the principal theme tends to 
)ve away from the succession intrigues 
a depiction of the feudal loyalty of a 
:ondary character, Sasara Sampachird. 
lat this novel was soon produced on 
e Kabuki stage was a matter of course, 
d it was staged under various titles, 
e first being in Osaka in 1808, and in 
lo in 1809. As a novel the work com- 
ised a unit in itself, but Ky6den wrote 
sequel, the HonchS Sui-bodai Zenden, 
liich was published in 1809. This later 
}rk, making greater use of syllabic 


meter, has little in connection with the 
original, and is thin in plot; but it carries 
the reader on through the author's sheer 
writing ability. 

The Story: 

During the mid-fifteenth century, 
under the shogunship of Ashikaga Yoshi- 
masa, there lived a warrior lord by the 
name of Sasaki Sadakuni, lord of the 
Province of Yamato. He had two sons. 
One, twenty-five years old and named 
Katsura, was the son of Sadakuni s first 
wife; the other, twelve-year-old Hanagata, 
was the son of Sadakuni's second and 
present wife, Lady Spider. Katsura, a 
handsome young man, was taken into 
the luxurious and self-indulgent service 
of the shogun at Kyoto. There, at the 
instigation of one of Katsura's retainers, 
Fuwa Banzaemon, Katsura fell in love 
with a dancing girl. Wisteria-wave, and 
began to lead a life of pleasure, 

A retainer of the House of Sasaki, 



Nagoya Sansaburd, was sent to Kyoto to 
present a treasured painting to the sho- 
gun* Learning how matters stood with 
Katsura, he did his best to make the 
young lord mend his ways, but to no 
avail. Meanwhile, Banzaemon himself 
had been discovered to be in love with 
Wisteria-wave, and he was discharged 
from feudal service. Sansaburd was sent 
back to the Sasaki provincial headquar- 
ters. At the same time a loyal retainer, 
Sasara Sampachir6, killed Wisteria-wave 
and went into hiding. On the same night 
a disloyal retainer, Hasebe Unroku, stole 
the treasured painting and disappeared. 

The next day Banzaemon^s father, 
Road dog, steward to the House of Sasaki, 
arrived as Sadakuni^s emissary, severely 
reprimanded Katsura for his dissolute 
ways, and discharged Katsura's retinue 
as being disloyal. Behind Road-dog’s out- 
wardly righteous actions lay a deeper 
plan, a plot to take over his lord’s domain 
with the connivance of Governor General 
Hamana. Knowing Lady Spider’s hope 
that her own son Hanagata would suc- 
ceed to the lordship of Sasaki, Road-dog 
had joined forces with her. With the 
backing of an evil sorcerer, the two 
attempted to do away with Katsura's wife, 
Lady Ginkgo, and her son Young-moon, 
who were living in the Sasaki villa in 
Heguri, guarded by Sansaburd and his 
father, Nagoya Saburozaemon. Although 
their plot failed, Sadakuni was deceived 
and troops were dispatched against Lady 
Ginkgo and her young son. 

In the meantime Banzaemon, who held 
a grudge against Sansabur6, killed Sabu- 
rozaemon. Sansabur6 placed Young-moon 
in the care of Young-moon’s elderly nurse 
and helped them escape; he himself 
fought valiantly in defense of Lady 
Ginkgo, but in spite of his courage and 
efforts his lord’s lady was abducted. He 
himself escaped into Kawachi Province. 

The old woman in charge of Young- 
moon had met with difiBculty in escaping 
with her charge. Young-moon was saved, 
however, by Sasara Sampachird, who 
meanwhile had changed his name to 


Namuemon, and was hidden in Tamba 
Province. 

Namuemon was still haunted by the 
spirit of the dead Wisteria- wave whom he 
had killed for the sake of his lord; his 
son, Chestnut-son, became blind, and his 
daughter Maple was haunted by a ser- 
pent. When it was known that Namue- 
mon was secretly watching Road-dog’s 
movements with the idea of killing him, 
warriors were sent against Namuemon, 
who beheaded his own son and then, in 
order that Young-moon’s life might be 
spared, identified the head as Yoimg- 
moon’s. Namuemon’s daughter Maple 
sold herself for the painting. Namuemon, 
with his wife and Young-moon, sought 
refuge in Kawachi Province. Leaving the 
two in a place of safety, he himself set 
out to find his master Katsura and Kat- 
sura’s wife. Lady Ginkgo. 

Meanwhile, Lady Ginkgo, who had 
fallen into Road-dog’s hani, was about 
to be murdered, but she was saved by a 
hero-recluse by the name of Umezu 
Good-gate. Katsura, who had become an 
itinerant Buddhist priest, was about to 
meet his death at a temple festival in 
Omi Province, when his life was saved 
by Monkey-son, Sansabur6’s son who had 
b^ome a street preacher. After his de- 
livery Katsura was hidden in the home 
of Wisteria-wave’s older brother, Yuasa 
Matahei, a painter living in Otsu. By 
chance, Namuemon was also staying 
there. Matahei, becoming aware that 
Namuemon was his ovm sister’s mur- 
derer, was at the same time deeply im- 
pressed by the quality of Namuemon’s 
loyalty. Matahei’s wife confessed that six 
years ago she had attempted to hang 
herself because a ruffian had robbed her 
of twenty pieces of gold. At the time 
Namuemon had not only saved her from 
death but he had even given her twenty 
gold pieces to make up for her loss. Tom 
between revenge and gratitude, Matahei 
drew his sword, cut Namuemon’s travel- 
ing hat in place of Namuemon’s head, 
and offered the sundered hat to Wis- 
teria-wave’s departed but still vengeful 
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t With past wrongs thus redressed, 
ahei repaid his gratitude by bringing 
luemon to Katsura. At that pint 
5be Unroku appeared on the scene 
was recognized by Matahei’s wife 
he man who had robbed her six 
5 before. Namuemon forced Unroku 
jramit suicide to expiate his sins, 
[aple, meanwhile, had joined a travel- 
theatrical troupe which had come to 
e parts. Namuemon, now revealed as 
pachir6, met his daughter, whose 
;tion from serpents that always ac- 
panied her had been healed by the 
ting she had so dearly bought. Mata- 
for the first time, realized that he 
attained the inner secret which he 
striven for in his art— its magical 
er. 

'n the following day Katsura and his 
y left Otsu for Kawachi Province, 
acquired a book on military strategy 
tactics belonging to Good-gate, who 
saved Lady Ginkgo’s life. Intending 
eek the assistance of the new govern 
general, Katsumoto, the party arrived 
jood-gate’s secluded abode on Dia- 
id Mountain to find that Katsumoto 
already there in an attempt to per- 
le Good-gate to accept the psition of 
f of military strategy. It was also 
aled that Good-gate was related to 
jura by marriage. Katsura was reunited 
1 Ladv Ginkgo, who had been staving 


there under Good-gate’s protection. With 
the governor general’s and Good-gate’s 
backing, Katsura prepared to return to 
his home province of Yamato. 

Meanwhile, in Kyoto, Sansaburd, ac- 
companied by his faithful servant Deer, 
had been searching for Fuwa Banzaemon 
and his gang in the brothels of that city. 
Finally he found them and with the 
assistance of a courtesan and Good-gate, 
who had been a friend of his slain father 
Saburozaemon, Sansaburd achieved his 
revenge. Good-gate, appinted the gov- 
ernor general’s deputy, received orders to 
go to the headquarters of the House 
of Sasaki. Requesting the attendance of 
Sadakuni's wife. Lady Spider, and his 
steward. Road-dog, as well, Good-gate 
told Lord Sasaki Sadakuni that Katsura 
had not only mended his former ways but 
had displayed great military valor. He 
requested Sadakuni to pardon his son and 
to name Katsura his heir and successor; 
Sadakuni would then retire in Katsura’s 
favor as head of the clan. Good-gate also 
revealed Lady Spider’s and Road-dog’s 
plot to take over the House of Sasaki by 
conniving for the succession of the sec- 
ond-bom, Lady Spider’s son Hanagata. 
With Road-dog under arrest in a caged 
carriage, and his mission accomplished, 
Good-gate took his leave amid the low 
and reverent bows of the House of Sasaki. 



INDEPENDENT PEOPLE 


Tyfe of work: Novel 
Author: Halldor Laxness (1902- 
Type of plot: Social chronicle 
Time of plot: Twentieth century 
Locale: Iceland 


First published: 1934-1935 


) 


Principal characters: 

Bj ARTUR, a crofter 

Rosa, his first wife 

Pinna, his second wife 

Asta Sollilja, Rosa's daughter 

Gvendur, Bjartur's son 

Nonni, his younger son 

Ingolfur Arnarson, Asta's father 


Critique: 

Independent People is one of die few 
novels to give us a faithful and artistic 
picture of the essentially unrewarding 
life in bleak, small Iceland. In addition 
to the background, Laxness has written 
in a style and with a scope approaching 
the epic. We get some of the feeling of 
the traditions of the Vikings, and we see 
the old give way to the new. Only the 
hard, barren life of the crofter is un- 
changing, for the Icelander in the re- 
moter sections of his country lives on 
about the plane of the primitive savage. 

The Story: 

After working for eighteen years for 
Bailiff Jon, Bjartur was at last able to 
buy, with a heavy mortgage, the croft 
called Winterhouses. Proud of his new 
status as a landowner and fiercely in- 
dependent, Bjartur prompdy renamed 
the place Summerhouses. It was a poor 
place, fit only for sheep grazing. The 
house, which Bjartur rebuilt, consisted 
of one room over the stable. The walls 
were of sod, and the roof was made of 
a few sheets of corrugated iron covered 
with turf. But it was his own place, and 
Bjartur was determined to be hired work- 
man for no man and to put his trust in 
sheep. 

For his wife he chose the twenty-six 


year-old Rosa, a small sturdy girl with 
a cast in one eye, who had also been in 
service to the bailiff. 

Rosa was disappointed in her house, 
and Bjartur was disappointed in Rosa. 
He soon found that she was far from 
innocent, and worse, she was already 
pregnant. He suspected, and was sure 
much later, that the man had been the 
bailiff's son, Ingolfur. 

After a few months of marriage Bjar- 
tur left on a cold winter day to look for 
his sheep. Seeing a buck reindeer in the 
woods, he jump^ on the animal's back 
and attempted to subdue him. But the 
reindeer was too strong and took off in 
mad flight for the river. With Bjartur 
still holding on, the animal swam dovra- 
stream and finally landed on the other 
shore. Bjartur, nearly frozen to death, 
stayed to recuperate at a nearby croft. 

He returned home after several days 
to find his wife dead from childbirth and 
a baby daughter still alive. Disregarding 
the parentage of the girl, he prou<^ 
named her Asta Sollilja. The bailifFs 
wife sent pauper Pinna and her mother 
to look after Bjartur and the baby. Pinna 
was nearly forty but strong and well 
preserved. To settle the problem of the 
child's care, Bjartur married her. 

Each year Pinna had another child. 
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ally stillborn. But after some years 
:e were Helgi, Gvendur, and Nonni, 

. their sister Asta. The croft was 
A^ded, and the beds were all dirty and 
:d with vermin, but the land was 
ir of debt 

^ southerner came to the croft one 
to ask permission to camp and hunt, 
; stranger delighted Asta, who was 
:ward and uncouth but bursting with 
5. The stranger hardly noticed her, 
/ever, and each night he was gone 
;t of the night. The reason for his 
t came out later, when the bailiflF^s 
ghter left the country in great haste, 
^fter little Helgi v;as lost on the moor, 
tie between A^ta and Bjartur became 
«r. When Pinna died from poor diet 
[ rapid childbearing, the father tried 
best to make life easier for the girl, 
refused to let Asta go to school, but 
did teach her much of the old Ice- 
3ic poetry. 

Ijartur took Asta on his yearly trip 
own, where, after doing the shopping, 
-f stayed overnight in a lodging-house 
country folk. To save money, father 
daughter both slept in the same 
. Asta was unhappy. The town 
pie had laughed at her homely 
hes, and the snores of the drunken 
ners in the nearby beds were terrify- 
She snuggled closer to her father 
kissed him. He put his arms around 
, but to his horror found that she 
kissing him repeatedly. Abruptly 
rtur got up and went out for their 
Father and daughter left for home 
he rainy night. 

Then a series of misfortunes, which 
Icelanders laid to a witch buried 
r Summerhouses, greatly reduced 
rtur*s flock of sheep, and he went to 
n to work. Trying to meet his obliga- 
LS to his children, Bjartur sent a 
Dolmaster to instruct Asta, Gvendur, 

, Nonni during the winter. But Bjar- 
s choice of teacher was unfortunate, 
sr getting drunk one night the school- 
;ter took Asta. When Bjartur came 


home in the spring, Asta was pregnant. 
In his rage Bjartur cast out his daughter, 
who went gladly, full of romantic notions 
of her lover. She walked to his fine 
town house, which turned out to be a 
shack. There she learned that he had 
many children and that his wife was 
again pregnant. 

Nonni, just before the World War, 
went to America to join his uncle. Only 
Gvendur and Bjartur were left, in ad.- 
dition to the old mother-in-law. The 
war boom raised the price of lambs and 
Bjartur prospered. He now had two cows 
and three horses. At the same time, a 
cooperative movement, with Ingolfur at 
its head, was organized. In the parish 
only Bjartur held out; he remained loyal 
to the merchants who had been gouging 
him for years. 

Nonni sent two hundred dollars from 
America to pay for Gvendur^s passage. 
In spite of his father’s objections, Gven- 
dur, who was seventeen and big and 
strong for his age, decided to emigrate. 
He put on his best clothes and went to 
tovm to take the coastal steamer. There 
he was admired because he was going 
to America. During the day and night 
Gvendur had to wait before his ship 
sailed, he met the bailiflF’s granddaughter. 
She took him riding on the moor, where 
they spent the night together. Hoping 
to win her love, Gvendur renounced his 
emigration and went back to Summer- 
houses. 

In spite of the depression following the 
war, Bjartur resolved to build his new 
house. He went deeply into debt to buy 
great supplies of stone and timber. That 
year he got the walls and roof completed, 
but there were no doors and windows. 
Before he could finish the house, the 
mortgage was foreclosed and Summer- 
houses passed into the hands of the 
bank. 

The only place left for the family was 
the mother-in-law s old croft, long since 
abandoned. During the moving Bjartur 
met Asta and was reconciled to her. Asta 



had a second child by another man, and 
she was carrying a third. The family was 
complete again, except for Nonni. 

Asta, like Bjartur, was independent. 
Ingolfur, now rich and a member of 
Parliament, had revealed to her that he 
was her father. His offer of support had 
been soundly rejected. 

Bjartur fell in with some strikers who 
had struck against the government's low 
wages. For a while he was sympathetic 
with the men, who were, in a way. 
Communist led. Gvendur was even more 


S)^pathetic. But thev both rejected in 
principle the idea ot collective action. 
They were independent farmers and 
herders. 

So they moved to the wretched hovel 
far to the north, with only Blesi, their 
twenty-five-year-old horse, to do the 
hauling. By hard work they could con- 
tinue dieir old way of life. They would 
have one room in a turf-covered hut. 
Their diet would be refuse fish. With 
luck they would be only a little less 
comfortable than savages in a jungle. 
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INDIAN SUMMER 


e of work: Novel 

lor; William Dean Howells (1837-1920) 
e of plot: Domestic realism 
e of plot: Shortly after the American Civil War 
lie: Florence, Italy 
ptMisked: 1886 

Principal characters: 

Theodore Colville, a middle-aged bachelor 
Mrs. Lina Bowen, a middle-aged friend of Colville 
Imogene Graham, a girl chaperoned by Mrs. Bowen 
Eerie Bowen, Mrs. fowen's thirteen-year-old daughter 
Mr. Morton, an admirer of Imogene Graham 


ique: 

4any readers will find echoes in this 
el of A Hazard of New Fortunes 
the novels Howells wrote featuring 
and Mrs. Basil March in their later 
s. In novels dealing with cultured 
ir people, Howells was considerably 
:e successful at sympathetic character- 
ion than he was in such novels as 
3 Rise of Silas Lapham, That he was 
•inging on the realm of Henry James, 
master of fiction featuring American 
atriates in Europe, Howells was well 
ire, for he comments jokingly about 
ir work in one passage of this novel. As 
r, Howells is in this novel a master of 
realism of the commonplace. The de- 
s of life in the American colony in 
rence at the time, the events of the 
-Lenten carnival season, and the back- 
und of the city are set forth explicitly. 

e Story: 

Theodore Colville studied architecture 
a young man and in order to continue 
professional education he spent some 
nths in Italy. While there he went 
)ut with two young women and fell 
love with one of them. The girl re- 
ted his suit. Soon afterward he went 
:k to the United States at the request 
his older brother, who had recently 
rchased a newspaper. Returning to 
aerica, Colville became the editor of 
; brother's paper and finally purchased 
He entered politics in his fortieth 
ir. After his defeat he left his home 


in Indiana and went at once again to 
Italy. 

In Italy he tried to resume the study 
of architecture, but his interest was soon 
diverted by his meeting with Mrs. 
Bowen, who had been one of his com- 
panions in Italy years before, the one 
with whom he had not fallen in love. 
Mrs. Bowen, now a widow, invited Col- 
ville to visit at her home. When he went 
there, Colville met Mrs. Bowen's thir- 
teen-year-old daughter Effie, who quickly 
became fond of him, and Imogene 
Graham, a twenty-year-old American 
woman whom Mrs. Bowen was chaper- 
oning. 

In company with Mrs. Bowen, Imo- 
gene Graham, and Effie Bowen, Mr. 
Colville spent a number of pleasant days 
and evenings* At first Imogene regarded 
him as an old man, since he was twice 
her age, but she soon realized that she 
enjoyed his company much more than 
that of many men her own age. In an 
effort to be companionable with her, Col- 
ville danced and went about socially as 
he had not done for many years. Mrs. 
Bowen also enjoyed Colville's company; 
the result was that they were together 
a great deal. 

Mrs. Bowen chose carefully the places 
where she and her charges went. During 
the carnival season she permitted Col- 
ville to take them all to a masked ball. 
At the ball little Effie became ill and 
had to be taken home unexpectedly. As 



a result, Imogene and Colville were to- 
gether unchaperoned during much of the 
evening. At tihat time they began to real- 
ize their affection for each other. 

Mrs. Bowen quickly realized that a 
love affair was developing. She also real- 
ized that no one, least of all herself, had 
expected it. She tactfully pointed out 
to Imogene the differences between the 
girl and a man so much older. When 
she said, rather less tactfully, that she 
thought Colville had been tr^ng only to 
be amusing, the girl reported the con- 
versation to Colville. Hurt, he went to 
Mrs. Bowen and talked with her, finally 
agreeing to her suggestion that for pro- 
priety's sake he leave Florence. Unfor- 
tunately, it was a weekend, and Colville, 
having insufficient funds to leave the city 
after settling his hotel bills, was forced 
to wait until the following Monday. By 
that time Imogene had decided that it 
was unfair to make him leave the city 
because of her. She requested that he 
stay. He decided to do so. 

A few days later Colville and Imogene 
met accidentally in a public park. Quick- 
ly coming to an agreement that they 
loved one another, they went back to 
Mrs. Bowen's residence and told her that 
they had decided to be married. Mrs. 
Bowen, as Imogene's chaperone, told 
them she would be forced to write im- 
mediately to the girl's parents to inform 
them of this recent development. The 
lovers, agreeing to her plan, also prom- 
ised to say nothing about an official en- 
gagement until they heard from America. 
Imogene warned her chaperone, how- 
ever, that she would marry Colville, even 
without her parents' consent. 

While they were awaiting word from 
America, a young minister named Mor- 
ton, also in love with Imogene, returned 
to Florence to pay her court. Both Col- 
ville and Mrs. Bowen wished to let the 
young man know the state of affairs, but 
the girl refused to permit them to tell 
Mr. Morton of her engagement. To make 
the situation appear normal, the four— 


Mrs. Bowen, Mr. Morton, Imogene, and 
Colville— went about together. Finally 
word came from Imogene's parents. Her 
mother had decided to sail for Europe, to 
see Colville for herself before giving her 
decision. 

During the intervening days before 
Mrs. Graham's arrival, the four people 
went on an excursion to Fiesole to see 
the Etruscan ruins there. At one inter- 
val Colville and the young minister 
walked a short distance beside the car- 
riage. While they were doing so, a peas- 
ant driving a band of sheep came over 
the brow of a hill. The horses, frightened 
at the sight of the sheep, began to back 
the carriage dangerously dose to a predp- 
itous drop at the side of the road. The 
two men rescued the women from the 
carriage. While Mr, Morton was taking 
Imogene from the vehide, Colville ran 
to the horses' heads in an attempt to hold 
them. Unable to do so, and with his 
hand caught in the curb strap, he was 
dragged with the team when the car- 
riage plunged over the edge of the road. 

For two weeks Colville lay very ill. 
When he was finally able to have visitors, 
Imogene's mother came to see him. She 
told him that she was taking her daugh- 
ter to America immediately, even though 
she felt that Colville had acted as a 
gentleman in the entire affair. She then 
gave her reason for preventing the mar- 
riage. Her daughter, she said, was not 
really in love with Colville, although she 
thought too much of him to bredr the 
engagement. The shock was a great one 
to Colville, but he immediately saw that 
the girl's departure was the only answer 
to the problems that the situation had 
developed. After her mother left, Imo- 
gene herself came into the sickroom and 
bade Colville a hasty goodbye. 

Some time later Mrs. Bowen and Col- 
ville talked over the affair. During the 
conversation they both admitted their 
love for each other. Mrs. Bowen refused 
to marry Colville, however, because of 
the embarrassing position in which she 



liad been placed during his affair with 
Imogene. She had hated herself the 
whole time she tried to prevent the affair 
because, although she hoped she could 
see the situation objectively, she had al- 
ways feared that her actions and think- 
ing had been colored by her feeling for 
CoMe. 

Little Effie Bowen, having formed a 
irery strong attachment for Colville, re- 
fused to hear of his departure. Within 
a few months, under the influence of 
their mutual love and Effie’s attitude to- 


ward her mother's suitor, Mrs. Bowen 
was reconciled to a marriage. They were 
married quietly and then moved to Rome, 
where no one who knew them could 
spread gossip about the affair with Imo- 
gene. Not long after their marriage they 
heard that Mr. Morton, who had been 
deeply in love with Imogene, had been 
appointed to a church in a community 
near Buffalo, where the Grahams lived. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Colville hoped that he 
and Imogene Graham would make a 
match of their own. 



INDIANA 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: George Sand (Mme. Aurore Dudevant, 1804-1876) 

Type of plot: Sentimental romance 
Time of plot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: France 
First published: 1832 

Principal characters: 

Indiana, a young Creole 

Monsieur Delmare, her husband 

Noun, her foster sister and maid 

Rodolphe Brown (Sir Ralph), Indiana's cousin 

Raymon de Rami^re, her lover 


Critique: 

Written at the height of the French 
romantic movement, Indiana exhibits all 
the conventions and idios 3 mcrasies of the 
most pronounced romanticism. For this 
reason modem readers find the characters 
unbelievable, their words and actions 
more laughable than tragic, despite the 
basic tragedy underlying the greater part 
of the story. The chief value of the book 
derives from the fact that it typifies a pop- 
ular literary form and a philosophy which 
still survive, though in lesser degree, in 
contemporary literature. 

The Story: 

Indiana was married to pompous, quick- 
tempered Monsieur Delmare, a retired 
army officer no longer young. Loyal to her 
suspicious and jealous husband, she had 
lived a discontented, uneventful life. Her 
cousin, Sir Ralph Brown, himself un- 
happy and fmstrated, was her only com- 
panion. Although Monsieur Delmare kept 
a watchful eye over the young couple, 
there was noting untoward in the rela- 
tionship between them. As a matter of 
fact. Sir Ralph had secured the good 
graces of Monsieur Delmare and was ac- 
cepted as one of the household. If not an 
intimate friend, he was at least a close 
companion. Indiana was as reserved in her 
behavior toward Sir Ralph as she was 
toward her husband, but to a close ob- 
server it was clear that in a friendly, in- 
articulate manner. Sir Ralph was fond of 
Indiana. 

The submerged tensions of the house- 


hold empted one evening when someone 
was discovered scaling the garden wall 
and entering the grounds of the estate. 
Monsieur Delmare rushed out and fired 
in the darkness at the intruder. When the 
wounded prowler was brought into the 
house, he revealed himself as Raymon de 
Rami^re, a young man who, so he main- 
tained, wished to see Monsieur Delmare 
about the latter's manufacturing enter- 
prise. De Rami^re said that his brother 
had a similar business in another part of 
the country and would profit by Delmare's 
information. 

Delmare's suspicions were dissolved. 
He had not, however, noticed the behavior 
of Noun, Indiana's friend and maid. Noun 
had become extremely agitated at the 
entrance of de Rami^re, a fact which no- 
body noticed in the excitement. She knew 
that de Rami^re had come to the estate not 
to see Delmare on business, but to keep 
a rendezvous with her. Noun had been 
his mistress for some time. Once in the 
house, however, he was immediately at- 
tracted to Indiana, especially so since he 
was already tiring of Noun. 

De Rami^re began systematically his 
suit for Indiana's affections and to that 
end he enlisted the aid of both his mother 
and Indiana's aunt. Before long Indiana 
began to reciprocate his attentions and 
the affair became the subject of much dis- 
cussion in Parisian salons, Delmare re- 
mained ignorant of the gossip. But in spite 
of de Rami^re's urgent avowals and prot- 
estations, Indiana refused to yield herself 
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him because she preferred a pure and 
ritual love. Upset by her refusals, de 
mi^re contracted a fever which kept 
n confined to his bed for several days, 
liana, too, was strongly affected and 
perienced several spells of swooning. 
One night, impatient to achieve his de- 
e, de Rami^re impetuously entered the 
ihnare house. Indiana was away, but 
)un was there awaiting the return of 
r mistress. The two met in Indiana’s 
)m and Noun, as passionate as ever, en- 
ed the young man’s surrender. Aroused 
the return of Indiana, Noun escaped, 
.ving de Rami^re to face her mistress 
me. Indiana, disturbed to find her 
itor in her room, ordered him to leave 
Fore his presence was discovered. 

A short time later. Noun’s body was 
covered floating in a nearby stream, 
egnant, she had taken her life because 
de Ramiire’s refusal to marry her or 
en to continue their relationship. In- 
ina was broken-hearted at the death of 
r maid and de Rami^re himself was 
jatly perturbed. By that time he had 
ed of his pursuit of Indiana and had de- 
mined to forget her. One night Indiana, 
ving decided at last to become his mis- 
!ss in fact, went to his rooms. Learning 
at he was not at home, she waited until 


he returned at dawn. Then she offered 
herself to him. Unfortunately, while they 
were talking, dawn broke. Compromised 
by her presence in de Rami^re’s rooms at 
that hour, Indiana returned to her home, 
where Delmare, agitated by the discovery 
of her absence, received her with cold 
suspicion. 

Soon afterward Delmare suffered busi- 
ness reverses and faced complete ruin. In- 
diana contritely went with him to the Isle 
of Bourbon, where he hoped to make an- 
other fortune. Unhappy in her new home, 
she lived only for the letters de Rami^re 
wrote her. At last she decided to leave 
Delmare and arranged for her secret pas- 
sage back to France. On her arrival in 
Paris, she learned that fickle de Rami^re 
had recently married. 

For weeks she lived a miserable exist- 
ence. Penniless and starving, she decided 
to die. When she and Sir Ralph, who had 
followed her to Paris, were strangely re- 
united, they agreed to commit suicide by 
drowning. At the last minute, however, 
they changed their minds. Moved by Sir 
Ralph’s devotion, Indiana realized that he 
was the man she truly loved. Together 
they forsook civilization and lived as 
recluses, away from all people and society, 
but satisfied and happy at last. 



INES DE CASTRO 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Antonio Ferreira (1528?-! 569) 

Type of 'plot: Romantic tragedy 
Time of plot: 1354-1360 
Locale: Portugal 
First presented: c, 1558 

Principal characters: 

Alfonso IV, King of Portugal 

Prince Pedro, his son 

Ines de Castro, secretly married to Pedro 

Secretary to the Prince 

Diogo Lopes Pacheco, 

Pero Coelho, and 
Gonzalves, IGng Alfonso’s advisers 


Critique: 

The love story of In^s de Castro was 
popular with poets and historians long 
before a Lisbon humanist dramatized it 
as the first dramatic trage^ in Portu- 
guese, and preceded in all European lit- 
erature by only one other, Sofonisha 
(1515), by the Italian Gian Trissino 
(1478-1550). The dramatist, Antdnio 
Ferreira, was the younger son of a noble 
at the court of the Duke of Coimbra. In 
construction, Inis de Castro follows Greek 
models, with a chorus that appears in all 
five acts, both as Ideal Spectator and as 
the Voice of Fate. This tragedy has flaws. 
The lengthy exposition by Ines in blank 
verse is hardly inspiring, and the simple 
plot allows little on-stage action. Even 
the murder of In^s must be inferred from 
the words of the Chorus and the mes- 
senger’s report. But there are, in spite of 
these defects, moments of dramatic bril- 
liance and scenes of suspense and charged 
emotion, vsrith moving poetry to give the 
drama other reasons for permanence be- 
sides its interest as a pioneer effort. 

The Story: 

On a lovely spring day in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, Ines de Castro 
felt especially happy as she walked in 
her garden in Portugal. Though an ille- 
gitimate daughter of a famous Galician 
noble, she had won the love of Prince 
Pedro, son of Alfonso IV of Portugal; at 
last she felt sure the world was about to 


learn that he loved her too. Theirs had 
been a star-crossed love. Pedro’s father, 
trying his best to destroy his son’s love 
for a woman unsuitable to rule Portugal, 
had compelled his heir to marry the 
Princess Constanza of Castile. But, as 
Ines confided to her nurse, fate had been 
on the side of true love. The birth of 
Constanza’s son, heir to the crown of 
Portugal, had cost his mother her life. At 
last Pedro was free. He had carried out 
his father’s command. He had insured a 
continuation of the dynasty, and now he 
was coming back to the woman he really 
loved. Surely King Alfonso would now 
relent. The beauty of the day seemed an 
omen, and In^s was weeping with joy as 
she waited for her lover to appear. 

The old nurse was less sure, however, 
that her mistress’ tears were an omen of 
joy; they might be a foreboding of trag- 
edy. She begged In^s not to count on hap- 
piness until everything was settled. In^, 
hearing Pedro approaching, would listen 
to no warnings. 

The prince greeted her with an as- 
surance that all would go well. To him- 
self, however, he wondered why he was 
not loved by the common people of Portu- 
gal and why his father had been so in- 
censed by his sincere love for Ines. Never- 
theless, he was confident, like Inds, that 
their four children would move the stem 
old king to pity. Pedro hoped for the 
royal acceptance of the love between 



lem and a state wedding to show King 
Ifonso’s recognition of his grandchil- 
en, 

Pedro's secretary tried to disillusion 
m. In spite of the nobility of her famous 
ther, the irregularity of Ines' birth was 
luse enough for King Alfonso's repeated 
ders that Pedro must put het out of his 
ind. The secretary begged Pedro, for 
.e good of the state, to let reason con- 
ler desire and to give up the passion 
.at enslaved him and made him dis- 
>edient to the royal will. The prince re- 
ised. He had obeyed his father in mar- 
ing Constanza. Events had proved that 
iSs was fated to be his real wife. 

King Alfonso, meanwhile, was pacing 
s throne room. His three advisers, Diogo 
Dpes Pacheco, Pero Coelho, and Gon- 
Ives, were deaf to his complaints that 
king had more woes than pleasures, 
hey preached the obligation of power, 
)inting out that an officially sanctioned 
arriage between Pedro and In^s, whose 
lildren were older than the recently- 
)m son of Constanza's, might jeopardize 
e succession of the young child. One of 
e advisers, the dominating Pacheco, ar- 
led that the removal of Inis would solve 
[ difficulties. In spite of King Alfonso's 
isic agreement with the suggestion, 
uch argument was needed before the 
ng finally gave the trio orders to kill 
s son’s mistress. 

That night In^s had a dream in which 
le was about to die. She interpreted it 
proof that Pedro was dead; otherwise 
i would have been quick to defend her. 
jfore she could discover what truth 


there was in her dream, the king arrived 
with a sentence of death. He was ac- 
companied by Pacheco, who intended to 
block any appeals for royal mercy. In^ 
pleaded so touchingly, however, insisting 
on her innocence and the helplessness of 
her four children related through Pedro 
to King Alfonso, that the king, reminded 
of his love for his own child, finally 
agreed to spare her. 

But the reprieve did not last long. 
Once more the king’s advisers, selfishly 
hoping for more gratitude from the King 
of Castile than revenge by a mere Gali- 
cian nobleman, worked on the king, in 
their determination that Constanza's child 
should inherit the throne. Though they 
could not get his consent to the death of 
InSs, King Alfonso did not actually for- 
bid it. Twisting his indefiniteness into 
permission, the evil trio hurried away to 
murder the innocent InSs de Castro. 

In the meantime Pedro, hurrying ea- 
gerly to join her and confident that the 
Idng would consider his son's happiness 
and permit their official marriage, was 
met by a messenger who told the prince 
that the three advisers had sought out 
Infis and killed her. Out of his mind with 
grief, Pedro swore to have revenge on all 
concerned, including his father. He would 
cast him from the throne and then hunt 
down and torture the three evil mur- 
derers, and he would not only see to it 
that a child of In^s should be named his 
successor, but when he was crowned he 
would also have Ines' corpse exhumed 
and seated on the throne beside him to 
receive the honors of a royal coronation. 



THE INFORMER 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Liam OTlaherty (1896- ) 

Type of plot: Psychological melodrama 
Time of plot: The 1920’s 
Locale: Dublin 
First published: 1925 

Frincipal characters: 

Francis Joseph McPhielip, a political murderer 
Gypo Nolan, the informer 
Dan Gallagher, a revolutionist 
Katie Fox, a prostitute 

Critique: 


The Informer, an outstanding example 
of modern Irish realism and a masterpiece 
of suspense, has had a popular as well 
as a critical success. Part of its merit con- 
sists of its adherence to the classical uni- 
ties of time, place, and action, for the 
entire story covers only a single night in 
Dublin. O^Flaherty has given a realistic 
picture of the slum and its people, and 
of the tight-knit revolutionary organiza- 
tion which could flourish so completely 
only in Ireland. 

The Story: 

Francis McPhillip came to the door 
of the public lodging-house. He was un- 
obtrusively and shabbily dressed. With 
the caution bom of necessity, he waited 
in the doorway until he was sure he was 
not followed. He kept his hand inside 
his raincoat to touch the reassuring butt 
of his pistol. For six months he had been 
a htmted man, hiding out in the wild 
mountains. 

It was in October that he had killed 
the secretary of the Farmers' Union. He 
had orders from the revolutionary organi- 
zation to use his gun only if he had to; 
after the killing the organization had 
disavowed his act and expelled him. So 
he had been a lone fugitive. Now he 
was back in Dublin to see his family 
once more. 

He searched among the public rooms 
crowded with Dublin s poor. In the din- 


ing-room he found the man he had come 
to see; Gypo Nolan. Gypo was eating 
from a huge plate of cabbage and bacon 
he had stolen from a locker. Francis sat 
down and inquired hoarsely of G]ypo if 
the police were still watching his par- 
ents' house. Gypo gave only grunts at 
first, and then said he thought the coast 
was dear. After eating voraciously from 
Gypo's plate. Frauds slipped out. 

Gypo thought stolidly of his former 
companion in die organization. Then he 
thought bitterly of his empty pockets; 
he could not buy a bed tonight. He tried 
to link up these two facts, but Gypo 
drought only with great diflEculty. The 
organization had expelled him too, for 
he had been Frauds' companion at the 
time of the murder. Without Frauds' 
agile brain he could make no plans. At 
l^t a light came. He marched off to the 
police station and told the officers where 
they could find Frauds. For his informa- 
tion he received twenty poxmds. Shortly 
afterward, Francis shot himself as police 
officers surrounded his father's house. 

In a public house Gypo met Katie Fox, 
a prostitute who took care of him occa- 
sionally when he was destitute. He 
bought her a few glasses of gin and told 
her he had no need of her bed that night. 
She was suspidous because he was in 
funds and accused him of robbing a 
church. During the quarrel she acdden- 
tally let drop the word "informer." 0)^)0 
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vas startled. He was glad to leave her 
,nd go out in the night. 

To keep up appearances, Gypo went 
0 the McPhillip house. He quarreled 
vith Francis* father, who blamed him for 
he wild life Francis had led, Francis* 
nother and his sister Mary, however, up- 
leld Gypo for his visit of sympathy. As 
le left he gave Mrs. McPhillip four 
ilver coins. 

Bardy followed him out. Bartly was 
in organization member sent out to bring 
3ypo in. After Bartly made a taunting 
:eference to the coins he had given Frau- 
ds* mother, Gypo choked Bardy, and 
)nly the arrival of an armed friend saved 
lis life. By threats and persuasion Gypo 
«ras led to the organization headquarters, 
ivhere he met the feared and respected 
Dan Gallagher, the revolutionists* leader. 

Because of his stupidity and his great 
strength, Gypo had no fear of men or 
guns, but Dan was intelligent and soon 
Dvercame Gypo*s hostility. If Gypo could 
Dnly give them a lead on the person who 
bad informed the police of Francis* re- 
turn, he would be taken back into the 
organization. Dan brought out a bottle 
and gave Gypo several drinks. Under 
their influence Gypo concocted a story: 
Rat Mulligan had a grudge against Fran- 
cis for betraying his sister, and Gypo de- 
clared he had seen Rat following Francis 
away from the lodging-house. Though he 
was skeptical, Dan sent for Rat and or- 
dered Gypo to appear for the hearing 
that night at one-thirty. 

Followed by his shadow Bartly, Gypo 
went out confidently. In a street fight 
he knocked out a policeman from sheer ex- 
uberance, Trailed by an admiring rabble, 
he went to a lunch stand and bought 
food for all his admirers. In the con- 
fusion he slipped away from Bartly. 

Gypo was elated. He had money; he 
was safe; he would be back in the or- 
ganization. He went to a superior brothel 
and spent money recklessly. A well- 
dressed woman with a scar on her face 
held aloof. She refused Gypo*s advances, 
saying she was the wife of an army of- 


ficer and wanted to get back to London. 
Gypo gave her the fare and accepted the 
companionship of another girl, Maggie. 
Bartly found him with her and reminded 
him of the inquiry. Gypo gave Maggie a 
pound to take to Katie and followed Bartly 
willingly. 

Meanwhile Dan had been at the Mc- 
Phillip house to take the family*s state- 
ments. He made love briefly to Mary and 
induced her to accompany him to the 
inquiry, a kangaroo court held in the 
wine cellar of a ruined house. Dan acted 
as prosecutor and three of his men were 
judges. 

First Rat Mulligan was questioned, but 
it soon developed that Rat could not pos- 
sibly have been the informer. When 
Gypo was brought in, Dan made a con- 
vincing case: Gypo knew where Francis 
was going, Gypo had left the lodging- 
house at the right time, Gypo had been 
squandering money all night. At last 
Gypo broke down and confessed his guilt. 
Dan had him imprisoned in a cellar room 
with armed guards at the door. 

Long ago Francis had discussed with 
Gypo how to get out of the cell. In the 
ceiling there was a trapdoor covered with 
dirt. Exerting his great strength, Gypo 
seized an iron ring with his hands, and 
with his legs forced up both trapdoor and 
covering earth. As he scrambled out the 
alerted guards shot at him, but he got 
away. Dan was terrified. Gypo might go 
to the police and the secret organization 
would be broken up. Mary was aston- 
ished at the weakness of resourceful Dan. 
When he pulled himself together, he sent 
agents to cover the roads leading out of 
the area. Gypo was trapped. 

Every time Gypo tried to leave the 
slum district, he found waiting guards. 
His only refuge was Katie's room. She 
let him stay, and he thankfully fell into 
brutish sleep. Somehow Katie began to 
think of her own lost and vicious life, 
and she identified her misery with Gypo. 
With a notion that she would be canon- 
ized, she crept off to inform the organiza- 
tion of Gypo*s hiding place. 



As four armed men closed in on him, 
Gypo awoke just in time to fight them 
off. He crippled two of them in a strug- 
gle on the stairs, but he was wounded 
several times as he ran to escape execu- 
tion. 

Gypo became weaker as he fled. Dan 
saw him but shrugged as he turned away. 
He knew the informer was done for. In 
growing confusion Gypo went into a 


church where early mass was being cele- 
brated. With dimming vision he made 
out Mrs. McPhillip. He fell in front of 
her seat and confessed his treachery. 
When she forgave him, Gypo stood up 
and in a loud voice called to Francis that 
his mother had forgiven him. With a 
gurgle he fell forward and shivered as 
blood gushed from his mouth. 



THE INNOCENT VOYAGE 


ype of work: Novel 
uthor: Ri'.:hard Hughes (1900- ) 

ype of plot: Psycliological realism 
ime of plot: Early nineteenth century 
ycale: Jamaica, the high seas, England 
rst published: 1929 

Ptinctpal characters: 

Mr. Bas-Thornton, a plantation owner in Jamaica 

Mrs. Bas-Thornton, his wife 

John, 

Emily, 

Edward, 

Rachael, and 
Laura, their children 
Margaret Fernandez, Emily's friend 
Harry Fernandez, her brother 
Captain Jonsen, captain of a pirate ship 
A Dutch Sea Captain, murdered by Emily 


ritique: 

The Innocent Voyage, equally well- 
lown under its alternate English title, 
High Wind in Jamaica, is an unusual 
)vel on which the author has realist!- 
lly shown the effect— -or lack of effect 
of a series of horrible experiences upon 
e minds of seven young children. These 
periences include a hurricane, capture 
T pirates, seduction, murder, and a trial 
Old Bailey. Written with varied hu- 
or that runs from macabre playfulness 
biting satire, the novel ranks as a 
inor classic because of its convincing 
sights into the childhood psyche. For 
e world of childhood, as the writer 
akes plain, is quite different from the 
lult one, and also different from what 
ost grownups suppose. The Bas-Thom- 
n children are not young monsters, as 
me mistaken readers have supposed, 
hey are children protected and insu- 
ted by the amorality of their own in- 
jcence from an adult world of compul- 
ans, frustrations, and fears. 

he Story: 

Five young Bas-Thomtons lived on the 
mily^s run-down sugar plantation in 
imaica. On the day after Emily's tenth 


birthday they were allowed to make their 
first visit away from home. They went 
to meet Margaret and Harry Fernandez, 
children of creole neighbors, on a near- 
by plantation. The Fernandez children 
often ran around barefoot, like Negroes; 
Emily thought it quite wonderful. Dur- 
ing their visit the region was shaken by 
a slight quake. Emily, wildly excite^ 
galloped her pony into the sea. For the 
first time she realized that there were 
forces in the world over which neither 
she nor adults had any control. 

If the earthquake was the most thrill- 
ing event of Emily's life, the death of a 
pet cat was soon to be the most terrible. 
The next evening, back home, a hurri- 
cane struck the island. While the house 
shook under the force of wind and rain, 
Tabby streaked through the house and 
dashed out into the storm pursued by 
a pack of wild jungle cats. That night 
the house and the surrounding country- 
side were blown flat, but the destruction 
was nothing compared with the mystery 
of Tabby's horrible fate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bas-Thomton had no 
way of knowing what was passing 
through the children's minds. Fearing 
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that the hurricane must have been a shock 
to them, the parents reluctantly decided 
to send them back to England to school. 
They and the Fernandez children were 
shortly put aboard the Clorinda, in care 
of Captain James Marpole. 

Off the Cuban coast pirates boarded the 
vessel. Her stores and valuables were 
seized, and the children removed to the 
marauder for their supper. Captain Mar- 
pole, mistaking efforts to return the chil- 
dren for the splash of bodies thrown 
overboard, left the scene under full sail. 
Later he wrote the Bas-Tliomtons that 
the pirates had callously murdered the 
children. Actually, Captain Jonsen, lead- 
er of the pirate crew, was surprised to find 
himself the custodian of seven young 
travelers. 

The Clorinda s cargo was auctioned 
off at Santa Lucia, Cuba. While playing, 
Emily^s older brother John fell forty feet 
to his death from a warehouse doorway. 
The vessel presently put to sea with the 
surviving children. 

For weeks the pirate ship sailed aim- 
lessly over the ocean in search of booty. 
The children, allowed to do much as they 
pleased, amused themselves with two pigs 
and a monkey the vessel carried. Emily 
began to be aware of her identity as a 
separate personality; shipboard life which 
she had accepted unquestioningly at first 
began to disturb her. One night Captain 
Jonsen, drunk, came into the children's 
quarters. When he tried to stroke Emily's 
hair she bit his thumb. Margaret, more ma- 
ture, was sick after the incident, but a few 
days later she went to the captain's cabin 
to live. From that time on she avoided the 
other children. 

As both bote an individual weight of 
guilt, Emily and the captain evaded each 
other after the drunken incident, until a 
thigh wound Emily received from a mar- 
lin spike dropped by Rachel brought 
about a reconciliation. Captain Jonsen 
carried her to his cabin, dressed the gash, 
and gave her his bunk. 

Emily was still confined to bed, her 
wound healing, when the pirates cap- 


tured a Dutch steamer carrying a cargo 
of wild animals. Her captain was bound 
and left tied on the floor of Emily's 
cabin while Captain Jonsen and his crew 
amused themselves with the animals 
aboard their prize. 

While Emily screamed futilely, the 
Dutch captain managed to roll toward a 
knife lying in a comer. He was not a 
handsome man. He seemed to have no 
neck and he reeked of cigar smoke; the 
fact that he was tied up like an animal 
added to Emily's terror. His fingers were 
groping for the blade when she threw 
herself out of her bunk. Seizing the 
knife, she slashed at him until he was 
covered with wounds. Leaving him to 
bleed to death, she then hurled the weap- 
on toward the door and dragged herself 
back to the bunk. 

Margaret was the first to enter the 
cabin, and so the first boatload of pirates 
to return from the captured steamer 
thought she had committed the crime. 
Horrified, they dropped her overboard to 
drown. The freebooters in the second 
boat, assuming that she had accidentally 
fallen in, picked her up. In the excite- 
ment caused by the murder no one no- 
ticed her come aboard, and she was not 
disturbed when she rejoined the yoimger 
children in the hold. 

With the captain's death hanging over 
their heads, intimacy between children 
and pirates came to an end. Realizing the 
wantonness of her deed, Emily had to 
bear the double burden of her conscience 
and the fear that Margaret would iden- 
tify the real culprit. 

The sight of a man-of-war on the hori- 
zon finally brought Captain Jonsen to 
a decision; it was time he and the chil- 
dren parted company. With his ship dis- 
guised as a shabby cargo vessel, the Lizzie 
Green, he persuaded Ae captain of a 
passing steamship to relieve him of his 
young passengers. The children were 
laying their ovm plans for capturing an- 
other prize when Ae mate c^ed Emily 
aside to coach her in what he hoped 
would be Ae children's story. Emily 
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illingly promised to say that the captain 
the Lizzie Green had rescued them 
om pirates; but it was she who, in a 
lildish burst of confidence to the stew- 
dess aboard the steamer, told the secret 
' the pirate vessel On that information, 
gunboat apprehended Captain Jonsen 
id his men; they were imprisoned in 
^ewgate. The young Bas-Thomtons were 
united with their parents, who had sold 
le plantation and moved to England, 
[argaret and Harry Fernandez went to 
ay with relatives. 

Although Emily had revealed their 
iptors* identities readily enough, the 
rosecuting attorney had good reason for 
aubting his ability to obtain a convic- 
on. The children told about the pirates' 
lonlcey and some turtles the Clorinda 
ad carried, but of life aboard the pirate 
lip they had little to say. All memory 
f John seemed obliterated from their 
linds. It was accepted by the grownups, 
nd gradually by the children, that he 
ad died trying to protect the girls. This 


conclusion was substantiated by Marga- 
ret’s condition of shock and loss of mem- 
ory. 

Emily became the chief witness for die 
Crown. Asked about the Dutch captain 
and the possibility that he had been mur- 
dered, she became hysterical but man- 
aged to say she had seen him lying in a 
pool of blood. Her statement was enough 
for a conviction. As she left the court- 
room she saw in Captain Jonsen's eyes 
the same desperate and despairing look 
she had seen in Tabby's the night of the 
hurricane. Captain Jonsen was con- 
demned to be hanged. 

A few days later Emily was taken to 
her new school by her parents. The head 
mistress spoke feelingly of the experiences 
Emily had undergone, but anyone else, 
looking at her, would have found that 
Emily's innocent young face blended per- 
fectly with the others as she stood chat- 
tering with the quiet-mannered young 
ladies who were to be her new mends. 



THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Type of work: Drama 
Author: Nikolai V. Gogol (1809-1852) 
of flot: Political satire 
Time of flot: Early nineteenth century 
Locale: Russia 
First presented: 1836 

Principal characters: 

Anton Antonovich Skvotnik-Dmukhanovsky, prefect of a gmaH 
provincial tovm 
Anna, his wife 
Maria, his daughter 

Ivan Alexandrovich Hlestakov, a traveler 
Osip, Ivan's servant 


Critique: 

This comedy, the high point of Gogol's 
work in the drama, represents an effective 
protest on his part against the fumbling, 
venal bureaucracy of Russia's small towns. 
Under the tsars, favoritism was rife, and 
the practice of giving and accepting bribes 
and favors is here satirized. The characters 
in the play are numerous but unimpor- 
tant. The situation, which is credibly pre- 
sented, and the system of government 
portrayed are what make this comedy live. 
The resemblances to modem manners and 
customs are close enough for us to enjoy 
the basic similarity to bureaucratic institu- 
tions in our own time. 

The Story: 

The prefect of the town, Anton Anton- 
ovich, had received a disquieting letter. A 
friend wrote that an inspector was coming 
to visit the province and particularly his 
district. The inspector would probably 
travel incognito. The friend advised the 
prefect to clean up the town and hide 
evidence of any bribes that might discredit 
him. Anton in haste called a meeting of 
the local dietaries and instructed them 
how to make a good impression on the 
oflEicial from the capital. 

Artemy Filippovich Zemlyanika, the 
hospital manager, was advised to put 
clean nightcaps on the patients and take 
away their strong tobacco for a time. The 
manager was thoughtful; he had always 
proceeded on the theory that if a patient 


were going to die, he would die anyway. 
He decided, however, to clean up both the 
patients and the hospital and to put up a 
sign in Latin over each bed to tell the 
patient's malady. 

Ammos Fedorovich Lyapkin-Tyapidn, 
the judge, spent most of his time himting. 
He kept a whip and other sporting equip- 
ment in his courtroom, and in the vesti- 
bule the porter kept a Hock of geese. His 
assessor always smelled of liquor. Ammos 
protested that the assessor was injured as 
a baby and had smelled of brandy ever 
since. Anton suggested that he be made to 
eat garlic to cover the smell. 

Luka Lukich HIopov, the head of the 
school, was advised to cover up the more 
obvious foibles of his teachers. The one 
with a fat face, for instance, always made 
horrible grimaces when a visitor came and 
pulled his beard under his necktie, and 
the history teacher jumped on his desk 
when he described the Macedonian wars. 

Piqued by a recital of their weaknesses, 
the others turned on Anton and reminded 
him that he took money bribes and only 
recently had had the wife of a non- 
commissioned officer flogged. During the 
wrangle the postmaster came in to see if 
they had had any news of the inspector^ s 
arrival. Anton advised the postmaster to 
open all letters in an attempt to discover 
who the inspector might be and when he 
would arrive. The advice was superfluous, 
for the postmaster always read all die let- 



rs anyway. 

Two squires of the town, Bobchinsky 
id Dobchinsky, rushed in with exciting 
iws. A mysterious stranger, obviously a 
gh-bom gentleman, was at that moment 
dging in the local inn, and had been 
ere a fortnight His servant had let it 
It that his master was from St. Peters- 
irg. Sure that the stranger was the in- 
lector, the company trembled to think 
hat he might already have learned. They 
attered to repair any damage they could. 
At the inn Osip was lying on his mas- 
bed and ruminating on the queemess 
gentlefolk. His gentleman was always 
mbling, always broke, always selling his 
Dthes to get funds. They were stuck in 
is wretched inn because there was no 
oney to pay their bill. At this point, 
an Alexandrovich burst in, loudly call- 
g for supper. 

When the waiter was summoned, he 
solently refused to serve Ivan until the 
lest had paid his bill. After a long ar- 
iment, some watery soup and a tough 
m were brought, and perforce Ivan 
ned poorly. As the dishes were being 
moved amidst a tussle between Osip and 
le waiter for the remains of the supper, 
sitors were announced. 

Nervous and apologetic, the prefect 
ood before Ivan’s august person. Ivan 
lought, however, that he was to be put in 
il. For a time the conversation was at 
:oss purposes, but Ivan had the nimbler 
it and allowed the prefect to do most of 
le talking. When he began to suspect 
hat Anton was trying to say, he coolly 
xepted two hundred roubles to pay his 
ill, an invitation to stay at the prefect’s 
ouse, and a nomination as the guest of 
onor at an oflficial dinner at the hospital. 
Anna and Maria were arguing about 
lothes, as usual, when Dobchinsky 
ashed in to announce the arrival of the 
ispector and his fine condescension in 
oming to stay at their house. Dobchinsky 
lOUght that he was being honest when he 
ssured them their guest was a general. 
Tirilled at the idea of entertaining a gen- 
ral, the two ladies began to primp and 


preen. 

When the men came in, Anton tried to 
impress the inspector by saying that he 
never played cards. Ivan approved; he 
especially abhorred gambling. Osip snick- 
ered at his master’s remark, but fortu- 
nately he was not noticed. To impress the 
household Ivan then informed them that 
he was an author; besides writing for die 
papers he composed poetry and novels, 
Wlien he referred casually to his high 
political connections, his hearers were 
particularly the ladies. Meanwhile 
Ivan was steadily drinking wine. At last 
he fell into a drunken sleep in his chair. 

With only Osip remaining, Anton tried 
to pump the servant as to his master’s 
habits and tastes, while the ladies tried 
to find out something about Ivan’s love 
life. Since Anton kept giving him money, 
Osip obliged by telling many details of his 
master’s place in high society. 

Ivan was put to bed to sleep off the 
wine. When he awoke, the dignitaries of 
the town waited on him one by one. 
Ammos, the judge, introduced himself 
and asked for the inspector's orders. Ivan 
carelessly promised to speak well of the 
judge to his friends, and just as carelessly 
borrowed money from his suppliant. TTie 

E ostmaster was impressed with Ivan’s 
iendliness and was glad to lend him 
three hundred roubles. Both Luka and 
Artemy were glad to lend the inspector 
three or four hundred roubles, but 
Bobchinsky and Dobchinsky together 
could raise only sixty-five roubles. 

When the petitioners left, Osip begged 
his master to leave while the pickings were 
still good. Ivan, agreeing that immediate 
departure might be prudent, sent the serv- 
ant to make arrangements. Osip wangled 
the best coach the town could offer. In 
the meantime several shopkeepers also 
came in to protest against the prefect, who 
was making them pay tribute. From them 
Ivan borrowed five hundred roubles. 

When Maria came in, Ivan was so 
elated at his successes that he made love 
to her and finally kissed her on the shoul- 
der. The daughter scurried away as her 



mother came in, and Ivan ogled the older 
lady, too. The daughter came hack, full of 
curiosity, and in Us confusion Ivan pro- 
posed marriage to Maria, who accepted 
him graciously. After writing a letter to a 
friend, in which he detailed his humorous 
adventures, Ivan left town. He promised, 
however, to return the next day. 

In the morning Anton and his wife re- 
ceived the envious congratulations of 
friends. The ladies, green with envy, as- 
sured Maria that she would be a belle in 
St. Petersburg society. The parents, much 
taken with the idea, decided that their 
new son-in-law would insist on taking the 
whole family to live in the capital. Anton 


was sure that he would be made a general 
at least. 

At that moment the postmaster arrived 
with Ivan^s letter. When he read the 
frank description of the pretended inspec- 
tor's love-making and his franker opinion 
of the muddle-headed town officials, the 
tremendous hoax gradually dawned on 
the company. 

As the crestfallen crowd was counting 
up the losses, a gendarme came in with an 
official announcement. An inspector from 
St. Petersburg had just arrived and de- 
sired them all to wait upon him immedi- 
ately. He was staying at ffie inn. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS 

pe of uwrh Psychological study 
thor: Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) 

St 'published: 1900 


In March, 1931, in a foreword to the 
rd English edition of The Interpreta- 
n of Dreams, Freud expressed the 
inion that the volume contained the 
ist valuable of all the discoveries he 
3 been fortunate enough to make. 

The author s estimation of his work 
icurs with that of most students and 
tics. The ideas that dreams are wish- 
[fillments, that the dream disguises the 
shes of the unconscious, that dreams 
; always important, always significant, 
d that they express infantile wishes— 
rticularly for the death of the parent 
the same sex as that of the dreamer— 
appear in this masterpiece of psycho- 
^cal interpretation. Here the Oedipus 
mplex is first named and explained and 
e method of psychoanalysis is given im- 
tus and credibility by its application to 
e analysis of dreams. 

It is common criticism of Freud to say 
at the father of psychoanalysis, al- 
ough inspired in this and other works, 
snt too far in his generalizations con- 
rning the basic drives of the uncon- 
ious. Freud is charged with regarding 
ery latent wish as having a sexual ob- 
ct, and he is criticized for supposing 
at dreams can be understood as corn- 
exes of such universally significant sym- 
)ls as umbrellas and boxes. 

Although Freud argues that repressed 
ishes that show themselves in disguised 
irm in dreams generally have something 
I do with the unsatisfied sexual cravings 
■ childhood— for dreams are important 
id concern themselves only with matters 
e cannot resolve by conscious delibera- 
on and action— he allows for the dream 
itisf action of other wishes that reality 
as frustrated: the desire for the contin- 
ed existence of a loved one already dead, 
le desire for sleep as a continuation of 
le escape from reality, the desire for 


venge when revenge is impossible. 

As for the charge that Freud regarded 
dreams as complexes of symbols having 
the same significance for all dreamers, 
this is clearly unwarranted. Freud ex- 
plicitly states that ‘*only the context can 
furnish the correct meaning" of a dream 
symbol. He rejects as wholly inadequate 
the use of any such simple key as a dream 
book of symbols. Each dreamer utilizes 
the material of his own experience in his 
own way, and only by a careful analytical 
study of associations— obscured by the 
manifest content of the dream— is it pos- 
sible to get at the particular use of sym- 
bols in an individual's dream. It is worth 
noting, Freud admits, that many symbols 
recur with much the same intent in manv 
dreams of different persons; but this 
knowledge must be used judiciously. The 
agreement in the use of symbols is only 
partly a matter of cultural tendencies; it 
is largely attributable to limitations of the 
imagination imposed by the material it- 
self: “To use long, stiff objects and 
weapons as symbols of the female geni- 
tals, or hollow objects (chests, boxes, etc.) 
as symbols of the male genitals, is cer- 
tainly not permitted by the imagination.” 

It is not surprising that most of the 
symbols discussed by Freud, either as 
typical symbols or as symbols in individ- 
ual cases, are sexually significant. Al- 
though Freud did not regard all dreams 
as the wish-fulfillments of repressed sex- 
ual desires, he did suppose that a greater 
number of dreams have a sexual connota- 
tion: “The more one is occupied with the 
solution of dreams, the readier one be- 
comes to acknowledge that the majority 
of the dreams of adults deal with sexual 
material and give expression to erotic 
wishes.” But Freud adds, “In dream- 
interpretation this importance of the sex- 
ual complexes must never be forgotten, 



gerate it to the exclusion of all other' 
factors/' 

The technique of dream-interpretation 
is certainly not exhausted, according to 
Freud, by the technique of symbol in- 
terpretation. Dreams involve the use of 
the images dreamed, the manifest dream- 
content, as a way of disguising the un- 
conscious ^^ream-thoughts” or latent 
dream-content. The significance of a 
dream may be revealed only after one has 
understood the dramatic use of the sym- 
bolism of the dream, the condensation 
of the material, the displacement of the 
conventional meaning of a symbol or 
utterance, or even a displacement of the 
'‘center” of the dream-thoughts; i.e., the 
manifest dream may center about a mat- 
ter removed from the central concern of 
the latent dream. As Freud explains the 
problems of dream-interpretation, making 
numerous references to dream examples, 
it becomes clear that dream interpretation 
must be at least as ingenious as dream- 
work— and there is nothing more ingen- 
ious. 

Freud begins The Interpretation of 
Dreams with a history of the scientific 
literature of dream problems from ancient 
times to 1900. He then proceeds to make 
his basic claim: that dreams are inter- 
pretable as wish-fulfillments. To illustrate 
his point, he begins with an involved 
dream of his own, justifying his proce- 
dure by arguing that self-analysis is pos- 
sible and, even when faulty, illustrative. 

A problem arises with the consideration 
of painful dreams. If dreams are wish- 
fulfillments, why are some dreams night- 
mares? Who wishes to be terrified? 
Freud's answer is that the problem arises 
from a confusion between the manifest 
and the latent dream. What is painful, 
considered as manifest, may, because of 
its disguised significance, be regarded as 
satisfactory to the unconscious. When one 
realizes, in addition, that many sup- 
pressed wishes are desires for punish- 
ment, the painful dream presents itself 
as a fulfillment of such wishes. To un- 
derstand the possibility of painful dreams 


it is necessary to consider Freud's 
amended formula: “The dream is the 
(disguised) fulfilment of a (suppressed, 
repressed) wish.” 

In describing the method most useful 
in enabling a person to recall his dream 
both by facilitating memory and by in- 
hibiting the censorship tendency of the 
person recounting the dream, Freud pre- 
sents what has become familiar as the 
psychoanalytic method of free associa- 
tion. He suggests that the patient he put 
into a restful position with his eyes 
closed, that the patient be told not to 
criticize his thoughts or to withhold the 
expression of them, and that he continue 
to be impartial about his ideas. This prob- 
lem of eliminating censorship while re- 
counting the dream is merely an exten- 
sion of the problem of deahng with the 
censorship imposed by the dreamer while 
dreaming. The dreamer does not want to 
acknowledge his desires; for one reason 
or another he has repressed them. The 
fulfillment of the suppressed desire can 
be tolerated by the dreamer only if he 
leaves out anything which would he im- 
derstandable to the waking mind. Conse- 
quently, only a laborious process of un- 
doing the dream-work can result in some 
understanding of the meaning the censor 
tries to hide. 

Among the interesting subsidiary ideas 
of Freud's theory is the idea that the 
dream-stimulus is always to be found 
among the experiences of the hours prior 
to sleeping. Some incident from the day 
becomes the material of the dream, its 
provocative image. But although the 
dream-stimulus is from the day preceding 
sleep, the repressed wish which me dream 
expresses and fulfills is from childhood, 
at least, in the majority of cases: “The 
deeper we go into the analysis of dreams, 
the more often are we put on to the track 
of childish experiences which play the 
part of dream-sources in the latent dream- 
content,” To explain the difficulty of get- 
ting at the experiences in childhood 
which provide the latent dream-content, 
Freud argues for a conception of dreams 



tratified: in the dream layers of mean- 
are involved, and it is only at the 
est stratum that the source in some 
erience of childhood may be discov- 

I 

^mong the typical dreams mentioned 
Freud are the embarrassment dream 
nakedness, interpreted as an exhibi- 
[ dream, fulfilling a wish to return to 
dhood (the time when one ran about 
ed without upsetting anyone); the 
th-wish dream in which one dreams 
the death of a beloved person, inter- 
ted as a dream showing repressed hos- 
y toward brother or sister, father or 
ther; and the examination dream in 
ich one dreams of the disgrace of 
iking an examination, interpreted as 
ecting the ineradicable memories of 
lishments in childhood. 

3f these typical dreams, the death-wish 
am directed to the father (by the son) 
to the mother (by the daughter) is 
ilained in terms of the drama of Oedi- 
; by Sophocles. In the old Greek play, 
dipus unwittingly murders his own 
ler and marries his mother. When he 
:overs his deeds, he blinds himself and 
les himself from Thebes. The appeal 
the drama is explained by Freud as re- 
ting from its role as a wish-fulfillment, 
e play reveals the inner self, the self 
ich directed its first sexual impulses 
/ard the mother and its first jealous 
red toward the father. These feelings 
re been repressed during the course of 
• developing maturity, but they remain 
2 nt, ready to manifest themselves only 
dreams somewhat more obscure than 
! Oedipus drama itself. Freud men- 


tions Hamlet as another play in which 
the same wish is shown, although in 
Hamlet the fulfillment is repressed. Freud 
accounts for Hamlet's reluctance to com- 
plete the task of revenge by pointing out 
that Hamlet cannot bring himself to kill 
a man who accomplished what he him- 
self wishes he had accomplished: the 
murder of his father and marriage to his 
mother. 

In his discussion of the psychology of 
the dream process, Freud calls attention 
to the fact that dreams are quickly for- 
gotten— a natural consequence, if his 
theory is correct. This fact creates prob- 
lems for the analyst who wishes to in- 
terpret dreams in order to discover the 
root of neurotic disturbances. However, 
the self that forgets is the same self that 
dreamed, and it is possible by following 
the implications of even superficial asso- 
ciations to get back to the substance of 
the dream. 

Realizing that many persons would be 
offended by his ideas, Freud attempted 
to forestall criticism by insisting on the 
universal application of his theory and 
by claiming that dreams themselves— 
since they are not acts—are morally inno- 
cent, whatever their content. 

There seems little question but that 
Freud's contribution to psychology in 
The Interpretation of Dreams will remain 
one of the great discoveries of the human 
mind. Whatever its excesses, particularly 
in the hands of enthusiastic followers, 
Freud's central idea gains further con- 
firmation constantly in the experiences of 
dreamers and analysts alike. 



INTRUDER IN THE DUST 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: William Faulkner (1897-1962) 

Type of plot: Social realism 
Time of plot: Early 1930*s 
Locale: Jefferson, Mississippi 
First published: 1948 

Principal characters: 

Charles ("Chick^’) Mallison, a sixteen-year-old boy 

Gavin Stevens, his uncle, a lawyer 

Lucas Beauchamp, an old Negro 

Aleck Sander, Chick's young colored friend 

Miss Habersham, an old woman 

Hope Hampton, the sheriff 


Critique: 

In Intruder in the Dust, Faulkner jux- 
taposed his views regarding the problem 
of the Negro in the South against a 
bizarre tale involving murder, grave rob- 
bing, and lynching. Before the publica- 
tion of this novel, in such works as ‘The 
Bear^* and Light in August, he had only 
hinted at his concept of the problem, 
with the result that nis views were often 
misunderstood, but in Intruder in the 
Dust he set forth his views boldly, often 
reinforcing them with italics and using 
one of his characters as his spokesman. 
Faulkner^s main tenet, developed by Law- 
yer Gavin Stevens, is that the South 
must be left alone to solve its own prob- 
lem; that any interference in the form 
of federal legislation will only strengthen 
the Souths historic defiance of the 
North. Lifted from context, however, the 
plot resembles nothing so much as a 
rather far-fetched murder mystery; iso- 
lated, Gavin Stevens' commentaries on 
the plot sound like so much propaganda. 
But within the framework of the novel 
the plot is credible and Lawyer Stevens' 
harangues are appropriate. After all, the 
story is oriented around a boy. It is quite 
conceivable that a sixteen-year-old could 
get himself into just such a situation; it 
stands to reason that a rhetorical lawyer 
should try to clarify a confused nephew's 
thinking. Intruder in the Dust is a suc- 
cessful novel because Faulkner succeeds 

INTRUDER IN THE DUST by William Faulkner. 
Copyright, 1948, by Random House, Inc. 


in making the reader believe in its cen- 
tral character, understand him, and sym- 
pathize with him. 

The Story: 

On a cold afternoon in November, 
Chick Mallison, twelve years old, accom- 
panied by two Negro boys, went rabbit 
hunting on Carothers Edmonds' place. 
When he fell through the ice into a 
creek, an old Negro, Lucas Beauchamp, 
appeared and watched while the boy 
clambered awkwardly ashore. Then Lucas 
took the white boy and his companions 
to the old colored man's home. There 
Chick dried out in front of the fire and 
ate Lucas' food. Later, when Chick tried 
to pay the old man for his hospitality, 
Lucas spumed his money. Chick threw it 
down, but Lucas made one of the other 
boys pick it up and return it. Chick 
brooded over the incident, ashamed to be 
indebted to a black man, especially one 
as arrogant as Lucas Beauchamp. Again 
trying to repay the old man, he sent Lu- 
cas' wife a mail-order dress bought with 
money he had saved; again refusing to 
acknowledge payment and thus admit his 
inferiority as a Negro, Lucas sent Chick 
a bucket of sorghum sweetening. 

Some four years later when Lucas was 
accused of shooting Vinson Gowrie in 
the back, Chick still had not forgotten his 
unpaid debt to the Negro. Realizing that 

By permission of the publisherSi Bandom House* Inc. 
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Vinson's poor-white family and friends 
were sure to lynch Lucas, Chick wanted 
to leave town* But when Sheriff Hope 
Hampton brought Lucas to the jail in 
Jefferson, Chick, unable to suppress his 
sense of obligation, was standing on the 
street where the old colored man could 
see him. Lucas asked Chick to bring his 
uncle, Gavin Stevens, to the jail. 

At the jail the old man refused to tell 
Stevens what happened at the shooting, 
whereupon the lawyer left in disgust. But 
Lucas did tell Chick that Vinson Cowrie 
had not been shot with his gun— a forty- 
one Colt— and he ashed the boy to verify 
this fact by digging up the corpse. Al- 
though the body was buried nine miles 
from town and the Cowries would be 
sure to shoot a grave robber, Chick agreed 
to the request; he knew that Lucas would 
undoubtedly be lynched if someone did 
not help the old man. Barbershop and 
poolroom loafers had already gathered 
while waiting for the pine-hill country 
Cowries to anive in town, 

Stevens laughed at the story, so Chick's 
only help came from a Negro boy— Aleck 
Sander— and Miss Habersham, an old 
woman of good family who had grown up 
with Lucas’ wife, now dead. And so 
the task of digging up a white man’s 
grave in order to save a haughty, intract- 
able, but innocent Negro was left to two 
adolescents and a seventy-year-old woman 
who felt it her obligation to protect those 
more helpless than she. The three suc- 
ceeded in opening the grave without in- 
cident. In the coffin they found not Vin- 
son Cowrie but Jake Montgomery, whose 


skull had been bashed in. They filled the 
grave, returned to town, wakened Ste- 
vens, and went to the sheriff with their 
story. 

This group, joined by old man Cowrie 
and two of his sons, reopened the grave. 
But when they lifted the lid the coffin 
was found to be empty. A search dis- 
closed Montgomery's body hastily buried 
nearby and Vinson’s sunk in quicksand. 
When the sheriff took Montgomery’s 
body into town, the huge crowd that had 
gathered in anticipation of the lynching 
of Lucas Beauchamp soon scattered. 

Questioning of Lucas revealed that 
Crawford Cowrie had murdered his 
brother Vinson. Crawford, according to 
the old Negro, had been cheating his 
brother in a lumber deal. Jake Mont- 
gomery, to whom Crawford had sold the 
stolen lumber, knew that Crawford was 
the murderer and had dug up Vinson’s 
grave to prove it. Crawford murdered 
Montgomery at the grave and put him 
in Vinson’s coffin. When he saw Chick 
and his friends open the grave, he was 
forced to remove Vinson’s body too. 
Sheriff Hampton soon captured Craw- 
ford, who killed himself in his cell to 
avoid a trial. 

At last, Chick thought, he had freed 
himself of his debt to the old Negro. A 
short time later, however, Lucas appeared 
at Stevens’ office and insisted on paying 
for services rendered. Stevens refused 
payment for both himself and Chick but 
accepted two dollars for '‘expenses.” 
Proud, unhumbled to the end, Lucas 
Beauchamp demanded a receipt. 



THE INVISIBLE MAN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: H. G. Wells (1866-1946) 

Tyf e of plot: Mysteiy romance 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: England 
First published: 1 897 

Principal characters: 

Griffin, the Invisible Man 

Mr. Hall, landlord of the Coach and Horses Inn 

Mrs, Hall, his wife 

Dr. Kjemp, a Burdock physician 

Colonel Ayde, chief of the Burdock police 

Marvel, a tramp 


Critique: 

The Invisible Man belongs to that 
series of pseudo-scientific romances which 
H. G. Wells wrote early in his literary 
career. The plot is one of sheer and 
fantastic invention, but it achieves an 
ail of probability by means of the homely 
and realistic details with which it is 
built up. The characters involved in 
Griffin’s strange predicament are also in 
no way remarkable; their traits, habits, 
and fears are revealed convincingly. The 
novel has outlived the time of its pub- 
lication because of the psychological 
factors arising from the central situation 
and the suspense created by the unfold- 
ing of an unusual plot. 

The Story: 

The stranger arrived at Bramblehurst 
railway station on a cold, snowy day in 
February. Carrying a valise, he trudged 
through driving snow to Iping, where 
he stumbled into the Coach and Horses 
Inn and asked Mrs. Hall, the hostess, 
for a room and a fire. The stranger’s 
face was hidden by dark-blue spectacles 
and bushy side-whiskers. 

He had his dinner in his room. When 
Mrs. Hall took a mustard jar up to him, 
she saw that the stranger’s head was 
completely bandaged. While she was in 
his room, he covered his mouth and 
chin with a napkin. 

His baggage arrived the next day — 


several trunks and boxes of books and a 
crate of botdes packed in straw. The 
drayman’s dog attacked the stranger, 
tearing his glove and ripping his trousers. 
Mr. Hall, landlord of die inn, ran up- 
stairs to see if the stranger had been 
hurt and entered his room without knock- 
ing. He was immediately struck on the 
chest and pushed from the room. When 
Mrs. Hall took up the lodger’s supper, 
she saw that he had unpacked his trunks 
and boxes and set up some strange ap- 
paratus. The lodger was not wearing 
his glasses; his eyes looked sunken and 
hollow. 

In the weeks that followed the vil- 
lagers made many conjectures as to the 
stranger’s identity. Some thought he 
suffered from a queer disease that had 
left his skin black-and-white spotted. 
Unusual happenings also mystified the 
village. One night the vicar and his 
wife were awakened by a noise in the 
vicar’s study and the clinking of money. 
Upon investigation, they saw no one, 
although a candle was burning and they 
heard a sneeze. 

In the meantime Mr. HaU found 
clothing and bandages scattered about 
the lodger’s room; the stranger had dis- 
appeared. The landlord went downstairs 
to call his wife. They heard the front 
door open and shut, but no one came 
into the inn. While they stood wonder- 
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jng what to do, their lodger came down 
the stairs. Where he had been or how 
he had returned to his room unnoticed 
was a mystery he made no attempt to 
explain. 

A short time later, the stranger^s bill 
being overdue, Mrs. Hall refused to serve 
him. When the stranger became abusive, 
Mr. Hall swore out a warrant against 
him. The constable, the landlord, and 
a curious neighbor went upstairs to 
arrest the lodger. After a struggle, the 
man agreed to unmask. The men were 
horror-stricken; the stranger was invisible 
to their view. In the confusion the In- 
visible Man, as the newspapers were soon 
to call him, fled from the inn. 

The next person to encounter the In- 
visible Man was a tramp named Marvel. 
The Invisible Man frightened Marvel 
into accompanying him to the Coach 
and Horses Inn to get his clothing and 
three books. They arrived at the inn 
while the vicar and the village doctor 
were reading the stranger^s diary. They 
knocked the two men about, snatched up 
the clothes and books, and left the inn. 

Newspapers continued to print stories 
of unnatural thefts; money had been 
taken and carried away, the thief in- 
visible but the money in plain view. 
Marvel alvi^)rs seemed to be well- 
supplied with funds. 

One day Marvel, canying three books, 
came running into the JoDy Cricketers 
Inn. He said that the Invisible Man 
was after him. A barman, a policeman, 
and a cabman awaited the Invisible 
Man^s arrival after hiding Marvel. But 
the Invisible Man found Marvel, dragged 
him into the inn kitchen, and tried to 
force him through the door. The three 
men struggled with the unseen creature 
while Marvel crawled into the bar-parlor. 
When the voice of the Invisible Man was 
heard in the inn yard, a viUager fired 
five shots in the direction of the sound. 
Searchers found no body in the yard. 

Meanwhile, in Burdock, Dr, Kemp 
worked late in his study. Preparing to 


on the stairs. He found the doorknob 
of his room smeared with blood and red 
stains on his bed. While he stared in 
amazement at a bandage that was ap- 
parently wrapping itself about nothing 
in midair, a voice called him by name. 
The Invisible Man had taken refuge in 
Kemp's rooms. 

He identified himself as Griffin, a 
young scientist whom Kemp had met at 
the university where both had studied. 
Griffin asked for whiskey and food. He 
said that except for short naps he had 
not slept for three days and nights. 

That night Kemp sat up to read all the 
newspaper accounts of the activities of 
the Invisible Man. At last, after much 
thought, he wrote a letter to Colonel 
Adye, chief of the Burdock police. 

In the morning Griffin told his story 
to Kemp, He explained that for three 
years he had experimented with refrac- 
tions of light on the theory that a 
human body would become invisible if 
the cells could be made transparent. 
Needing money for his work, he had 
robbed his father of money l>elonging 
to someone else and his father had shot 
himself. At last his experiments were 
successful. After setting fire to his room 
in order to destroy the evidence of his 
research, he had begun his strange ad- 
ventures. He had terrorized Oxford 
Street, where passersby had seen only 
his footprints. He discovered that in his 
invisible state he was compelled to fast, 
for all unassimilated food or drink was 
grotesquely visible. At last, prowling 
London streets and made desperate by 
his plight, he had gone to a shop selling 
theatrical supplies. There he had stolen 
the dark glasses, side-whiskers, and 
clothes he wore on his arrival in Iping. 

Griflfin planned to use Kemp's house 
as a headquarters while terrorizing the 
neighborhood. Kemp believed Grifi&n 
mad. When he attempted to restrain 
Grifl£n, the Invisible Man escaped, and 
shortly thereafter a Mr. Wicksteed was 
found murdered, A manhunt began. 



note which announced that the reign of 
terror had begun; one person would be 
executed daily. Kemp himself was to 
be the first victim. He was to die at 
noon; nothing could protect him. 

Kemp sent at once for Colonel Adye, 
While they were discussing possible 
precautions, stones were hurled through 
the windows. The colonel left to return 
to the police station for some blood- 
hounds to set on GriflBn's trail, but out- 
side the house Griffin snatched a re- 
volver from Adye^s pocket and wounded 
the police officer. When Griffin began 
to smash Kemp^s kitchen door with an 
ax, the doctor dimbed through a window 


and ran to a neighbor's house. He was 
refused admittance. He ran to the inn. 
The door was barred. Sudden^ his in- 
visible assailant seized him. While they 
struggled, some men came to the doctors 
rescue. Kemp got hold of Griffin’s arms. 
A constable seized his legs. Someone 
struck through the air with a spade. 
The writhing unseen figure sagged to the 
ground. Kenm announced that he could 
not hear Gri&i’s heartbeats. While the 
crowd gathered, Griffin’s body slowly 
materialized, naked, dead. A sheet was 
brought from the inn and the body was 
carried away. The reign of terror was 
ended. 
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lOLANTHE 


Type of worh G)inic opera 
Author: W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911) 

Type of plot; Humorous satire 
Time of plot; Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 
First Resented: 1882 

Prindfal characters: 

The Lord Chancellor 
Strephon, an Arcadian shepherd 
Queen of the Fairies 
loLANiHE, Strephon's fairy mother 
Phyllis, a shepherdess and ward in Chancery 
The Earl of Mountararat, and 
Earl Tolloller, her suitors 
Prxvatb Willis, a palace guard 


Critique: 

The story of a shepherd lad, the top 
of him a fairy but his feet mired in hu- 
man form, lolanthe. Or, The Peer and 
the Peri is a light-hearted satire on many 
human foibles. In particular, the drama 
pokes fun at the House of Lords, but it 
is such gentle fun that no one in Vic- 
torian England could take offense. 
lolanthe is a delightful comedy, one of 
many from the pen of Sir William 
Schwenck Gilbert, whose name will al- 
ways be associated with that of his com- 
poser-collaborator, Sir Arthur Seymour 
Sullivan. 


The Story: 

The Fairy Queen had banished 
lolanthe because she had married a mor- 
tal. Normally the punishment for such 
an act was death, but the queen so loved 
lolanthe that she had been unable to en- 
force a penalty so grave. lolanthe had 
been sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, on the condition that she never see 
her mortal husband again. At last the 
other fairies begged the queen to relent, 
to set aside even this punishment, for 
lolanthe had served twenty-five years of 
her sentence by standing on her head at 
the bottom of a stream. 


summoned the penitent lolanthe and par- 
doned her. lolanthe explained that she 
had stayed in the stream to be near her 
son Strephon, an Arcadian shepherd who 
was a fairy to his waist and a human 
from the waist down. While they spoke, 
Strephon entered, announcing that he 
was to be married that day to Phyllis, a 
ward of Chancery. The Lord Chancellor 
had not given his permission, but Streph- 
on was determined to marry his Phyl- 
lis anyway. He was delighted when he 
learned that his mother had been par- 
doned, but he begged her and all the 
fairies not to tell Phyllis that he was half 
fairy. He feared that she would not un- 
derstand. 

The queen determined to make Streph- 
on a member of Parliament, but Streph- 
on said that he would be no good in 
that august body, for the top of him 
was a Tory, the bottom a Raaical. The 
queen solved that problem by making 
him a Liberal-Unionist and taking his 
mortal legs under her particular care. 

Phyllis talked with Strephon and 
warned him that to marry her without 
the Lord Chancellor s permission would 
mean lifelong penal servitude for him. 
But Strephon could not wait the two 



that the Lord Chancellor himself or one 
of the peers of the House of Lords would 
marry her before that time had passed. 

Strephon's fears were well founded; 
the Lord Chancellor did want to marry 
his ward. Fearing that he would have to 
punish himself for marrying her without 
his permission, however, he decided to 
give her instead to one of the peers of the 
House of Lords. Two were at last select- 
ed, the Earl of Mountararat and Earl 
Tolloller, but there was no agreement as 
to the final choice. Phyllis herself did not 
wish to accept either, for she loved only 
Strephon. Then she saw Strephon talk- 
ing with lolanthe, who, being a fairy, 
looked like a young and beautiful girl, 
even though she was Strephon^s mother. 
Phyllis was filled with jealousy, aug- 
mented by the laughter of the peers when 
Strephon in desperation confessed that 
lolanthe was his mother. Weeping that 
he had betrayed her, Phyllis left Streph- 
on. No one had ever heard of a son who 
looked older than his mother. 

The Fairy Queen herself told the Lord 
Chancellor and the peers that they would 
rue their laughter over lolanthe and her 
son. To punish them, Strephon would 
change aU existing laws in the House of 
Lords. He would abolish the rights of 
peers and give titles to worthy common- 
ers. Worst of all, from then on peers 
would be chosen by competitive exami- 
nations. Strephon would be a foe they 
would not soon forget 

The queen’s prediction came true. 
Strephon completely ruled the House of 
Lords. Every bill he proposed was passed, 
the fairies making the other members 
vote for Strephon even when they want- 
ed to vote against him. The peers ap- 
^aled to the fairies, but although the 
^ries admired the peers, they co^d not 
be swayed against Strephon, 

The Earl of Mountararat and Earl Tol- 
loller tried to decide who should have 


Phyllis. Each wanted the other to sacri- 
fice himself by giving up all rights to 
her. Both had a family tradition that 
they must fight anyone who took their 
sweethearts, and since a fight meant that 
one of them would die and the survivor 
would be left without his friend, each 
wanted to make the sacrifice of losing his 
friend. At last the two decided that 
friendship was more important than love. 
Both renounced Phyllis. 

Strephon and Phyllis met again, and 
at last he convinced her that lolanthe was 
really his mother, Phyllis still could not 
believe that Strephon looked like a fairy, 
and she could not quite understand that 
his grandmother and all his aunts looked 
as young as his mother. She was sensi- 
ble, however, and promised that when- 
ever she saw Strephon kissing a very 
young girl she would know the woman 
was an elderly relative. Tbeie was still 
the Lord Chancellor to contend with. 
When they went to lolanthe and begged 
her to persuade him to consent to their 
marriage, lolanthe told them that the 
Lord Chancellor was her mortal hus- 
band. He believed her dead and himself 
childless, and if she looked on him the 
queen woiJd cany out the penalty of 
instant death. 

lolanthe could not resist the pleas of 
the young lovers. As she told the Lord 
Chancellor that she was his lost wife, 
the dueen entered and prepared to carry 
out me sentence of death against lolan- 
the. Before she could act, however, the 
other fairies entered and confessed that 
they too had married peers in the House 
of Lords. The queen grieved, but the law 
was clear. Whoever married a mortal 
must die. But the Lord Chancellor’s great 
knowledge of the law saved the day. It 
would now read that whoever did not 
marry a mortal must die. Thinking that 
a wonderful solution, the queen took 
one of the palace guards. Private Willis, 
for her husband. Knowing that from now 
on the House of Lords would be lecruit- 
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ed from persons of intelligence, because that they were of little use. Sprouting 

of Strephon’s law, the peers could see wings, they all 0ew away to Fairyland. 



ION 


Ty'pe of work: Drama 

Author: Euripides (c. 485-c, 406 B.C.) 

Type of flot: Tragi-comedy 
Time of 'plot: Remote antiq^uity 
Locale: The temple of Apollo at Delphi 
First presented: Fifth century B.C. 

Principal characters: 

Hermes, speaker of the prologue 

Ion, son of Apollo and Creusa 

Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, King of Athens 

XuTHus, Creusa's husband 

Aged Slave to Creusa 

A Priestess of Apollo 

Pallas Athena, goddess of wisdom 

Chorus op Creusa's Handmaidens 

Critique: 


In Ion, Euripides fashioned a curious 
and compelling drama out of a legend 
which, so far as we know, no other an- 
cient playwright touched. Although sev- 
eral lines of action threaten to culminate 
in tragedy, as when the outraged Creusa 
sends her slave to poison Ion and when 
Ion attempts to retaliate, the play ends 
happily and must be described as a com- 
edy. Indeed some critics claim that the 
technique of the recognition scene, the 
identity of Ion being established by his 
miraculously preserved swaddling clothes, 
is the basis of the New Comedy which 
developed in the fourth century B.C. A 
tantalizing ambiguity in Ion concerns 
Euripides* attitude toward the gods. On 
the one hand the action of the play de- 
mands that we accept Apollo's existence 
and his power; on the other, the sly way 
in which he is presented seems to suggest 
that he is ridiculously anthropomorphic, 
a knave caught cheating and forced to 
concoct a way out for himself. 

The Story: 

(Years before Phoebus Apollo had rav- 
ished Creusa, daughter of King Erech- 
theus, who subsequently and in secret 
gave birth to a son. By Apollo's command 
she hid the infant in a cave where 
Hermes was sent to carry him to the 
temple of Apollo. There he was reared as 
a temple ministrant. Meanwhile, Creusa 


had married Xuthus as a reward for his 
aid in the Athenian war against the Eubo- 
eans, but the marriage remained without 
issue. After years of frustration, Xuthus 
and Creusa decided to make a pilgrimage 
to Delphi and ask the god for aid in get- 
ting a son.) 

At dawn Ion emerged from the temple 
of Apollo to sweep the floors, chase 
away the birds, set out the laurel boughs, 
and make the usual morning sacrifice. 
Creusa's handmaidens came to admire the 
temple built upon the navel of the world 
and to announce the imminent arrival of 
their mistress. At the meeting of Creusa 
and Ion, Creusa confirmed the story that 
her father had been drawn from the earth 
by Athena and was swallowed up by the 
earth at the end of his life. The credu- 
lous Ion explained that his own birth, 
too, was shrouded in mystery, tor he had 
appeared out of nowhere at the temple 
and had been reared by the priestess of 
Apollo. The greatest sorrow of his life, 
he said, was not knowing who his mother 
was. Creusa sympathized and cautiously 
revealed that she had a friend with a 
similar problem, a woman who had borne 
a son to Apollo, only to have the infant 
disappear and to suffer childlessness for 
the rest of her life. 

Ion, shocked and outraged at the insult 
to his god, demanded that Creusa end 
her accusation of Apollo in his own tern- 
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Vinson's poor-white family and friends 
were sure to lynch Lucas, Chick wanted 
to leave town* But when Sheriff Hope 
Hampton brought Lucas to the jail in 
Jefferson, Chick, unable to suppress his 
sense of obligation, was standing on the 
street where the old colored man could 
see him. Lucas asked Chick to bring his 
uncle, Gavin Stevens, to the jail. 

At the jail the old man refused to tell 
Stevens what happened at the shooting, 
whereupon the lawyer left in disgust. But 
Lucas did tell Chick that Vinson Cowrie 
had not been shot with his gun— a forty- 
one Colt— and he ashed the boy to verify 
this fact by digging up the corpse. Al- 
though the body was buried nine miles 
from town and the Cowries would be 
sure to shoot a grave robber, Chick agreed 
to the request; he knew that Lucas would 
undoubtedly be lynched if someone did 
not help the old man. Barbershop and 
poolroom loafers had already gathered 
while waiting for the pine-hill country 
Cowries to anive in town, 

Stevens laughed at the story, so Chick's 
only help came from a Negro boy— Aleck 
Sander— and Miss Habersham, an old 
woman of good family who had grown up 
with Lucas’ wife, now dead. And so 
the task of digging up a white man’s 
grave in order to save a haughty, intract- 
able, but innocent Negro was left to two 
adolescents and a seventy-year-old woman 
who felt it her obligation to protect those 
more helpless than she. The three suc- 
ceeded in opening the grave without in- 
cident. In the coffin they found not Vin- 
son Cowrie but Jake Montgomery, whose 


skull had been bashed in. They filled the 
grave, returned to town, wakened Ste- 
vens, and went to the sheriff with their 
story. 

This group, joined by old man Cowrie 
and two of his sons, reopened the grave. 
But when they lifted the lid the coffin 
was found to be empty. A search dis- 
closed Montgomery's body hastily buried 
nearby and Vinson’s sunk in quicksand. 
When the sheriff took Montgomery’s 
body into town, the huge crowd that had 
gathered in anticipation of the lynching 
of Lucas Beauchamp soon scattered. 

Questioning of Lucas revealed that 
Crawford Cowrie had murdered his 
brother Vinson. Crawford, according to 
the old Negro, had been cheating his 
brother in a lumber deal. Jake Mont- 
gomery, to whom Crawford had sold the 
stolen lumber, knew that Crawford was 
the murderer and had dug up Vinson’s 
grave to prove it. Crawford murdered 
Montgomery at the grave and put him 
in Vinson’s coffin. When he saw Chick 
and his friends open the grave, he was 
forced to remove Vinson’s body too. 
Sheriff Hampton soon captured Craw- 
ford, who killed himself in his cell to 
avoid a trial. 

At last, Chick thought, he had freed 
himself of his debt to the old Negro. A 
short time later, however, Lucas appeared 
at Stevens’ office and insisted on paying 
for services rendered. Stevens refused 
payment for both himself and Chick but 
accepted two dollars for '‘expenses.” 
Proud, unhumbled to the end, Lucas 
Beauchamp demanded a receipt. 




IPfflGENIA IN AULIS 


Ty^e of work: Drama 
Author: Euripides (480-406 B.C.) 

Type of plot: Classical trage^ 

Time of plot: Beginning of Trojan War 
Locale: Aulis, on the west coast of Euboea 
First present^: 405 B.C. 

Principal characters: 

Agamemnon, King of Mycenae 
Clytemnestra, his wife 
Iphigenia, their daughter 
Achilles, a Greek warrior 
Menelaus, King of Sparta 


Critique: 

In Iphigenia in Aulis, Agamemnon, 
the co-commander of all the Greek forces 
in the Trojan War, impresses one as being 
essentially the civilian executive, the 
upper middle-class husband and father 
who would rather be dictating business, 
nc»t military policies. Likewise, Qytem- 
nestra, his wife, resembles the society- 
conscious suburban matron, rather than a 
queen. Hence, despite its heroic back- 
ground and despite the nominally heroic 
aspects of its characters, the play is in 
many respects a domestic tragedy. Lack- 
ing are the terrible and compulsive pas- 
sions which motivate the story of Clytem- 
nestra and Agamemnon in the dramas of 
Aeschylus, 

The Story: 

At Aulis, on the west coast of Euboea, 
part of Greece, the Greek host had as- 
sembled for the invasion of Ilium, the war 
having been declared to rescue Helen, 
wife of King Menelaus, after her abduc- 
tion by Paris, a prince of Troy. Lack of 
wind, however, prevented the sailing of 
the great fleet. 

While the ships lay becalmed, Aga- 
memnon, commander of the Greek forces, 
consulted Calchas, a seer. The oracle 
prophesied that all would go well if 
Iphigenia, Agamemnon's oldest daughter, 
were sacrificed to the goddess Artemis. At 
first Agamemnon was reluctant to see his 
daughter so destroyed, but at last Mene- 


nothing else would move the weather- 
bound fleet. Agamemnon wrote to Clytem- 
nestra, his queen, and asked her to 
conduct Iphigenia to Aulis, his pretext 
being that Achilles, the outstanding war- 
rior among the Greeks, would not embark 
unless he were given Iphigenia in mar- 
riage. 

The letter having been dispatched, 
Agamemnon had a change of heart; he 
felt that his continued popularity as co- 
leader of the Greeks was a poor exchange 
for the life of his beloved daughter. In 
haste he dispatched a second letter coun- 
termanding the first, but Menelaus, 
suspicious of his brother, intercepted die 
messenger and struggled vrith him for 
possession of the letter. When Aga- 
memnon came upon the scene, he and 
Menelaus exchanged bitter words. Mene- 
laus accused his brother of being weak 
and foolish, and Agamemnon accused 
Menelaus of supreme selfishness in urging 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

During this exchange of charge and 
countercharge a messenger announced the 
arrival of Clytemnestra and Iphigenia in 
Aulis. The news plunged Agamemnon 
into despair; weeping, he regretted his 
kingship and its responsibilities. Even 
Menelaus was affected, so that he £*ig- 
gested disbanding the army. Agamemnon 
thanked Menelaus but declared it was too 
late to turn back from the course they had 
elected to follow. Actually, Agamemnon 



and he believed that widespread disaf- 
fection and violence would break out in 
the Greek army if the sacrifice were not 
made. Some Chalcian women who had 
come to see the fleet lamented that the 
love of Paris for Helen had brought such 
stir and misery instead of happiness. 

When Clytemnestra arrived, accom- 
panied by Iphigenia and her young son, 
Orestes, she expressed pride and joy over 
the approaching nuptials of her daughter 
and Achilles. Agamemnon greeted his 
family tenderly; touching irony displayed 
itself in the conversation between Aga- 
memnon, who knew that Iphigenia was 
doomed to die, and Iphigenia, who 
thought her father's ambiguous words had 
a bearing only on her approaching mar- 
riage. Clytemnestra inquired in motherly 
fashion about Achilles' family and back- 
ground. She was scandalized when the 
heartbroken Agamemnon asked her to re- 
turn to Argos, on the excuse that he could 
arrange the marriage details. When Cly- 
temnestra refused to leave the camp, Aga- 
memnon sought the advice of CaJchas. 
Meanwhile the Chalcian women forecast 
the sequence of events of the Trojan War 
and hinted in their prophecy that death 
was certain for Iphigenia. 

Achilles, in the meantime, insisted that 
he and his Myrmidons were impatient 
with the delay and anxious to get on with 
the invasion of Ilium. Clytemnestra, meet- 
ing him, mentioned the impending mar- 
riage, much to the mystification of 
Achilles, who professed to know nothing 
of his proposed marriage to Iphigenia. The 
messenger then confessed Agamemnon's 
plans to the shocked Clytemnestra and 
Achilles. He also mentioned the second 
letter and cast some part of the guilt upon 
Menelaus. Clytemnestra, grief-stricken, 
prevailed upon Achilles to help her in 


saving Iphigenia from death by sacrifice. 

Clytemnestra then confronted her hus- 
band, who was completely unnerved 
when he realized that Clytemnestra was 
at last in possession of the dreadful truth. 
She rebuked him fiercely, saying that she 
had never really loved him because he had 
slain her beloved first husband and her 
first child. Iphigenia, on her knees, im- 
plored her father to save her and asked 
Orestes, in his childish innocence, to add 
his pleas to his mother's and her own. Al- 
though Agamemnon was not heartless, he 
knew that the sacrifice must be made. He 
argued that Iphigenia would die for 
Greece, a country and a cause greater than 
them all. 

Achilles, meanwhile, spoke to the army 
in behalf of Iphigenia, but he admitted his 
failure when even his own Myrmidons 
threatened to stone him if he persisted in 
his attempt to stop the sacrifice. At last he 
mustered enough loyal followers to defend 
the mrl against Odysseus and the entire 
Greek host. Iphigenia refused his aid, 
however, saying mat she had decided to 
offer herself as a sacrifice for Greece. 
Achilles, in admiration, offered to place 
his men about the sacrificial altar so that 
she might be snatched to safety at the last 
moment. 

Iphigenia, resigned to certain death, 
asked her modier not to mourn for her. 
Then she marched bravely to her death in 
the field of Artemis. Clytemnestra was 
left in prostration in her tent. Iphigenia, 
at the altar, said farewell to all that she 
held dear and submitted herself to the 
sacrifice. 

The Chaldan women, onlookers at the 
sacrifice, invoked Artemis to fill the Greek 
sails now with wind so that the ships 
might carry die army to Troy to achieve 
eternal glory for Greece. 
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IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 


Tyfe of work: Drama 
Author: Euripides (480-406 B.C.) 

Type of ‘plot: Romantic tragedy 
Time of plot: Several years after the Trojan War 
Locale: Tauris, in the present-day Crimea 
First presented: c, 420 B.C. 

Principal characters: 

Iphigenia, a priestess of Artemis 
Orestes, her brother 
Pylades, Orestes’ friend 
Thoas, King of Tauris 
Athena, goddess of the hunt 

Criticiue: 


Actually, Iphigenia in Tauris is not a 
tragedy in the classic sense at all; instead, 
it is a romantic melodrama. Iphigenia, 
after years in a barbaric land, may still 
have felt hatred for the Greeks, but her 
sentimental longing to return to Argolis, 
her birthplace and the scene of her happy 
childhood, was intense. Her feelings are 
described most touchingly by Euripides. 
The play abounds in breaditaking situ- 
ations of danger and in sentimental pas- 
sages of reminiscence. The recognition 
scene is perhaps the most thrilling, if not 
the most protracted in the classic Greek 
drama, Goethe dramatized this story in 
his Iphigenie auf Tauris (1787). 

The Story: 

When the Greek invasion force, des- 
tined for Ilium, was unable to sail from 
Aulis because of a lack of wind, Aga- 
memnon, the Greek commander, appealed 
to Calchas, a Greek seer, for aid. Calchas 
said that unless Agamemnon gave Iphi- 
genia, his oldest daughter, as a sacrifice 
to Artemis, the Greek fleet would never 
sail. By trickery Agamemnon succeeded 
in bringing Clytemnestra, his queen, and 
Iphigenia to Aulis, where the maiden was 
offered up to propitiate the goddess. At 
the last moment, however, Artemis sub- 
stituted a calf in Iphigenia’s place and 
spirited the maiden off to the barbaric 
land of Tauris, where she was doomed to 
spend the rest of her life as a priestess 
of Artemis. One of Iphigenia's duties was 


who was apprehended in Tauris was by 
law condemned to die— for sacrifice in the 
temple of the goddess. 

Iphigenia had been a priestess in 
Tauris for many years when, one night, 
she had a dream which she interpreted 
to mean that her brother Orestes had met 
his death; now there could be no future 
for her family, Orestes having been the 
only son. 

Orestes, however, was alive; in fact, 
he was actually in Tauris. After he and 
his sister Electra had murdered their 
mother to avenge their father^s death at 
her hands, the Furies had pursued Orestes 
relentlessly. Seeking relief, Orestes was 
told by the Oracle of Delphi that he must 
procure a statue of Artemis which stood 
in the temple of the goddess in Tauris 
and take it to Athens. Orestes would then 
be free of the Furies. 

Orestes and his friend Pylades reached 
the temple and were appalled at the sight 
of the earthly remains of the many Greeks 
who had lost their lives in the temple. 
They resolved, however, to carry out their 
mission of stealing the statue of Artemis. 

Meanwhile Iphigenia, disturbed by 
her dream, aroused her sister priestesses 
and asked their help in mourning the 
loss of her brother. In her loneliness she 
remembered Argos and her carefree child- 
hood. A messenger interrupted her reverie 
with the report that one of two young 
Greeks on the shore had in a frenzy 
slaughtered Taurian cattle which had 



was Orestes, under the influence of the 
Furies. In the fight which followed 
Orestes and Pylades held off great num- 
bers of Taurian peasants, but at last the 
peasants succeeded in capturing the two 
youths. The Greeks were brought to 
Thoas, the King of Tauris. 

Iphigenia, as a priestess of Artemis, 
directed that the strangers be brought be- 
fore her. Heretofore she had always been 
gentle with the doomed Greeks and had 
never participated in the bloody ritual of 
sacrifice. Now, depressed by her dream, 
she was determined to be cruel. 

Orestes and Pylades, bound, were 
brought before Iphigenia. Thinking of 
her own sorrow, she asked them if they 
had sisters who would be saddened by 
their deaths, Orestes refused to give her 
any details about himself, but he an- 
swered her inquiries about Greece and 
about the fate of the prominent Greeks 
in the Trojan War. She learned to her 
distress that her father was dead by her 
mother's treachery and that Orestes was 
still alive, a wanderer. 

Deeply moved, Iphigenia offered to 
spare Orestes if he would deliver a letter 
for her in Argos. Orestes magnanimous^ 
gave the mission to Pylades; he himself 
would remain to be sacrificed. When he 
learned that Iphigenia would prepare 
him for the ritual, he wished for the 
presence of his sister to cover his body 
after he was dead. Iphigenia, out of pity, 
romised to do this for him. She went to 
ring the letter. Orestes and Pylades were 
convinced that she was a Greek. Pylades 
then declared that he would stay and die 
with his friend. Orestes, saying that he 
was doomed to die anyway for the murder 
of his mother, advised Pylades to return 
to Greece, marry Electra, and build a 
temple in his honor. 

Iphigenia, returning with the letter, 
told Pylades that it must be delivered to 
one Orestes, a Greek prince. The letter 
urged Orestes to come to Tauris to take 
Iphigenia back to her beloved Argo^ it 
explained how she had been saved at 
Aulis and spirited by Artemis to Tauris. 


Pylades, saying that he had fulfilled the 
mission, handed the letter to Orestes. 
Iphigenia, doubtful, was finally con- 
vinced of Orestes' identity when he re- 
called familiar details of their home in 
Argos. While she pondered escape for the 
three of them, Orestes explained that first 
it was necessary for him to take the statue 
of Artemis, in order to avoid destruction. 
He asked Iphigenia's aid. 

Having received a promise of secrecy 
from the priestesses who were present, 
Iphigenia carried out her plan of escape. 
As Thoas, curious about the progress of 
the sacrifice, entered the temple, Iphi- 
genia appeared with the statue in her 
arms. She explained to the mystified 
Thoas that the statue had miraculously 
turned away from the Greek youths be- 
cause their hands were stained by do- 
mestic murder. She declared to King 
Thoas that it was necessary for her secretly 
to cleanse the statue and the two young 
men in sea water. She commanded the 
people of Tauris to stay in their houses 
lest they too be tainted. 

When Orestes and Pylades were led 
from the temple in chains, Thoas and 
his retinue covered their eyes so diat they 
would not be contaminated by evil. Iphi- 
genia joined the procession and maremed 
solemnly to the beach. There she ordered 
the king's guards to turn their backs on 
the secret cleansing rites. Fearful for 
Iphigenia's safety, the guards looked on. 
ViTien they beheld the Greeks enter- 
ing a ship, they rushed down to the vessel 
and held it back. The Greeks beat off the 
Taurians and set sail. The ship, however, 
was caught by tidal currents and forced 
back into the harbor. 

Thoas, angry, urged all Taurians to 
spare no effort in capturing the Greek 
^ip. Then the goddess Athena appeared 
to Thoas and directed him not to go 
against the will of ApoDo, whose Oracle 
or Delphi had sent Orestes to Tauris to 
get the statue of Artemis. Thoas meekly 
complied. Iphigenia, Orestes, and Pylades 
returned to Greece, where Orestes, having 
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set up the image of the Taurian Aitemis 
in Attica, was at last freed from the 
wrath of the Furies. Iphigenia continued, 


in a new temple, to be a priestess o 
Artemis. 



ISRAEL POTTER 


Type of work: Novel 
Author: Herman Melville (1819-1890 
Type of plot: Social satire 
Time of plot: 1774-1826 

Locale: Vermont, Massachusetts, England, France, the Adandc Ocean 
First published: 1855 

Principal characters: 

Israel Potter, a wanderer 
Israelis faiher 
King George III 
Benjamin Franklin 
John Paul Jones 
Ethan Allen 

Squire Woodcock, an American agent 
The Earl of Selkirk 


Critique: 

Facetiously dedicated to the Bunker 
Hill Monument, Israel Potter is a mock 
picaresque novel. The hero, Israel Pot- 
ter, wanders about America and Europe 
for over fifty years, never settling, never 
successful, providing a vehicle through 
which Melville satirizes a great many 
ideas and institutions. The pious morality 
of Benjamin Franklin, tidied into sugar- 
coated aphorisms, is one of Melville^s 
rincipal targets. Other targets are the 
rutality of all wars, the idiocy of jingo- 
istic patriotism, the barbarous quality 
lurking behind supposedly civilized be- 
havior; neither American energy nor 
European polish can protect man from 
brutality or from the ridiculous patriotism 
around him. Despite the serious nature of 
Melville's theme, the novel is frequently 
very funny. Israel, the innocent, fre- 
quently stumbles into difficult situations 
and out of them by changing clothes, 
masquerading as a ghost, feigning mad- 
ness, or pretending a polite worldliness 
he does not possess. The novel was not 
well received when it was written, for 
mid-nineteenth-century American taste 
did not relish the picaresque or the mock- 
ing treatment of America's noble fight for 
freedom. Although generally appreciated 
by those who have read it, Israel Potter 
has not yet received the attention ac- 
corded to many of Melville's other novels 


nor the attention that it deserves because 
of its genuine comedy and its astringent 
defense of civilized values. 

The Story: 

Bom among the rugged stones of the 
New England hills, in the Housatonic 
Valley, Israel Potter grew up with all the 
virtues of the hard, principled, new land. 
After an argument vdth his father over a 
girl whom his stem parent did not think 
a suitable match, Israel decided to run 
away from home while his family was 
attending church. He wandered about 
the countryside, hunting deer, farming 
land, becoming a trapper, dealing in furs. 
During his wanderings he learned that 
most men were unscrupulous. He also 
hunted whales from Nantucket to the 
coast of Africa. 

In 1775, Israel joined the American 
forces and took part in the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. He fought bravely, but the 
battle, as he saw it, was simply disorgan- 
ized carnage. Wounded, Israel enlisted 
aboard an American ship after his re- 
covery. Once at sea, the ship was cap- 
tured by the British. Israel was taken 
prisoner and conveyed to England on the 
British ship, but on his arrivd in London 
he managed to make his escape. 

Wandering about London, Israel met 
various Englishmen who mocked his 
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American accent. Some of the English 
were kind and helpful to him; others 
cuiFed him about and berated the scur- 
rilous Yankee rebels. He found various 
odd jobs, including one as a gardener 
working for a cruel employer. He escaped 
from this job and found one as a gardener 
on the king's staff at Kew Gardens. One 
day Israel met King George III. The 
king, completely mad, realized that Israel 
was an American and was ineffectually 
kind to him. Eventually, in a slack sea- 
son, Israel was discharged. He then 
worked for a farmer, but when neighbor- 
ing farmers discovered that he was an 
American, he was forced to run away. 

Israel met Squire Woodcock, a wealthy 
and secret friend of America, who sent 
him on a secret mission to Benjamin 
Franklin in Paris. Israel canied a message 
in the false heel of his new boots. On his 
arrival in Paris, while he was looking 
for Benjamin Franklin, a poor man tried 
to shine his boots on the Pont Neuf. Is- 
rael, in fright, kicked the man and ran 
oflF. At last he found Benjamin Franklin, 
who took the message and then insisted 
that Israel return and pay damages to 
the bootblack. 

In this fashion Israel, under the tute- 
lage of Franklin, learned his first lesson 
in European politeness and consideration. 
From dbis incident Franklin proceeded 
to instruct Israel in the ways of proper 
behavior, deriving many of his lessons 
from the simple maxims in Poor Rich- 
ard's Almanack, Israel, still innocent, ab- 
sorbed the teaching carefully, although 
none of it ever applied to his later ex- 
periences. Franklin promised that Israel 
would be sent back to America, if he 
would first return to England with a 
message. While still in Paris, Israel met 
the stormy and ferocious Captain John 
Paul Jones, who also visited Franklin. 
John Paul Jones found Israel a bright 
and likely young man. 

Israel made his way back across the 
Channel and went to Squire Woodcock. 
The squire urged him to hide in the 
dunaeon cpII for three davs. since their 


plot was in danger of discovery. When 
Israel emerged from the cell, he recog- 
nized that the good squire must have 
been killed for his activities in the Amer- 
ican cause. 

Having appropriated some of the 
squire's clothes, Israel masqueraded as 
Squire Woodcock's ghost and escaped 
from a house filled with his enemies. He 
then traded clothes with a farmer, wan- 
dered to Portsmouth, and signed on as a 
foretopman on a British ship bound for 
the East Indies. In the Channel, his ship 
met another ship whose captain had au- 
thority to impress some of the men; Israel 
was among those taken. That same night 
the ship was captured by an American 
ship under the command of John Paul 
Jones. Having revealed himself to his old 
friend, Israel soon became the quarter- 
master of the Ranger. With John Paul 
Jones, Israel engaged in piracy, captur- 
ing and looting ships. 

In Scotland they called on the Earl 
of Selkirk in order to rob him, hut the 
nobleman was not at home. Israel im- 
pressed the earl's wife with his Parisian 
manners, drank tea with her, and as- 
sured her that he and John Paul Jones 
did not intend to do the lady any harm. 
The crew, however, insisted that plunder 
was a part of piracy, and so Israel and 
John Paul Jones were forced to allow the 
men to take the family silver and other 
valuables. Israel promised to restore all 
articles of value, and when he received a 
large sum of money from another exploit, 
he and John Paul Jones bought hack all 
the earl's articles from the men and re- 
turned them to the Selkirk family. 

Other adventures did not end so cheer- 
fully. The sea fight between the Bon 
Homme Richard and the Serapis was a 
violent and bloody battle, fought along 
national lines and devoid of all the amen- 
ities of piracy. Both ships were lost, and 
Israel and John Paul Jones, still hoping 
to get to America, sailed on the Ariel 
The Ariel was captured by the British 
and Israel was again impressed into the 
British Navv. Bv feisning madness to 



hide his Yankee origins, he got back to 
England safely. 

In England, Israel met Ethan Allen, a 
strong, heroic, Samson-like figure, held 
prisoner by the English. Israel tried to 
help Allen escape but was unsuccessful. 
Disguised as a beggar, he went to Lon- 
don, where he remained for over forty 
years. During that time he worked as a 
brick-maker and laborer, always hoping 
to save enough money to return to Amer- 
ica but never finding the economic situ- 
ation in London stable enough to permit 
saving. A wanderer in an alien land, he 
became part of the grime and poverty of 
London. During those years he married 
a shopgirl who bore him a son. Finally, 


in 1826, he secured some credit and, 
with the help of the American consul, 
sailed for America vdth his son. 

Israel arrived in Boston on July 4, dur- 
ing a public celebration of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. No one recognized him or 
acknowledged his right to be there. In- 
stead, people laughed at him and thought 
he was mad. He returned to his father's 
farm, but the homestead had long since 
disappeared. Old Israel, his wanderings 
ended, found no peace, comfort, or 
friendship in his old age. Although he- 
roes of the Revolution were publicly ven- 
erated, the aged man could not even get 
a small pension. 
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IT IS BETTER THAN IT WAS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Pedro Calderdn de la Barca (1600-1681) 

Type of plot: Cape-and-sword comedy 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: Vienna 
First presented: 1631 

Principal characters: 

Carlos Colona, son of the Governor of Brandenburg 

Don Cesar, a Viennese magistrate 

Flora, his daughter 

Laura, Flora's friend 

Fabio, Laura's brother 

Arnaldo, Laura's suitor 

Dinero, Carlos' servant 


Critique: 

In his early days, Calderon, as the in- 
heritor of the good and the bad of six- 
teenth-century drama, followed Lope de 
Vega's formula for comedy, but vrith a 
tightening of the plot and the illumina- 
tion of some of the extra threads. His 
cape-and-sword plays dealt with veiled 
women, secret rooms, and the hoodwink- 
ing of fathers and guardian brothers by 
sweethearts who, like Lope’s heroines, 
are frequently motherless, lest fooling a 
mother might be regarded as disrespect 
for womanhood. Calderdn’s servants, de- 
rived from the gracioso invented by Lope, 
are a combination of a shrewd rascal 
faithful to his master and a character 
added to the cast to provide humor. Dur- 
ing his ten years of service in Spanish 
armies (1625-1635) Calderdn sent back 
from Flanders and Italy about ten plays, 
including It Is Better than It Was, an op- 
timistic contrast to the earlier It Is Worse 
than It Was. In the celebrated letter 
to the Duke of Vera^a, written ten 
months before his death and listing the 
111 plays from his pen, Calderon men- 
tioned it as among those still unpublished. 
There is little philosophy in this drama, 
aside from the shrewd wisdom and salty 
comments of the skeptical servant. It is a 
comedy of love-making among the nobil- 
ity, with the outcome not definitely 
known until the lines spoken just before 


thor to end the play. 

The Story: 

Flora and her friend Laura, both moth- 
erless, went out veiled into the streets of 
Vienna to witness the city's welcome to 
the Spanish princess Maria. Unfortu- 
nately, they were recognized by Arnaldo, 
in love with Laura, and by Licio, chosen 
by Flora's father as the future husband 
of his daughter. Flora became intrigued 
by the attempts of a handsome stranger 
to talk to her. When a quarrel between 
him and Licio seemed imminent, both 
ladies fled to their homes. 

Into Flora’s home rushed the stranger, 
Carlos Colona, in search of asylum. He 
said that he had been forced into a duel 
over a veiled woman and had killed his 
challenger. Without identifying herself, 
Flora promised him protection and hid 
him in a closet as Arnaldo appeared, seek- 
ing to kill the man who had murdered 
Licio. Her father, Don C6sar, also came 
in, having learned from Dinero, the 
stranger’s servant, that the murderer was 
the son of his old friend, the Governor 
of Brandenburg. He faced a predicament. 
His ties of friendship required that he 
help the young fugitive, but as magistrate 
he must hunt him down and execute 
him. 

In the meantime Arnaldo had carried 
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her house without objections from her 
brother and guardian, Fabio; but Fabio 
warned the young man never again to try 
to talk to Laura while she was unchap- 
eroned. Then, seeing in Flora’s grief a 
chance to further his own courtship, 
Fabio left to visit her and in doing so in- 
terrupted her plans to get Don Carlos to 
a place of safety. 

Because there were too many people 
around the house, visitors come to see 
the magistrate, Flora and her servant 
Silvia decided to hide Don Carlos in the 
tower of the building, formerly the town 
jail Later Silvia returned to tell the fu- 
gitive that a heavily muffled woman 
wanted to talk to him. Flora, the caller, 
knew that it was impossible for her to 
go openly calling on the man who had 
just killed her fianc^. Don Carlos decided 
that the women of Vienna were kind to 
strangers. The visitor, after making him 
promise not to try to discover her iden- 
tity, explained that she had come because 
she was the cause of all his trouble, the 
motive for the duel, and she wanted to 
make amends. He answered that he was 
leaving Vienna as soon as possible in 
order not to harm her reputation. But the 
arrival of Dinero again delayed his es- 
cape. The servant, learning Flora’s iden- 
tity, prevented her father’s discovery of 
her secret by claiming that he had 
brought a cloak which the girl was merely 
trying on. 

Don Cdsar having gone to post guards 
at the gates, Don Carlos gave Hora a 
jewel as a token and then slipped over 
the wall into the next house. There he 
interrupted the love-making of Amaldo 
and Laura, but he won their sympathy 
by telling a story about fleeing from a 
jealous husband. Amaldo, having boosted 


the fugitive over a high fence to safety, 
was himself caught by Don C4sar, who 
was pursuing the fugitive, and by Fabio, 
who had been awakened by the noise. 
By keeping muffled, Amaldo tricked the 
magistrate into believing him the escaping 
Don Carlos. Don C^sar ordered a jailer 
to return the fugitive to the tower prison. 

Don Carlos had already taken refuge 
there, convinced it was the safest place 
in which he could hide. The young man’s 
presence now offered Don C^sar a triple 
problem of honor: his conflicting duties 
as father, friend, and magistrate. Mean- 
while, Amaldo, finding Don Carlos in 
the tower, started a quarrel. The noise of 
the fight brought Don C6sar to the scene. 
He scoffed at Amaldo’s accusations that 
the young man was secretly visiting 
Flora; his own jailer had brought the 
young man there. Denounced as a scan- 
dalmonger, Amaldo was thrown out of 
the house. 

Laura, veiled, was an early morning 
visitor to the tower. At first Flora, also in 
disguise, saw in her friend a possible 
riv2; but Laura, thinking that the pris- 
oner was Amaldo, had come to confess 
her indiscretion, if necessary, in order to 
free him. The others, bursting in, found 
the two veiled women. Amaldo, reali 2 dng 
that one was Laura, confessed his mis- 
deeds and asked to marry her, but only 
after he had killed Don Carlos. The pris- 
oner then concocted a story that placated 
everybody. Laura's honor was now safe. 
Don Carlos also assured Don C6sar that 
he had sought asylum in the house of 
his father^s friend, not of his sweetheart’s 
father; and he pointed out his marriage 
to Flora would resolve all problems. So 
all ended happily with a double wedding. 
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IT IS WORSE THAN IT WAS 


Tyfe of work: Drama 

Author: Pedro Calder6n de la Barca (1600-1681) 

Tyfe of plot: Cape-and-sword comedy 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: Gaeta, Italy 
First presented: 1630 

Principal characters: 

CisAR Ursino, a fugitive from justice 
Camacho, his servant 
Florida Colona, vi^hom Cesar loves 
Juan de Aragon, Governor of Gaeta 
Lisarda, his daughter 
Celia, her ser\^ant 


Don Juan, Lisarda^s suitor 

Critique: 

In his early days, Calderon imitated 
the complicated plots of Lope de Vegans 
cape-and-sword plays with their disguises 
and mistaken identities. A good example 
is It Is Worse than It Was (Peor estd 
que estaha), first presented in 1630 and 
appearing in the first ‘Tarte'* of twelve 
plays by Calderdn published in 1635. 
Later it was conected and reprinted in 
1682 by Calder6n's friend, Juan de Vera 
Tassis, Because many seventeenth-century 
Spanish dramatists were competing with 
Lope for popularity, the Jesuit-trained 
Calderdn, to make his plays different, 
added an interest in philosophy and logic. 
His characters, as one critic has put it, 
make love like debaters, Lisarda, inquir- 
ing how C6sar can love her without hav- 
ing seen her, is answered by an exposi- 
tion of how blind people can admire 
what they cannot see. For additional dif- 
ferentiation, Calder6n borrowed from the 
Gongoristic literary practice, then popu- 
lar, and provided word puzzles for his 
audiences, as when he refers to a diamond 
bribe given a servant as an **errant star,*' 
or played with metaphors, as when C6sar 
speaks of the dawn “crowned with roses 
and carnations." But Calder6n was also 
a skilled poet and dramatist, even in his 
early days. His thoughts are clothed in 
word music, and his plots, in spite of 
their complications, are mechanically cor- 
rect and exciting to follow. 


and Cesar’s friend 
The Story: 

When Juan de Arag6n, Governor of 
Gaeta, received a letter from his old 
friend Alonso Colona of Naples, saying 
that his daughter had run ofiE with a 
murderer, C6sar Ursino, that official was 
so upset and incoherent that his daughter 
Lisarda was sure that her own guilty se- 
cret had been discovered, for she had 
been going veiled to assignations with a 
romantic wooer. This gallant, who called 
himself Fabio, was really C6sar. He was 
deeply interested in the veiled girl whom 
he was meeting, much to the dismay of 
his servant Camacho, who remonstrated 
with his master and reminded him that 
he was to marry Florida. 

One day Cesar ran across his old friend, 
Don Juan, who had returned from Flan- 
ders to visit an old soldier friend of his 
and to pay court to Lisarda. About the 
same time Flerida Colona arrived in 
Gaeta from Naples and appealed for help 
to the governor's daughter. Calling her- 
self Laura, she explained that her sweet- 
heart was in flight after having killed a 
man who had molested her, and that she 
was following him. 

During her next meeting with C6sar, 
Lisarda was persuaded to unveil herself. 
Her maid Celia, flirting with Camacho, 
also revealed herself. At that moment they 
were discovered by the governor, who was 
searching for Cisar, The fugitive de- 
clared: “Things are worse than they 



to the tower, and ordered the veiled girl, 
whom he took for the daughter of his 
old friend, to he taken under guard to 
his own house. 

Returning home before her father, Li- 
sarda was able to make him believe on 
his arrival that his captive had been Fl^ 
rida, the girl whom Lisarda was already 
sheltering in the house. Satisfied with the 
way matters had turned out, the governor 
dispatched a messenger to his friend in 
Naples and promised to keep the run- 
away girl out of mischief until she was 
safely married. Meanwhile, Don Juan had 
been accepted as Lisarda’s suitor and was 
being entertained in the governor's house. 

Lisarda, remorseful that C^sar had been 
jailed because of his passion for her, sent 
Celia to him vdth a note arranging for 
another meeting that night. The servant 
found him and Camacho comparing Flo- 
rida and his new lady. Cdsar, immediately 
accepting the invitation, promised to bribe 
the jailer for a night of freedom. Bribery 
was not necessary, however. Don Juan, 
on his arrival to visit the prisoner, an- 
nounced that the jailer was his old mili- 
tary comrade, who would let C6sar out on 
parole. Cesar had hoped to keep his friend 
from learning about the veiled woman, 
but was glad of Don Juanas help when 
his pistol went oflF unexpectedly, reveal- 
ing his presence in Lisarda's room. Don 
Juan, who was staying in the governor's 
house, arrived first on the scene, rec- 
ognized C4sar, and aided him to escape. 

Don Juan debated all night whether 
to challenge C^sar as a rival or to aid him 
as a friend. Unable to make up his mind, 


he hesitated about accepting the gover- 
nors offer of immediate marriage to Li- 
sarda. While he was debating with him- 
self, the early-rising Flerida found him in 
the patio. Her general remarks about C6- 
sar and their adventures together in the 
past convinced Don Juan that she had 
been the girl in Cesar's company the 
night before. During their discussion Flo- 
rida learned for the first time that Cesar 
was in the Gaeta jail. 

When her attempts to visit him aroused 
Lisarda's jealousy, the governor, overhear- 
ing part of the conversation between the 
girls, almost uncovered the truth about 
Lisarda's secret meetings. But Lisarda 
managed to keep her secret from her 
father. She also promised Flerida a full 
explanation of everything that had hap- 
pened. 

Once more Don Juan visited C4sar in 
jail. Camacho, by his quick wit, managed 
to save Lisarda's good name, but all was 
nearly discovered when the governor ar- 
rived with news that he had made ar- 
rangements for C6sar’s immediate mar- 
riage to Florida. Unable to understand 
the young man's surprise at news of his 
sweetheart, he insisted that he had found 
them together the previous night. 

To get the truth, Don Juan gathered 
everyone concerned at the governor's 
house. There Lisarda, to escape scandal, 
was compelled to see Florida paired off 
with C6sar while she had to be satisfied 
with Don Juan. To complete the round 
of weddings, Celia and Camacho were 
paired off with each other. 
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THE ITALIAN 


Ty^e of work: Novel 

Author: Mrs. Ann Radcliffe (1764-1823) 

Tyfe of 'plot: Gothic romance 
Time of plot: 1758 
Locale: Italy 
First published: 1797 

Principal characters: 

ViNCENTio Di Vivaldi, a young nobleman of Naples 

Ellena di Rosalba, loved by Vincentio 

The Marchese di Vivaldi, and 

The Marchesa di Vivaldi, Vincentio's parents 

ScHEDONi, the marchesa's confessor, formerly the Count di Bruno 

Signora Bianchi, Ellena's aunt 

Sister Olivia, formerly the Countess di Bruno 

Paulo Mendrico, Vincentio's faithful servant 


Critique: 

In The Journal of a Tour, an account 
of a journey through Holland and Ger- 
many with her husband in 1794, Mrs. 
RadcliflFe told how on her trip up the 
Rhine she had encountered two Capu- 
chins ** 2 iS they walked along the shore, 
beneath the dark cliffs of Boppart, wrapt 
in the long black drapery of their order, 
and their heads shrouded in cowls, that 
half concealed their faces. , . She 
saw them as ^'interesting figures in a 
picture, always gloomily sublime.” This 
vision is commonly believed to have 
inspired the character of Schedoni, the 
most sinister villain in that gallery of vil- 
lains, the Gothic novel. As in her other 
books, The Italian, or, The Confessional 
of the Black Penitents mingles the wild 
or idyllic beauty of nature with scenes 
of nightmare and terror. The novel is 
wholly a work of the romantic imagina- 
tion, lacking both the fantastic super- 
naturalism and the turgid sensationalism 
of her rivals in this specialized genre. 

The Story: 

Vincentio di Vivaldi saw Ellena di 
Rosalba for the first time at the Church 
of San Lorenzo in Naples. So impressed 
was he by the sweetness of her voice and 
the grace of her person that at the end of 
the service he followed the girl and her 
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features. When the elderly woman stum- 
bled and fell, Vivaldi seized the oppor- 
tunity to offer her his arm, a gallant ges- 
ture which gave him the excuse to ac- 
company the two women to the Villa 
Altieri, their modest home on an emi- 
nence overlooking the bay of Naples. 

The next day he returned to ask after 
the health of Signora Bianchi, as the 
older woman was named. Although the 
matron received her guest courteously, 
Ellena did not appear. Thrown into a 
mood of despondency by her absence, 
he inquired of his acquaintances into the 
girl's family, but learned only that she 
was an orphan, the niece and ward of 
her aged relative. 

That night, resolved to see Ellena 
again, he left a reception given by his 
mother and repaired to the Villa Altieri. 
The hour was late and only one window 
was lighted. Through a lattice he saw 
Ellena playing on ner lute while she 
sang a midnight hymn to the Virgin. En- 
tranced, he drew near the lattice and 
heard her pronounce his name; but when 
he revealed himself the girl closed the 
lattice and left the room. Vivaldi lingered 
in the garden for some time before re- 
turning to Naples. Lost in reverie, he 
was passing under a shattered archway 
extending over the road when a shadowy 
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villa. 

Thinking that the warning had been 
given by a rival, he returned the next 
night in the company of his friend 
Bonorma, Again the dark figure appeared 
and uttered a sepulchral warning. Later, 
as the two young men were passing under 
the arch, the figure showed itself once 
more. Vivaldi and Bonorma drew their 
swords and entered the ancient fortress in 
search of the mysterious visitant. They 
found no trace of anyone lurking in the 
ruins. 

Still believing that these visitations 
were the work of a rival, Vivaldi decided 
to end his suspense by making a declara- 
tion for Ellena’s hand. Signora Bianchi 
listened to his proposal and then re- 
minded him that a family as old and il- 
lustrious as his own would object to an 
alliance with a girl of Ellena’s humble 
station. Vivaldi realized that she spoke 
wisely, but widi all the fervor of a young 
man in love he argued his suit so elo- 
quently that at last Signora Bianchi with- 
drew her refusal. After Vivaldi had made 
repeated visits to the villa, a night came 
when the aged woman placed Ellena's 
hand in his and gave them her blessing. 
To Vivaldi's great joy it was decided that 
the marriage would be solemnized during 
the coming week. 

The Marchese and Marchesa di Vi- 
valdi, in the meantime, had not remained 
in ignorance of their son's frequent visits 
at the Villa Altieri. On several occasions 
the marchese, a man of great family pride 
and strict principles, had remonstrated 
with his son ana assured him that any 

a )ectation of marriage to one so far 
ow him in station was impossible. To 
this argument Vivaldi answered only that 
his affections and intentions were irrevo- 
cable. F lis mother, a haughty and vindic- 
tive woman, was equally determined to 
end what she regarded as her son's fool- 
ish infatuation. Realizing that the young 
man could not be moved by persuasion 
or threats, she summoned her confessor 
and secret adviser, the monk Schedoni, 
and consulted him on measures to sepa- 
rate Ellena and Vivaldi. 


Schedoni, a monk at the Convent of 
the Santo Spirito, was a man of unknown 
family and origins. His spirit appeared 
haughty and disordered; his appearance 
conveyed an effect of gloom that corre- 
sponded to his severe and solitary disposi- 
tion. Because of his austere manners, 
brooding nature, and sinister appearance 
he was loved by none, hated by many, 
and feared by most. Vivaldi disliked the 
monk and avoided him, even though he 
had no presentiment of what Schedoni 
was premring for him and Ellena. 

On me morning after his acceptance 
as Ellena’s suitor Vivaldi hastened to the 
villa. In the darkened archway the 
ghostly figure again appeared and told 
him that death was in the house. Deeply 
disturbed, Vivaldi hurried on, to learn on 
his arrival that Signora Bianchi had died 
suddenly during the night. When Bea- 
trice, the old servant, confided her suspi- 
cions that her mistress had been poi- 
soned, Vivaldi grew even more concerned. 
His own suspicions falling on Schedoni, 
he confronted the monk in the marchesa's 
apartment on his return to Venice, but 
the confessor cleverly parried all the 
questions Vivaldi put to him. Vivaldi, 
apologizing for his conduct and accusing 
speech, failed to realize that he had made 
an enemy of Schedoni and that the monk 
was already planning his revenge. 

Meanwhile, it had been decided that 
Ellena was to find a sanctuary in the 
Conv^t of Santa Maria della Pieta after 
her aimt's "funeral, and Vivaldi was in 
agreement with her desire to vdhdraw 
to that shelter during her period of 
mourning. While Ellena was packing in 
preparation for her departure the next 
day, she heard Beatrice screaming in an- 
other room. At that same moment three 
masked men seized Ellena and in spite of 
her protests carried her from the house. 
Thrust into a closed carriage, she was 
driven throughout the night and most of 
the next day into the mountainous re- 
gion of Abruzzo. There her captors con- 
ducted her to a strange religious estab- 
lishment where she was turned over to 
the care of the nuns. Almost distracted, 



the girl was led to a cell where she was 
at last able to give way to the extremities 
of her terror and grief. 

Knowing nothing of these events, Vi- 
valdi had decided that same night to ex- 
plore the ruined fortress and to discover, 
if possible, the secret of the strange vis- 
itant he had encountered there. With 
him went Paulo Mendrico, his faithful 
servant. When they were within the 
archway the figure of the monk suddenly 
materialized, this time telling Vivaldi that 
Ellena had departed an hour before. 
Paulo fired his pistol, but the figure 
eluded them. Following drops of blood, 
Vivaldi and Paulo came at last to a 
chamber into which the figure had dis- 
appeared, As they entered, the great door 
shut behind them. In the chamber they 
found only a discarded, bloody robe. 
During the night they spent as prisoners 
in that gloomy room Paulo told his mas- 
ter of a muffled penitent who had ap- 
peared at the Church of Santa Maria del 
Pianto and made a confession apparently 
so strange and horrible that Ansaldo 
di Rovalli, the grand penitentiary, had 
been thrown into convulsions. During 
this recital they were startled by hearing 
groans close by, but they saw no one. In 
die morning the door of the chamber 
stood open once more, and Vivaldi and 
Paulo made their escape. 

Alarmed for Ellena's safety, Vivaldi 
went at once to the villa. There he found 
Beatrice tied to a pillar and learned from 
her that her mistress had been carried 
off by abductors. Convinced that the 
strange happenings of the night were 
part of a plot to prevent his intended 
maniage, he again confronted Schedoni 
at the Convent of the Santo Spirito and 
would have assaulted the monk if others 
had not seized the distraught young man 
and restrained him by force. That night, 
by accident, Vivaldi heard from a fisher- 
man that early in the day a closed car- 
riage had been seen driving through Bra- 
celli. Hopeful that he could trace the 
carriage and find Ellena, he set off in 


ment Ellena was conducted to the parlor 
of the abbess, who informed her that she 
must choose between taking the veil or 
the person whom the Marchesa di Vi- 
valdi had selected as her husband. When 
Ellena refused both offers she was taken 
back to her cell. Each evening she was 
allowed to attend vespers and there her 
attention was attracted to Sister Olivia, 
a nun who tried to reconcile her to the 
hardships of her confinement. For this 
reason, perhaps, Sister Olivia was the 
nun chosen by the abbess to inform El- 
lena that if she persisted in refusing a 
husband proper to her station she must 
take holy orders immediately. 

Vivaldi, meanwhile, was continuing 
his search for Ellena. On the evening 
of the seventh day he and Paulo fell in 
with a company of pilgrims on their 
way to worship at the shrine of a con- 
vent about a league and a half distant. 
Traveling with this company, Vivaldi ai> 
rived at the convent in time to witness 
the service at which Ellena was to be 
made a novitiate. Hearing her voice 
raised in protest, he rushed to the altar 
and caught her as she fainted. Unable to 
secure Ellena's freedom, Vivaldi left the 
convent in order to try another plan to 
set her free. Though he did not know it, 
there was need of haste; the abbess had 
decided to punish Ellena by confining 
her in a chamber from which none had 
ever returned alive. Alarmed for the girl's 
life, Sister Olivia promised to help her 
escape from the convent that night. 

Dressed in the nun's veil, Ellena at- 
tended a program of music given in 
honor of some distinguished strangers 
who were visiting the convent. There 
Vivaldi, disguised as a pilgrim, passed 
her a note in which he told her to meet 
him at the gate of the nuns^ garden. 
Guided by Sister Olivia, Ellena went to 
the gate where Vivaldi was waiting with 
Brodier Jeronimo, a monk whom he had 
bribed to lead them from the convent by 
a secret path. Brother Jeronimo tried to 
betray them, however, and Ellena would 



prayers had not pitied them and unlocked 
the last door standing between the lovers 
and freedom. 

Once in the open air, Vivaldi and El- 
lena descended the mountains to the 
place where Paulo waited with the horses 
for their escape. Instead of taking the 
road toward Naples, the fugitives turned 
westward toward Aquila. That day, as 
they were resting at a shepherd’s cabin, 
Paulo brought word that they were be- 
ing pursued by two Carmelite friars. 
Eluding their pursuers, they rode toward 
Lake &lano, where Ellena took refuge 
for the night in the Ursuline convent and 
Vivaldi stayed in an establishment of 
Benedictines, 

While these events were taking place, 
the marchese, who knew nothing of his 
wife’s scheming with Schedoni, was suf- 
fering great* anxiety over his son’s possible 
whereabouts and welfare. The marchesa, 
on the other hand, was apprehensive only 
that Ellena would be found and her plans 
undone. When Schedoni suggested in his 
sly, indirect fashion that Ellena be put 
out of the way for good, she was at first 
horrified by his suggestion. Later she re- 
considered and at last she and the sinister 
monk came to an understanding. Ellena 
was to die. Schedoni, who had spies 
everywhere, was not long in locating the 
fugitives. As Vivaldi and Ellena were 
about to be married in the chapel of San 
Sebastian at Celano, armed men broke 
into the church and anested the two un- 
der a warrant of the Holy Inquisition. 
Ellena was charged with having broken 
her nun’s vows and Vivaldi with hav- 
ing aided her escape. Vivaldi, although 
wounded in his struggle to prevent ar- 
rest, was carried to Rome and after a 
short hearing before the Inquisitor was 
imprisoned to await future trial and pos- 
sible torture to extort a confession. Paulo, 
protesting against separation from his 
master, was mso confined. 

After the agents of the Inquisition had 
taken Vivaldi and Paulo away, EUena’s 
guards put her on a waiting horse and 
set out on a road which led toward the 
Adriatic. After traveling with little inter- 


ruption for two nights and two days they 
came to a lonely house on the seashore. 
There she was turned over to a villain- 
ous-looking man whom the guards called 
Spalatro and locked in a room in which 
the only furnishing was a tattered mat- 
tress on the floor. Exhausted, she fell 
asleep. Twice during the next day Spala- 
tro came to her room, looked at her with 
a gaze that seemed a mixture of impa- 
tience and guilt, and then went away. 
At another time he took her to walk on 
the beach, where she met a monk whose 
face was hidden by his cowl. The monk 
was Schedoni. When he spoke to her, 
Ellena realized that he was neither a 
friend nor a protector but an enemy; and 
she fainted. Revived, she was returned 
to her room. 

Schedoni was determined that Ellena 
should die that night. When Spalatro 
confessed pity for the girl and refused 
to be the executioner, Schedoni swore 
to do the deed himself. Going to the 
room where the girl was sleeping, he 
stood, dagger in hand, over her. Sud- 
denly he bent to look closely at a minia- 
ture she wore about her neck. Agitated, 
he awoke Ellena and asked her if she 
knew whose portrait she wore. When she 
answered that it was the miniature of 
her father, Schedoni was even more 
shaken. He was convinced that he had 
discovered his lost daughter. 

Overcome by remorse for his persecu- 
tion of Ellena and the accusation which 
had exposed Vivaldi to the tortures of 
the Inquisition, Schedoni now tried to 
make amends. He and Ellena traveled 
as quickly as possible to Naples. After 
leaving the girl at the Villa Altieri, the 
monk hastened to the Vivaldis’ palace 
and in an interview with the marchesa 
begged, without disclosing his connection 
with Ellena, that objections to Vivaldi’s 
suit be withdrawn. When the marchesa 
proved inattentive, he determined to sol- 
emnize, without her consent, the nuptials 
of Vivaldi and Ellena. 

Called a second time before the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition, Vivaldi heard 
again among those present at the trial 



the voice which had warned him on 
earlier occasions against his visits to the 
Villa Altieri. That night a strange monk 
visited him in his cell and asked how 
long he had known Schedoni. The monk 
then instructed Vivaldi to reveal to the 
Inquisition that Schedoni was actually 
Count Ferando di Bruno, who had lived 
fifteen years in the disguise of a Domini- 
can monk. He was also to ask that An- 
saldo di Rovalli, the grand penitentiary 
of the Black Penitents, be called to testify 
to a confession he had heard in 1752. 
When Vivaldi was again brought before 
the Inquisition he did as he had been 
told, with the result that Schedoni was 
arrested on his way to Rome to intercede 
for Vivaldi’s freedom. 

At Schedoni’s trial the mystery that 
linked the sinister father confessor and 
the two lovers was made clear. Years 
before, Schedoni, then a splendthrift 
younger son known as the Count di 
Marinella, had schemed to posses him- 
self of his brother’s title, his unencum- 
bered estate, and his beautiful wife. He 
had arranged to have his brother, the 
Count di Bruno, assassinated by Spalatro 
and had contrived a story that the count 
had perished while returning from a 
journey to Greece. After a proper season 
of mourning he had solicited the hand of 
his brother's widow. When she rejected 
him his passion had caused him to carry 
her off by force. Although the lady had 
retrieved her honor by marriage, she con- 
tinued to look on her new husband with 
disdain, and in his jealousy he became 
convinced that she was unfaithful. One 
day, returning unexpectedly, he found 
a visitor with his wite. Drawing his sti- 
letto with the intention of attacking the 
guest, he struck and killed his wife in- 
stead. This was the confession which 
had so agitated the grand penitentiary, 
for he himself had been the guest and for 
him an innocent woman had died. 

Further proof was the dying confession 
of Spalatro, whose death had been caused 
by a wound inflicted by Schedoni. Con- 
demned to die for plotting his brother’s 
death, Schedoni still persisted in his dec- 


laration that Ellena was his daughter. 
This mystery was cleared up by Sister 
Olivia, who in the meantime had re- 
moved to the Convent of Santa Maria 
della Pieta; the nun was the unfortunate 
Countess di Bruno and the sister of 
Signora Bianchi, Her wound had not 
been mortal, but the report of her death 
had been given out in order to protect 
her from her vengeful husband. Wishing 
to withdraw from the world, she had en- 
trusted her daughter by the first Count 
di Bruno and an infant daughter by the 
second to Signora Bianchi. The infant 
had died within a year. 

Ellena, who knew nothing of this 
story, had been mistaken in her belief 
that the miniature was that of her father, 
and it was on her word that Schedoni 
had claimed her as his daughter. It was 
also revealed that Father Nicola, who 
had collected the evidence against Sche- 
doni, had been the mysterious monk 
whose ghostly warnings Vivaldi heard 
under the arch of the old fortress. Ap- 
alled by the father confessor's villainy, 
e had turned against him after being 
wounded by Paulo’s pistol on the night 
of the midnight search. 

Schedoni had his final revenge. In 
some manner he administered a fatal dose 
of poison to Father Nicola and then died 
of the same mysterious drug. In his last 
moments he boasted that he was escap- 
ing an ignominious death at the hands 
of the Inquisition, 

Because of Schedoni’s dying confes- 
sion, Vivaldi was immediately set free. 
During his imprisonment the marchesa 
had died repentant of the harm she had 
plotted against Ellena. Now the mar- 
chese, overjoyed to be reunited with his 
son, withdrew all objections to Vivaldi’s 
suit. With all doubts of Ellena’s birth 
and goodness removed, he went in per- 
son to the Convent of Santa Maria della 
Pieta and asked Sister Olivia for her 
daughter’s hand in the name of his son. 
Vivaldi and Ellena were married in the 
convent church in the presence of the 
marchese and Sister Olivia. As a mark 
of special favor Paulo was allowed to be 
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present when his master took Ellena for sion the faithful fellow would have 

his wife. If it had not been for the holy thrown his cap into the air and shouted 

precincts and the solemnity of the occa- that this was indeed a happy day. 
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THE ITCHING PARROT 


Tyfe of work: Novel 

Author: Jose Joaquin Femdndez de Lizardi (1776-1827) 

Ty^e of flot: Picaresque satire 
Time of flat: The 1770^$ to 1820^s 
Locale: Mexico 
Thirst fuhlished: 1816 

Principal characters: 

Pedro Sarmiento, The Itching Parrot, or Poll, a young Mexican 
Don Antonio, Poll's prison mate and benefactor 
Januario, Poll’s schoolmate 
An Army Colonel, Poll’s superior and benefactor 


Critique: 

This novel, written by the most rabid 
controversialist among Mexican authors 
during the unsettled years when Mexico 
was seeking to become independent of 
Spain, was suppressed after the publica- 
tion of the eleventh chapter in 1816, and 
the complete novel was not published 
until three years after the author’s death. 
Scholars have viewed it as the first 
Spanish-American novel, and it is reputed 
to have sold over one hundred million 
copies. Lizardi managed to smuggle into 
the novel most of the polemical tracts 
which had earned him nationwide fame 
as The Mexican Thinker, pamphlets di- 
rected against whoever sat at the head of 
the Mexican government, whether he was 
Spanish viceroy or revolutionist dictator. 
Lizardi, like his fictional hero, spent many 
months in jail. He considered himself a 
no-party man, and many Mexican regimes 
resorted to prison sentences to silence 
him; but Lizardi, always placing Mexico 
above its rulers, alternately satirized and 
advised them. 

The Story: 

Pedro Sarmiento was bom to upper 
middle-class parents in Mexico City be- 
tween 1771 and 1773; of the actual date, 
he was not sure. As a child he was willful, 
and his mother s excessive devotion only 
made him worse. He became such a scamp 
that at last his father sent him off to 
school. At school he was nicknamed Par- 


rot. A little later, when he contracted the 
itch, his schoolmates nicknamed him The 
Itching Parrot, or Poll for short, and 
the name stuck to him through most of his 
Ufe. 

In addition to his nickname. Poll ac- 
quired many vicious habits from his school- 
fellows. Poll’s father resolved to put Poll 
out as an apprentice in a trade, but Poll’s 
mother, not wishing her son to disgrace 
her family by becoming a vulgar trades- 
man, insisted that the boy be sent to col- 
lege. Against his better judgment, the 
father agreed, and so Poll was sent off to 
study for a college degree. After learning 
some Latin, some Aristotle, some logic, 
and a little physics, Poll was awarded a 
baccalaureate degree by the College of 
San Ildefonso. 

Shortly after receiving his degree, Poll 
went into the countryside to visit a 
hacienda owned by the father of a former 
schoolmate. At the hacienda he earned the 
hatred of his schoolmate, Januario, by 
making advances to the latter’s cousin, 
with whom Januario was infatuated. 
Januario took his revenge by tempnng 
Poll into a bullfight. Poll, who lost both 
the fight and his trousers, became the 
laughingstock of the hacienda. Still un- 
satisfied, Januario tricked Poll into trying 
to sleep with the girl cousin. Through 
Januario, the girl’s mother discovered the 
attempt, beat Poll with her shoe, and sent 
him back to Mexico City in disgrace. 


THE ITCHING PARROT by Jose Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi. By permission of the publishers, Double- 
day & Co., Inc. Copyright, 1942, by Doubleday & Co,, Inc. 
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Upon his return to the city Poll was 
told by his father that he had to find some 
means of earning a livelihood. Poll, search- 
ing for the easiest way, decided he would 
study theology and enter the Churda. 
Theology quickly proved uninteresting, 
and Poll gave up that idea. Trying to 
escape his lather's insistence that he learn 
a trade, Poll then decided to enter a 
Franciscan monastery. There he soon 
found that he could not stand the life of a 
monk; he was glad when his father's death 
gave him an excuse to leave the monas- 
tery. After a short period of mourning Poll 
rapidly exhausted his small inheritance 
through his fondness for gambling, par- 
ties, and women. The sorrow he caused 
his mother sent her, also, to an early death. 
After his mother died. Poll was left alone. 
None of his relatives, who knew him for 
a rogue, would have anything to do with 
him. 

In his despair Poll fell in with another 
schoolmate, who supported himself by 
gambling and trickery. Poll took up a 
similar career in his schoolmate^s com- 
pany. A man he gulled discovered Poll’s 
treachery and beat him severely. After his 
release from the hospital Poll went back 
to his gambling partner and they decided 
to turn thieves. On their very first attempt, 
however, they were unsuccessful. Poll was 
caught and thrown into prison. 

Because he had no family or friends to 
call upon. Poll languished in jail for sev- 
eral months. He made one friend in jail 
who helped him; that friend was Don 
Antonio, a man of good reputation who 
had been unjusdy imprisoned. Although 
Don Antonio tried to keep Poll away from 
bad company, he was not entirely success- 
ful. When Don Antonio was freed, Poll 
fell in with a mulatto who got him into 
all kinds of scrapes. By chance Poll was 
taken up by a scrivener who was in need 
of an apprentice and was pleased with 
Poll's handwriting. The scrivener had Poll 
released from prison to become his ap- 
prentice. 

Poll's career as a scrivener’s apprentice 


"was short, for he made love to the man’s 
mistress, was discovered, and was driven 
from the house. The next step in Poll’s 
adventures was service as a barber's ap- 
prentice. He left that work to become a 
derk in a pharmacy. After getting into 
trouble by carelessly mixing a prescrip- 
tion, Poll left the pharmacy for the employ 
of a doctor. 

Having picked up some jargon and a 
few cures from his doctor-employer. Poll 
set out to be a physician. Everything went 
well until he caused a number of deaths 
and was forced to leave the profession. 

Trying to recoup his fortunes once 
more, Poll returned to gambling. In a 
game he won a lottery ticket which, in its 
turn, won for him a small fortune. For a 
time Poll lived well; he even married a girl 
who thought he had a great deal of money. 
But the life the couple led soon exhausted 
die lottery money, and they were almost 
penniless again. After his wife died in 
childbirth. Poll set out once again in 
search of his fortune. His work as a 
sacristan ended when he robbed a corpse. 
Poll then joined a group of beggars. Find- 
ing that they were f^ers, he reported 
them to the authorities. One of the oflfi- 
dals, pleased with Poll, secured him a 
place in government service. 

For a time all went well, but Poll, who 
was left in charge of the district when 
his superior was absent, abused his au- 
thority so much that he was arrested and 
sent in chains to Mexico City. There he 
was •'tied, found guilty of many crimes, 
and sent to the army for eight years. 

Through his good conduct and pleasing 
appearance, Poll was made derk to the 
colonel of the regiment. The colonel 
placed a great deal of trust in Poll. When 
the regiment went to Manila, the colonel 
saw to it that Poll was given an opportu- 
nity to do some trading and save up a small 
fortune. Poll completed his sentence and 
prepared to return to Mexico as a fairly 
rich man. All his dreams and fortune 
vanished, however, when the ship sank 
and he was cast away upon an island. On 
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the island he made friends with a Chinese, 
in whose company Poll, pretending all the 
while to be a nobleman, returned to Mex- 
ico. When they reached Mexico the lie 
was discovered, but the Chinese continued 
to be Poirs friend and patron. 

Poll stayed with the Chinese for some 
time, but he finally left in disgrace after 
having introduced prostitutes into the 
house. Leaving Mexico City, Poll met the 
mulatto who had been his companion in 
jail. Along with the mulatto and some 
other men, Poll turned highwayman but 
barely escaped with his life from their first 
holdup. Frightened, Poll went into retreat 
at a church, where he discovered his con- 


fessor to be a boy he had known years 
before in school. TTbe kind confessor found 
honest employment for Poll as an agent 
for a rich man. Poll became an honest, 
hardworking citizen, even being known as 
Don Pedro rather than Poll or The Itch- 
ing Parrot. Years passed quickly. Then 
one day Don Pedro, befriending some 
destitute people, found the man to be his 
old benefactor of prison days, Don An- 
tonio. The other people were Don An- 
tonio's wife and daughter. Don Pedro 
married the girl, thus completing his 
respectability. He lived out the rest of his 
days in honesty, industry, and respect. 
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IVANHOE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 

Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1194 
Locale: England 
First published: 1 820 

Principal characters: 

Cedric the Saxon, of Rotherwood Grange 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe, his disinherited son 
The Lady Rowena, his ward, loved hy Ivanhoe 
Isaac of York, a Jewish money-lender 
Rebecca, his daughter 

Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, a Norman Knight Temf^ 
King Richard I, returned from the Third Crusade 
Robin Hood, an oudaw 

Critique: 


For over a hundred years Ivanhoe has 
held its charm in the popular mind as the 
epitome of chivalric novels. It has among 
its characters two of the most popular or 
English heroes, Richard the Lion-Hearted 
and Robin Hood, and tells a story of 
chivalric romance. It has sufficient action 
and color to appeal to a great number of 
people. Although Ivanhoe may not be 
Scotds greatest novel, it is without doubt 
his most popular. 

The Story: 

Night was drawing near when Prior 
Aymer of Jorvaux and the haughty Tem- 
plar, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, overtook a 
swineherd and a fool by the roadside and 
asked directions to Rotherwood, the 
dwelling of Cedric the Saxon. The an- 
swers of these serfs so confused the 
Templar and the prior that they would 
have gone far afield had it not been for 
a pilgrim from the Holy Land whom thw 
encountered shortly afterward. The pil- 
grim was also traveling to Rotherwood, 
and he brought them safely to Cedric^s 
hall, where they claimed lodging for the 
night. The custom of those rude days 
afforded hospitality to all benighted trav- 
elers, and so Cedric gave a grudging wel- 
come to the Norman lords. 

There was a feast at Rotherwood that 
night. On the dais beside Cedric the 


Saxon sat his ward, the lovely Lady 
Rowena, descendant of the ancient Saxon 
princes. It was the old man's ambition to 
wed her to Athelstane of Coningsburgh. 
of the line of King Alfred. Because his 
son, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, had fallen in 
love with Rowena, Cedric had bani^ed 
him, and the young knight had gone 
with King Richard to Palestine. None in 
the banquet hall that night suspected that 
the pilgrim was Ivanhoe himself. 

Another traveler who had claimed 
shelter at Rotherwood that night was 
an aged Jew, Isaac of York Hearing 
some orders the Templar muttered to 
his servants as the feast ended, Ivanhoe 
warned the old Jew that Bois-Guilbert 
had designs on his moneybag or his per- 
son. Without taking leave of their host 
the next morning, the disguised pilgrim 
and Isaac of York left Rotherwood and 
continued on their way to the nearby 
town of Ashby de la Zouche. 

Many other travelers were also on their 
way to the town, for a great tournament 
was to be held there. Prince John, 
Regent of England in King Richard's ab- 
sence, would preside. The winner of 
the tournament would be allowed to 
name the Queen of Love and Beauty and 
receive the prize of the passage of arms 
from her hands. 

Ivanhoe attended the tournament with 
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the word Disinherited written upon his 
shield. Entering the lists, he struck the 
shield of Bois-Guilbert with the point 
of his lance and challenged that knight 
to mortal combat. In the first passage 
both knights splintered their lances but 
neither was unhorsed. At the second 
passage Ivanhoe’s lance struck Bois-Guil- 
bert's helmet and upset him. Then one 
by one Ivanhoe vanquished five knights 
who had agreed to take on all comers. 
When the heralds declared the Disin- 
herited Knight victor of the tourney, 
Ivanhoe named Rowena the Queen of 
Love and Beauty. 

In the tournament on the following 
day Ivanhoe was pressed hard by three 
antagonists, but he received unexpected 
help from a knight in black, whom the 
spectators had called the Black Sluggard 
because of his previous inactivity. Ivanhoe, 
because of his earlier triumphs during 
the day, was named champion of the 
tournament once more. In order to re- 
ceive the gift from Lady Rowena, Ivan- 
hoe had to remove his helmet. When he 
did so, he was recognized. He received 
the chaplet, his prize, kissed the hand of 
Lady Rowena, and then fainted from loss 
of blood. Isaac of York and his daughter, 
Rebecca, were sitting nearby, and Re- 
becca suggested to her father that they 
nurse Ivanhoe until he was well. Isaac 
and his daughter started for their home 
with the wounded knight carried in a 
horse litter. On the way they joined the 
train of Cedric the Saxon, who was still 
ignorant of the Disinherited Knight^s 
identity. 

Before the travelers had gone far, how- 
ever, they were set upon and captured 
by a party led by three Norman knights, 
Bois-Guilbert, Maurice de Bracy, and 
Reginald Front de Boeuf. They were im- 
prisoned in Front de Boeuf 's castle of 
Torquilstone. De Bracy had designs upon 
Lady Rowena because she was an heiress 
of royal lineage. The Templar desired 
to possess Rebecca. Front de Boeuf hoped 
to extort a large sum of money from the 
aged Jew. Cedric was held for ransom. 


The wounded knight was put into the 
charge of an ancient hag named Ulrica. 

Isaac and his daughter were placed in 
separate rooms. Bois-Guilbert went to 
Rebecca in her tower prison and asked 
her to adopt Christianity so that they 
might be married. But the plot of the 
Norman nobles with regard to their 
prisoners was thwarted by an assault 
on the castle by Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, The Black Sluggard of the tour- 
nament at Ashby, in company with Robin 
Hood and his outlaws. Ulrica aided the 
besiegers by starting a fire within the 
castle walls. Robin Hood and his men 
took the prisoners to tlie forest along with 
the Norman nobles. In the confusion, 
however, Bois-Guilbert escaped with Re- 
becca, and Isaac made preparation to 
ransom her from the Templar. De Bracy 
was set free and he hurried to inform 
Prince John that he had seen and talked 
with Richard. John plotted to make 
Richard his prisoner. 

Isaac went to the establishment of the 
Knights Templar and begged to see Bois- 
Guilbert. Lucas de Beaumanoir, the 
grand master of the Templars, ordered 
Isaac admitted to his presence. Isaac was 
frightened when the grand master asked 
him his business with the Templar. 
When he told his story, the grand master 
learned of Bois-Guilbert's seizure of Re- 
becca. It was suggested that Bois-Guilbert 
was under a spell cast by Rebecca. Con- 
demned as a witch, she was sentenced 
to be burned at the stake. In desperation 
she demanded, as was her right, a cham- 
pion to defend her against the charge. 
Lucas de Beaumanoir agreed and named 
Bois-Guilbert champion of the Temple. 

The day arrived for Rebecca's execu- 
tion. A pile of wood had been laid 
around the stake. Rebecca, seated in a 
black chair, awaited the arrival of her 
defender. Three times the heralds called 
upon ter champion to appear. At the 
third call a strange knight rode into the 
lists and announced himself as Rebecca's 
champion. When Bois-Guilbert realized 
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that the stranger was Ivanhoe, he at first 
refused combat because Ivanhoe's wounds 
were not completely healed. But the 
grand master gave orders for the contest 
to begin. As everyone expected, the tired 
horse of Ivanhoe and its exhausted rider 
went dovm at the first blow, so that 
Ivanhoe^s lance merely touched the shield 
of the Templar. Then to the astonish- 
ment of all, Bois-Guilbert reeled in his 
saddle and fell to the ground. Ivanhoe 
arose from where he had fallen and drew 
his sword. Placing his foot on the breast 
of the fallen knight, he called upon Bois- 
Guilbert to yield himself or die on the 
spot. There was no answer from Bois- 
Guilbert, for he was dead, a victim of 
the violence of his own passions. The 
grand master declared that Rebecca was 
acquitted of the charge against her. 


At that moment the Black Knight ap- 
peared, followed by a band of knights 
and men-at-arms. It was King Richard, 
come to arrest Rebecca's accusers on a 
charge of treason. The grand master saw 
the flag of the Temple hauled down and 
the royal standard raised in its place. 

King Richard had returned in secret 
to reclaim his throne. Robin Hood be- 
came his true follower. Athelstane re- 
linquished his claims to Lady Rowena's 
hand so that she and Ivanhoe could be 
married. Cedric the Saxon, reconciled at 
last with his son, gave his consent, and 
Richard himself graced their wedding, 

Isaac and Rebecca left England for 
Granada, hoping to find in that foreign 
laiid greater happiness than could ever 
be theirs in England, 
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JACK OF NEWBERRY 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Thomas Deloney C1543M607>) 

Type of plot: Picaresque adventure 
Time of plot: Reign of Henry VIII 
Locale: England 
First published: 1597 

Principal characters: 

Jack Winchcomb, a weaver 
Jack's Master's Widow 
Jack's Secopo) Wife 
Henry VIII, King of England 
Queen Catherine, his wife 


Cardinal Wolsey, Lord 

Critique: 

Jack of Newberry f originally titled The 
Pleasant Historie of John Winchcomb, in 
his Younger Yeares called Jack of New- 
berry, the Famous and Worthy Clothier 
of England, is an important work be- 
cause it marks the first successful attempt 
of any writer to use the material found 
in the lives of ordinary working people 
as the material for prose fiction. For this 
reason Deloney’s book marks a great step 
toward the novel as we know it today. 
In a day when authors were writing 
about the gentry and nobility and were 
dedicating books to them, TTiomas De- 
loney wrote about the lower classes and 
dedicated his volumes to them. Since 
almost no original copies of his publi- 
cations have come down to modem times, 
it is a fairly safe guess that Deloney 
found a ready audience for his materials. 
Even the style in which he wrote 
smacked of the language of the people, 
rather than the absurdly elevated and in- 
volved style of such authors as Lyly, au- 
thor of Euphues,^ and Sir Philip Sidney. 
Like his own Jack of Newberry, Deloney 
was a man of the people and a cloth 
weaver by trade. The pictures Deloney 
gave of bourgeois England were exag- 
gerated, but highly entertaining. The real 
Jack of Newberry is known to have died 
there in 1519. 

The Story: 

In the days of King Henry VIII there 
lived in the English town of Newberry 


Chancellor of England 

a young weaver named Jack Winchcomb. 
As a young man he was something of a 
prodigal, spending as much as he made 
and having a reputation as a gay young 
fellow, known in all the county of Berk- 
shire as Jack of Newberry. But after his 
master died. Jack changed his ways, for 
his mistress, having acquired a fondness 
for the young man, entrusted to him the 
entirety of her husband's business. Jack 
became a careful man, both with his mis- 
tress' affairs and with his own, and soon 
lost his reputation for prodigality. In its 
place he acquired a reputation as an hon- 
est, hardworking, and intelligent busi- 
nessman. 

His mistress thought so highly of Jack 
that she even made him an adviser in 
affairs of the heart. His advice was of 
little value to her, however, for she had 
already made up her mind, despite the 
difference in their years, to marry Jack 
himself. She tricked him into agreeing 
to further her marriage with an unknown 
suitor. When they arrived at the church. 
Jack found that he was the man; thus 
Jack became her husband and the master 
of her house and business. 

The marriage went none too smoothly 
at first, for despite her love for Jack the 
woman did not like to be ordered about 
by the man who had once been her serv- 
ant. But at last they came to an under- 
standing and lived happily for several 
years, at which interval the good woman 
died, leaving Jack master of the business 
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and rich in the world's goods. 

Not long after his first wife died, Jack 
remarried, the second time to a young 
woman. The wife was a poor choice, 
even though he had the pick of the 
wealthy women of his class in the coun- 
ty. Not many months passed after the 
marriage, which had been a costly ons, 
before James, King of Scotland, invaded 
England while King Henry was in 
France, The justices of the county called 
upon Jack to furnish six men-at-arms to 
join the army raised by Queen Catherine. 
Jack, however, raised a company of a 
hundred and fifty foot and horse, which 
he armed and dressed at his own expense 
in distinctive liveries. Jack himself rode 
at the head of his men. Queen Catherine 
was greatly pleased and thanked Jack 
Winclicomb personally for his efforts, al- 
though his men w^erc not needed to 
achieve the English victory at Flodden 
Field. In reward for his services, Jack re- 
ceived a chain of gold from the hands 
of the queen herself. 

In the tenth year of his reign King 
Henry made a trip through Berkshire. 
Jack Winclicomb introduced himself in 
a witty way to the king as the Prince of 
the Ants, who was at war with the But- 
terflies, a sally against Cardinal Wolsey. 
The king, vastly pleased, betook himself 
to Newberry, along with his train, where 
all were entertained by Jack at a fabu- 
lous banquet. After the banquet the king 
viewed the weaving rooms and ware- 
houses Jack owned. Upon his departure 
the king wished to make Jack a knight, 
but the weaver refused the honor, saying 
he would rather be a common man and 
die, as he had lived, a clothier. 

In his house Jack of Newberry had a 
series of fifteen paintings, all denoting 
great men whose fathers had been trades- 
men of one kind and another, including 
a portrait of Marcus Aurelius, who had 
been a clothier's son. Jack kept the pic- 
tures and showed them to his friends and 
workmen in an effort to encourage one 
and all to seek fame and dignity in spite 
of their humble offices in life. 


Because of the many wars in Europe 
during King Henry's reign, trade in gen- 
eral was depleted. The lot of the clothiers 
and weavers being particularly bad, they 
joined together and sent leaders to Lon- 
don to appeal to the government on their 
behalf. One of the envoys they sent was 
Ja^k Winchcomb of Newberry. The king 
/emembered Jack and in private audience 
assured him that measures would be 
taken to alleviate the hardships of the 
clothiers. Another man who had not for- 
gotten Jack was the Lord Chancellor, 
Cardinal Wolsey. In an attempt to cir- 
cumvent the king's promise, he had Jack 
and the other envoys thrown into prison 
for a few days. Finally the Duke of Som- 
erset intervened and convinced the car- 
dinal that the clothiers meant no harm. 

Some time later an Italian merchant 
named Benedick came to the house of 
Jack of Newberry to trade. While there, 
he fell in love with one of Jack's work- 
ers, a pretty girl named Joan. But she 
paid no attention whatever to Benedick 
and asked a kinsman to tell the Italian 
not to bother her. When the kinsman 
did as he was asked, he angered the Ital- 
ian, who vowed to make a cuckold of the 
kinsman for his pains. With gifts and fair 
speech the Italian finally had his way with 
the weaver's wife, although the w^oman 
was immediately sorry. She told her hus- 
band, who had his revenge on the Ital- 
ian by pretending that he would see to 
it that the Italian was permitted to go 
to bed with Joan. The Italian fell in with 
the scheme and found himself put to bed 
with a p'g, whereupon all the English- 
men laughed at him so heartily that he 
left Newberry in shame. 

Jack's second wife was a good young 
woman, but she sometimes erred in pay- 
ing too much attention tp her gossipy 
friends. At one time a friend told her 
that she was wasting money by feeding 
the workmen so well. She cut down on 
the quantity and the quality of the food 
she served the workers, but Jack, who re- 
membered only too well the days when 
he had been an apprentice and journey- 
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man forced to eat whatever was placed 
in front of him, became very angry and 
made her change her ways again. His 
workers were gratified when he said that 
his wife's friend was never to set foot 
in his house again. 

At another time Jack of Newberry 
went to London, where he found a drap“ 
er who owed him five hundred pounds 
working as a porter. Learning that the 
man, through no fault of his own, had 
become a bankrupt, Jack showed his con- 
fidence in the man by setting him up in 
business again. Friends warned him that 
he was sending good money after bad, 
but Jack’s judgment proved correct. The 
man paid back every cent and later be- 


came an alderman of London. 

Jack was always proud of his workers. 
One time a knight, Sir George Rigley, 
seduced a pretty and intelligent girl who 
worked for Jack. Jack vowed that he 
would make it right for her. He sent the 
woman, disguised as a rich widow, to 
London. There Sir George fell in love 
with her, not knowing who she was, and 
married her. The knight was angry at 
first, but he soon saw the justice of the 
case and was very well pleased with the 
hundred pounds Jack gave the girl as a 
dower. Still knowing their places in life, 
Jack and his wife gave precedence to 
Sir George and his new lady, even in 
their own house. 
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JACK SHEPPARD 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: William Harrison Ainsworth (1805-1882) 

Type of ‘plot: Picaresque romance 
Time of plot: 1702-1724 
Locale: London and its environs 
First published: 1839 

Principal characters: 

Jack Sheppaud, a housebreaker and popular jailbreaker 

Joan Sheppard, his mother 

Owen Wood, a London carpenter 

Mrs, Wood, his wife 

Winifred, icir daughter 

Sm Rowland Trenchard, an aristocrat 

Thames Darrell, Sir Rowland's nephew and foster son of Owen Wood 

Jonathan Wild, a thief-taker 

Blueskin, devot^ henchman of Jack Sheppard 

Critique: 

Jack Sheppard differs from most of to take the infant out of that sordid en- 
Ainsworth's work in that it has a rogue vironment in order to avert fulfillment of 
instead of a historical figure for its tide the prophecy, but the mother refused to 
character. Extremely popular in its own part widi her child, 
day, it has remained the most widely read Left alone with the infant while Joan 
of this author's novels. The plot is based went to the attic to get a key which her 
on the life of a famous English criminal deceased husband had ordered given to 
who so appealed to the public imagination Wood, the carpenter was accosted by a 
that both Hogarth and Sir James Thom- mob led by Sir Rowland Trenchard, in 
hill used him as a model in their paintings* pursuit of a young man named Darrell. In 
Abounding in characters, circumstantial the confusion Jonathan Wild, a thief- 
incident, obviously delineated protagonists taker, picked up the key which Joan was 
and antagonists, and scattered references to return to Wood, 
to historical incident, the novel illustrates While a great storm raged, Darrell, the 
die typically Victorian treatment of the fugitive, with a baby in his arms, was 
rogue theme in fiction. Thackeray, critical again pursued by Sir Rowland, The chase 
of Ainsworth's characterization of Shep- continued to the flooded Thames, where 
pard, wrote Catherine in protest against Darrell was drowned after a struggle with 
this booL Sir Rowland. Wood, on his way home, 

rescued the baby from drowning. Some 
The Story: falling bricks saved him and the baby 

When Owen Wood went to offer his from Sir Rowland's wrath. Wood, under- 
condolence to Joan, the widow of Tom standing litde of the night's strange 
Sheppard, who had been executed for events, took the child home with him. He 
stealing from Wood, he found the woman named the boy Thames Darrell, 
living in misery near the Old Mint, a Twelve years later Wood had taken 
haven for mendicants, thieves, and debt- Jack Sheppard as an apprentice in his 
ors. Joan told Wood that Van Galgebrok, carpenter ^op, but he found the boy in- 
a Dutch seaman and conjurer, had different and listless in his work. Thames 
prophesied that her baby, Jack, would be Darrell, reared by the Woods, was a model 
executed as his father had been. The apprentice. A third child in the house- 
prophecy was based on the presence of hold was Winifred, Wood's daughter, a 
a mole behind Jack's ear. Wood offered charming, beautiful girl. The three 
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twelve-year-olds were very fond of each 
other. 

Mrs. Wood, a termagant, had long 
berated her husband for his kindness to 
Jack and to Joan Sheppard, who lived 
modestly and respectably in Willesden. 
Following an episode in which Thames 
was injured while trying to prevent injury 
to Jack, Mrs. Wood reprimanded Jack and 
predicted that he would come to the same 
end that his father had met. Her chastise- 
ment was strong enough to arouse a spirit 
of misdemeanor and criminality in Jack. 

Jonathan Wild, who had hanged Tom 
Sheppard, boasted that he would hang the 
son as well. A resolute and subtle plotter, 
he worked slyly to bring about the boy's 
ruin. One day he gave Jack the key which 
he had found on the floor of the Mint 
twelve years before. It was Wood’s master 
key; his hope was that Jack would rob the 
carpenter. Investigating Thames’ parent- 
age, Wild learned also that Thames was 
the child of Sir Rowland Trenchard’s sis- 
ter, Lady Alvira, whose husband Sir 
Rowland had drowned and whose child 
he had tried to destroy on the night of the 
eat storm. Later Lady Alvira had been 
reed to marry her cousin. Sir Cecil Traf- 
ford. Lady Trafiford was dying, in which 
event the estates would revert to her 
brother if she left no other heir. Wild 
promised Sir Rowland that he would re- 
move Thames in order that Sir Rowland 
could inherit the entire estate. As a hold 
over the nobleman, he told him also that 
he knew the whereabouts of Sir Rowland's 
other sister, Constance, carelessly lost in 
childhood to a gipsy. 

Wild and Sir Rowland trapped Thames 
and Jack in Sir Rowland’s house and ac- 
cused them of robbery. Imprisoned, Jack 
and Thames made a jail break from Old 
Giles’ Roundhouse, the first of innumera- 
ble and difficult escapes for Jack, and the 
last for Thames, who was sent off to sea 
to be disposed of by Van Galgebrok, the 
Dutch seaman and conjurer. 

Jack was soon fraternizing with the 
patrons of the Mint, much to the pleasure 


of the derelicts, prostitutes, and gamblers, 
who gathered there. It was in this en- 
vironment that Joan saw Jack as the 
criminal he had become. When she went 
there to admonish her son to live a life of 
righteousness, she was answered by the 
taunts and sneers of the patrons, who re- 
minded her that she had at one time en- 
joyed the life of the Mint. Jack, egged on 
by two prostitutes, spumed her pleas, 
Joan returned to her little home in 
Willesden to pray for Jack. 

Jonathan Wild, having rid himself of 
Thames, one obstacle in the thief-taker’s 
scheme to get control of the fortune of Sir 
Montacute Trenchard, Thames’ grand- 
father, set about to remove Sir Rowland 
as well. Wild, plotting against the aristo- 
crat, had him arrested for treason in con- 
nection with a proposed Jacobite uprising 
against the crown. 

Jack Sheppard used the key given him 
by Wild to rob Wood’s house. Caught and 
jailed in the Cage at Willesden as he was 
going to visit his mother, he soon escaped 
from the supposedly impregnable struc- 
ture. At his mother's house Jack declared 
his undying love for her but announced 
that he could not return to honest living. 
Questioned by Joan as to how long he 
would wait to execute his threat against 
Jack, Wild, who had followed Jack to 
Willesden, answered boldly and con- 
fidently, “Nine.” 

Nine years later, in 1 724, Jack had be- 
come the most daring criminal and jail- 
breaker of the day. By that time the 
Woods were affluent citizens living in 
Willesden. Joan Sheppard, insane because 
of worry over Jack, had been committed to 
Bedlam, a squalid, filthy asylum. Sir Row- 
land had been released from prison. 
Thames Darrell, throvm overboard by 
Van Galgebrok, had been picked up by a 
French fishing boat and carried to France, 
where he was employed by and sub- 
sequently commissioned by Philip of 
Orleans. Wild had continued in his 
pleasures of execution and collecting 
keepsakes of his grisly profession. 
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Jack Sheppard and Blueskin, one of 
Wild's henchmen, quarreled with Wild 
because he would not help Thomas Dar- 
rell get his rightful share of the estate 
which Sir Rowland had confiscated, and 
Blueskin became Jack's loyal henchman. 
The two robbed the Wood home again, 
Blueskin slashing Mrs. Wood's throat as 
she attempted to detain him. 

Jack went to see his mother, a haggard, 
demented object of human wreckage, in 
chains and on a bed of straw. Wild fol- 
lowed Jack to the asylum. During a brawl 
Wild struck Joan and the blow restored 
the poor woman's senses. After her release 
from Bedlam, Wild divulged to Sir Row- 
land Trenchard the fact that Joan was his 
long-lost sister and an heir to the 
Trenchard estates. 

Wild disposed of Sir Rowland by 
bludgeoning him and throwing him into 
a secret well. Sir Rowland, almost dead 
from the beating, attempted to save him- 
self by catching hold of the floor around 
the opening of the well, but Wild tram- 
pled his fingers until the nobleman 
dropped to his watery grave. The thief- 
taker, still plotting to secure the Trenchard 
wealth, took Joan captive, but she killed 
herself rather than be forced into a mar- 


riage with the villain. At her funeral Jack 
was apprehended after a jail break that 
required passage through six bolted and 
barred doors and the removal of innumera- 
ble stones and bricks from the prison 
walls. 

In the meantime Thames Darrell had 
returned from France to visit in the Wood 
household. Through information con- 
tained in a packet of letters which reached 
him in circuitous fashion, he learned that 
his father, the fugitive known only as Dar- 
rell, had been the French Marquis de 
Chatillon. His paternity proved, he in- 
herited the Trenchard estates as well. He 
married Winifred Wood. 

Jack Sheppard, after his seizure at his 
mother's fimeral, was executed at Tyburn. 
As his body swung at the end of the rope, 
Blueskin cut him down in an attempt to 
save his life. A bullet from Wild's gun 
passed through Jack's heart. The body was 
buried beside Joan Sheppard in Willesden 
cemetery; and in later years the Marquis 
de ChatiUon and his wife tended the grave 
and its simple wooden monument. Jona- 
than Wild eventually paid for his crimes; 
he was hanged on the same gallows to 
which he had sent Jack Sheppard and his 
father. 
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JALNA 


Ty^e of work: Novel 

Author: Mazo de la Roche (1885* ) 

Ty^e of flot: Domestic realism 
Time of flot: The 1920's 
Locale: Canada 
First fuhlished: 1927 

Frincifal characters: 

Renny Whiteoak, head of the family 

Meg, his sister 

Eden, 

Piers, 

Finch, and 

Wakefieid, their half-brothers 
Pheasant Vaughan, Piers^ wife 
Maurice Vaughan, her father 


Alayne Archer, Eden's 
Grandma Whiteoak 

Critique: 

One of a series of novels dealing widi 
the Whiteoak family, falua describes the 
violent passions of a household that is as 
familiar to many readers as John Gals- 
worthy^s fictional Forsytes. The brothers 
and sisters are strangely different from 
each other, but all are bound together 
by family ties which few of them can 
understand. Over all towers the somewhat 
frightening figure of Grandma Whiteoak, 
binding them to her with the uncertain 
terms of her will and her unyielding 
spirit. This indomitable old woman is a 
character lifting the Jalna novels above 
the level of popular fiction. 

The Story: 

The Whiteoaks of Jalna were quite a 
family. The parents were dead, and the 
children, ranging in age from eight to 
over forty, were held together by Renny, 
the oldest son, and tyrannized by Grand- 
ma Whiteoak, a matriarch of ninety-nine 
years. The family estate of Jalna had been 
founded by Grandfather VWhiteoak, but 
it had dwindled somewhat from its origi- 
nal greatness. By common consent Renny 
managed the farms and the family, al- 
though he frequently encountered resist- 


wife 


ance from both. 

Meg, the oldest daughter, had in her 
youth been engaged to Maurice Vaughan, 
a neighbor and a friend of the family. 
But while he waited out the long engage- 
ment insisted upon by Meg, he had be- 
come entangled with a low-class girl and 
fathered a child, Pheasant. The girl had 
disappeared and Maurice had grudgingly 
raised Pheasant. Meg, deaf to the pleas 
of Maurice and her family for a forgiv- 
ing heart, had broken the engagement and 
gone into almost complete retirement. 
Maurice was never allowed at Jalna again, 
although he and Renny served in the 
war together and remained friends. 

Renny had remained a bachelor, the 
head of the family, and a man with quite 
a reputation with the women. Only his 
passions had been involved in these af- 
fairs, however, and thus it seemed that 
he would never marry. Renny accepted 
his power and his position but seemed 
not greatly to enjoy either. 

The rest of the children were half- 
brothers to these two. Eden was a poet 
and a dreamer. Farm life disgusted him, 
and since he had recently had a book 
of poetry accepted by a New York pub- 


fALNA by Mazo de la Eoche. By permission of the publishers, Little, Brown & Co. Copyright, 1927, 
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lisher, he hoped to get away from Jalna 
and make his way with his writing. How- 
ever, work of any kind was so distasteful 
to Eden that it seemed unlikely he could 
ever break the ties which held him to 
Jalna. 

Piers was a plodder, with no flights 
of fancy or dreams of grandeur. Doing 
most of the manual work on the farms, 
he took orders from Renny in a lethargic 
way. Renny, learning that Piers had been 
seen with Pheasant Vaughan, warned 
the boy that such an alliance could lead 
only to trouble for both. 

Finch was the real problem. Still in 
school, he barely managed to return each 
term. Different from the rest, he had no 
ambition, no drive of any kind. The fam- 
ily obviously considered him useless, but 
they stuck by him because he was family. 
Finch brooded. On his lonely walks 
through the woods and fields, he often 
saw through matters other members of the 
family tried to conceal. 

Wakefield was just eight, and thus 
greatly spoiled. He had a heart condition 
which allowed him to get his own way 
without effort. 

Over them Grandma Whiteoak held 
a whip. Her will had been made— and 
often changed— to be used as a weapon 
over the children and her two sons, who 
also lived at Jalna. She was ninety-nine 
and a despot. In many ways she was evil, 
using her power to force the children to 
obey her whims. 

The first to cause a real stir at Jalna 
was Piers. He and Pheasant eloped. 
When they returned home, both Maurice 
and the Whiteoaks scorned them. Meg 
became hysterical and swore she would 
not have Maurice's daughter in her house. 
Grandma hit Piers over the head with 
her cane and would have hit Pheasant, 
but Renny quieted them and said that 
Pheasant was now part of the family and 
would be treated accordingly. Instantly 
everyone, even Meg, accepted his au- 
thority. 

Eden went to New York to see his 
publisher and there met and married 


Alayne Archer, a reader for the publish- 
ing house. She felt she had discovered 
him through his poetry and could inspire 
him. An orphan, she looked forward to 
being part of such a large family. But 
when they reached Jalna, she felt an un- 
explained coldness. She was warmly wel- 
comed by all but Piers, who resented the 
difference between her reception and 
Pheasant s, but she could feel tensions 
that were just under the surface. Grand- 
ma was revolting to the gentle Alayne, 
who knew she must make the old tyrant 
like her if she was to know any peace 
at Jalna. 

With Alayne, Finch found his first 
real happiness. Seeing the artistic need 
in the boy, she tried to encourage the 
others to help him. Only Renny listened 
to her, and because of her arranged to 
have Finch take music lessons from a 
good teacher. The hoy drove the rest of 
the family crazy with his practicing, but 
for the first time he began to be less 
restless. 

Eden, reluctant to get down to serious 
writing, began to accuse Alayne of nag- 
ging him when she tried to encourage 
him. She wanted to get away from Jalna, 
for the place was exerting an uneasy hold 
on her. Worse, she and Renny were un- 
willingly drawn to each other. He kissed 
her once, and although they both pre- 
tended it was only a brotherly kiss, each 
knew it was more. At last they confessed 
their love for each other, but both knew 
that they would never how to it because 
Eden was Renny's brother. 

Eden grew troublesome about work- 
ing at his writing or anything else. When 
he was injured in a friendly family scuf- 
fle, Alayne nursed him tenderly, hoping 
to hurry him hack to health so that they 
could leave Jalna and Renny. Pheasant 
also helped nurse Eden, spending hours 
in his room. When they fell in love, 
they too tried to fight it because Pheas- 
ant's husband was family. At last Eden 
was able to be about again. Finch, during 
one of his wanderings, saw Pheasant in 
Eden's arms. He ran to Piers and told 



him about his wife and brother. Piers 
went prepared to kill them, but Pheasant 
escaped to her father s house. Renny and 
Piers followed her there. Piers, deciding 
that she was his wife and therefore his 
responsibility, took her back to Jalna, 
where he locked her in her room and 
allowed no one to see her for weeks. 
Eden fled, leaving Pheasant and Alayne 
to face disgrace alone. 

When Piers took Pheasant back to 
Jalna, Meg, refusing to stay in the same 


house with Pheasant, moved into an 
abandoned hut on the farm. After a few 
weeks, Maurice Vaughan went to see 
her and persuaded her to forgive him 
his old sin. Soon afterward they were 
married, trying to make up quickly for 
all the years they had lost. Alayne pre- 
pared to return to New York alone. There 
would be no divorce, no marriage to 
Renny. The scandal would be too much 
for the family — whose pattern would 
never change. 
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JANE EYM 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855) 

Type of plot: Psychological romance 
Time of plot: 1800 
Locale: Northern England 
First published: 1847 

Principcd characters: 

Jane Eybe, an orphan 

Mrs. Reed, mistress of Gateshead Hall 

Bessie Leaven, a nurse 

Edward Rochester, owner of Thomfield 

St. John Rivers, a young clergyman 

Mary, and 


Diana Rivers, his sisters 

Critique: 

Charlotte Bronte published Jane Eyre 
under the pseudonym of Currer Bell, a 
name chosen, she said, because it was 
neither obviously feminine nor mascu- 
line. But the emotions behind the book 
are purely feminine. Literary criticism 
may point to the extravagance, melodrama, 
and faulty structure of the novel, but 
lasting popularity is suflScient evidence 
of its charm and character for generations 
of readers. Charlotte Bronte wrote wisely 
when she cast her novel in the form of 
an autobiography. The poetry and ten- 
sion of Jane Eyre marked a new devel- 
opment in adult romanticism, just as 
Jane herself brought to English fiction 
a new type of heroine, a woman of intel- 
ligence and passion. 

The Story: 

Jane Eyre was an orphan. Both her 
father and mother had died when Jane 
was a baby, and the litde girl passed 
into the care of Mrs. Reed of Gateshead 
Hall. Mrs. Reed^s husband, now dead, 
had been the brother of Jane Eyre's 
mother, and on his deathbed he had di- 
rected Mrs, Reed to look after the orphan 
as she would her own three children. At 
Gateshead Hall Jane knew ten years of 
neglect and abuse. One day a cousin 
knocked her to the floor. When she 
fought back, Mrs, Reed punished her by 
sending her to the gloomy room where 
Mr. Pieed had died. There Jane lost 


consciousness. Furthermore, the experi- 
ence caused a dangerous illness from 
which she was nursed slowly back to 
health by sympathetic Bessie Leaven, the 
Gateshead Hall nurse. 

Feeling that she could no longer keep 
her unwanted charge in the house, Mrs, 
Reed made arrangements for Jane's ad- 
mission to Lowo^ School. Early one 
morning, without farewells, Jane left 
Gateshead Hall and rode fifty miles by 
stage to Lowood, her humble possessions 
in a trunk beside her. 

At Lowood, Jane was a diligent stu- 
dent, well-liked by her superiors, espe- 
cially by Miss Temple, the mistress, who 
refused to accept without proof Mrs, 
Reed's low estimate of Jane's character. 
During the period of Jane's schooldays 
at Lowood an epidemic of fever caused 
many deaths among the girls. It resulted, 
too, in an investigation which caused 
improvements at the institution. At the 
end of her studies Jane was retained as 
a teacher. When Jane grew weary of her 
life at Lowood, she advertised for a posi- 
tion as governess. She was engaged bv 
Mrs. Fairfax, housekeeper at Thomfield, 
near Millcote. 

At Thomfield the new governess had 
only one pupil, Adele Varens, a ward of 
Jane's employer, Mr. Edward Rochester. 
From Mrs. Fairfax, Jane learned that 
Mr. Rochester traveled much and seldom 
came to Thomfield. Jane was pleased 



with the quiet country life with the 
beautiful old house and gardens, the 
book-filled library, and her own com- 
fortable room. 

Jane met Mr. Rochester for the first 
time while she was out walking, going to 
his aid after his horse had thrown him. 
She found her employer a somber, moody 
man, quick to change in his manner 
toward her, brusque in his speech. He 
commended her work with Adele, how- 
ever, and confided that the girl was the 
daughter of a French dancer who had 
deceived him and deserted her daughter. 
Jane felt that this experience alone could 
not account for Mr. Rochester's moody 
nature. 

Mysterious happenings occurred at 
Thomfield. One night Jane, alarmed by 
a strange noise, found Mr. Rochester's 
door open and his bed on fire. When she 
attempted to arouse the household, he 
commanded her to keep quiet about the 
whole alFair. She also learned that 
Thomfield had a strange tenant, a woman 
who laughed like a maniac and who 
stayed in rooms on the third floor of the 
house. Jane believed that this woman 
was Grace Poole, a seamstress employed 
by Mr. Rochester. 

Mr. Rochester attended numerous 
parties at which he was obviously paying 
court to Blanche Ingram, daughter of 
Lady Ingram. One day the inhabitants 
of Thomfield were informed that Mr. 
Rochester was bringing a party of house 
guests home with him. In the party was 
the fashionable Miss Ingram. During 
the house party Mr. Rochester called 
Jane to the drawing-room, where the 
guests treated her with the disdain which 
diey thought her humble position de- 
served. To herself Jane had already con- 
fessed her interest in her employer, but 
it seemed to her that he was interested 
only in Blanche Ingram. One evening 
while Mr. Rochester was away from 
home the guests played charades. At the 
conclusion of the game a gipsy fortune- 
teller appeared to read the palms of the 
lady guests. Jane, during her interview 


with the gipsy, discovered that the so- 
caDed fortune-teller was Mr. Rochester 
in disguise. 

While the guests were still at Thom- 
field, a stranger named Mason arrived to 
see Mr. Rochester on business. That 
night Mason was mysteriously wounded 
by the strange inhabitant of the third 
floor. The injured man was taken away 
secretly before daylight. 

One day Robert Leaven came from 
Gateshead to tell Jane that Mrs. Reed, 
now on her deathbed, had asked to see 
her former ward. Jane returned to her 
aunt's home. The dying woman gave 
Jane a letter, dated three years before, 
from John Eyre in Madeira, who asked 
that his niece be sent to him for adop- 
tion. Mrs. Reed confessed that she had 
let him believe that Jane had died in the 
epidemic at Lowood. The sin of keeping 
from Jane news which would have meant 
relatives, adoption, and an inheritance 
had become a heavy burden on the con- 
science of the dying woman. 

Jane went back to Thomfield, which 
she now looked upon as her home. One 
night in the garden Edward Rochester 
embraced her and proposed marriage. 
Jane accepted and made plans for a 
quiet ceremony m the village church. 
She wrote also to her uncle in Madeira, 
explaining Mrs. Reed's deception and 
telling him she was to marry Mr. 
Rochester. 

Shortly before the date set for the 
wedding Jane had a harrowing experi- 
ence. She awakened to find a strange, 
repulsive-looking woman in her room. 
The intruder tried on Jane's wedding veil 
and then ripped it to shreds. Mr. Roch- 
ester tried to persuade Jane that the 
whole incident was only her imagination, 
but in the morning she found the tom 
veil in her room. At the church, as the 
vows were being said, a stranger spoke up 
declaring the existence of an impedi- 
ment to the marriage. He presented an 
affirmation, signed by the Mr. Mason 
who had been wounded during his visit 
to Thomfield. The document stated that 
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Edward Fairfax Rochester had married 
Bertha Mason, Mr. Mason’s sister, in 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, fifteen years be- 
fore. Mr. Rochester admitted this fact; 
then he conducted the party to the third- 
story chamber at Thomfield. There they 
found the attendant Grace Poole and her 
charge, Bertha Rochester, a raving mani- 
ac. Mrs. Rochester was the woman Jane 
had seen in her room. 

Jane felt that she must leave Thom- 
field at once. She notified Mr. Rochester 
and left quietly early the next morning, 
using all her small store of money for the 
coach fare. Two days later she was set 
down on the moors of a north midland 
shire. Starving, she actually begged for 
food. Finally she was befriended by the 
Reverend St. John Rivers and his sisters, 
Mary and Diana, who took Jane in and 
nursed her back to health. Assuming 
the name of Jane Elliot, she refused to 
divulge anything of her history except 
her connection with the Lowood institu- 
tion. Reverend Rivers eventually found 
a place for her as mistress in a girl’s 
school. 

Shortly afterward St. John Rivers re- 
ceived from his family solicitor word that 
John Eyre had died in Madeira, leaving 
Jane Eyre a fortune of twenty thousand 
pounds. Because Jane had msappeared 
under mysterious circumstances, the law- 
yer was trying to locate her through the 
next of kin, St John Rivers. Jane’s iden- 


tity was now revealed through her con- 
nection with Lowood School, and she 
learned, to her surprise, that St. John 
and his sisters were really her own cous- 
ins. She then insisted on sharing her 
inheritance with them. 

When St. John decided to go to India 
as a missionary, he asked Jane to go with 
him as his wife — ^not because he loved 
her, as he frankly admitted, but because 
he admired her and wanted her services 
as his assistant. Jane felt indebted to him 
for his kindness and aid, but she hesi- 
tated to accept his proposal. 

One night, while St. John was await- 
ing her decision, she dreamed that Mr. 
Rochester was calling her name. The 
next day she returned to Thomfield by 
coach. Arriving there, she found the 
mansion gutted — 3 . burned and black- 
ened ruin. Neighbors told her that the 
fire had broken out one stormy night, set 
by the madwoman, who died while Mr. 
Rochester was trying to rescue her from 
the roof of the blazing house. 

Mr. Rochester, blinded during the fire, 
was living at Femdean, a lonely farm 
some miles away. Jane Eyre went to him 
at once, and there they were married. 
For both, their story had an even happier 
ending. After two years Mr. Rochester 
regained the sight of one eye, so that 
he was able to see his first child when 
it was put in his arms. 
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JASON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE 

Ty^pe of work: Classical legend 
Source: Folk tradition 
T ype of plot: Heroic adventure 
Thne of plot: Remote antiquity 
Locale: Ancient Greece 
First transcribed: Unknown 

Principal characters: 

Jason, Prince of lolcus 

King Pelias, his uncle 

Chiron, the Centaur who reared Jason 

JEetes, King of Colchis 

Medea, his daughter 

Critique: 

The story of Jason and the Golden amas banished his wife and took another, 

Fleece has been repeated in story and a beautiful but wicked woman who per- 

song for more than thirty centuries. Jason suaded Athamus to kill his own children, 

lived when great heroes lived and gods But a golden ram swooped down from 

supposedly roamed the earth in human the skies and carried the children away, 

form. The story of the golden ram and The girl slipped from his back and fell 

his radiant fleece is read and loved by into the sea, but the boy came safely to 

adults as it is by children. The story the country of Colchis. There the boy 

has been told in many different forms, let the king of Colchis slaughter the ram 

but its substance remains unchanged. for its golden fleece. The gods were 

angered by these happenings and placed 
The Story: a curse on Athamus and all his family 

In ancient Greece there lived a prince until the golden fleece should be returned 
named Jason, son of a king who had to Colchis. 

been driven from his throne by a wicked As Pelias told Jason the story, he could 
brother named Pelias. To protect the see that the young prince was stirred, 

boy from his cruel uncle, Jason s father and he was not surprised when Jason 

took him to a remote mountaintop when, vowed that he would bring back the 

he was raised by Chiron the Centaur, golden fleece. Pelias promised to give 

whom many say was half man and half Jason his rightful throne when he re- 
horse. When Jason had grown to young turned from his quest, and Jason trusted 

manhood, Chiron the Centaur told him Pelias and agreed to the terms. He gath- 

Pelias had seized his brother’s crown, ered about him many great heroes of 

Jason was instructed to go and win back Greece — Hercules, the strongest and 

his father’s kingdom, bravest of all heroes; Orpheus, whose 

Pelias had been warned to beware of music soothed savage beasts; Argus, who 

a stranger who came with one foot san- with the help of Juno built the beautiful 

daled and the other bare. It happened ship Argo; Zetes and Calais, sons of 

that Jason had lost one sandal in a river the North Wind, and many other brave 

he crossed as he came to lolcus, where men. 

Pelias ruled. When Pelias saw the lad They encountered great dangers on 
he was afraid and plotted to kill him. their journey. One of the heroes was 

But he pretended to welcome Jason. At drawn under the sea by a nymph and 

a great feast he told Jason the story of was never seen again by his comrades, 

the golden fleece. They visited Salmydessa where the blind 

In days past a Greek king called Ath- King Phineus was suaounded by Har- 
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pies, loathsome creatures, with the faces 
of women and the bodies of vultures. 
Zetes and Calais chased the creatures 
across the skies, and the heroes left the 
old king in peace. 

Phineus had warned the heroes about 
the clashing rocks through which they 
must pass. As they approached the rocks 
they were filled with fear, but Juno held 
the rocks back and they sailed past the 
peril. They rowed along the shore until 
they came to the land of Colchis. 

/Eetes, King of Colchis, swore never 
to give up the treasure, but Jason vowed 
that he and his comrades would do battle 
with yEetes. Then ^Eetes consented to 
yield the treasure if Jason would yoke to 
the plow two wild, fire-breathing bulls 
and sow a field with dragon's teeth. 
When a giant warrior sprang from each 
tooth, Jason must slay each one. Jason 
agreed to the trial. 

./Eetes had a beautiful daughter 
Medea, who had fallen in love with the 
handsome Jason, and she brewed a magic 
potion which gave Jason godlike strength; 


thus it was that he was able to tame 
the wild bulls and slay the warriors. 
AEetes promised to bring forth the fleece 
the next day, but Jason saw the wicked- 
ness in the king's heart and warned his 
comrades to have the Argo ready to sail. 

In the night Medea secured the seven 
golden keys that unlocked the seven doors 
to the cave where the golden fleece hung 
and led Jason to the place. Behind the 
seven doors he found a hideous dragon 
guarding the treasure. Medea's magic 
caused the dragon to fall asleep, and 
Jason seized the fleece. It was so bright 
that night seemed like day. 

Fearing for her life, Medea sailed 
away from her father's house with Jason 
and the other heroes. After many months 
they reached their homeland, where 
Jason placed the treasure at the feet of 
Pelias. But the fleece was no longer 
golden. Pelias was wrathful and swore 
not to give up his kingdom. But in the 
night the false king died. Afterward 
Jason wore the crown and the enchant- 
ress Medea reigned by his side. 
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JAVA HEAD 


Ty^e of 'work: Novel 

Author: Joseph Hergesheimer (1880-1954) 

Type of plot: Period romance 
Time of plot: 1 840's 
Locale: Salem, Massachusetts 
First puhlished: 1919 

Principal characters: 

Gerrit Ammidon, a Yankee sea captain 
Taou Yuen, Gerrit's Chinese bride 
Nettie Vollar, Gerrit^s former sweetheart 
Edward Dunsack, Nettie's uncle 
Jeremy Ammidon, Gerrit's father 


Critique: 

Java Head is a novel of colorful de- 
tail and romantic incident, its scene laid 
in a historic port town during the period 
when the clipper ship was making 
America the mistress of the seas. In this 
novel Hergesheimer recaptures the spirit 
of an era, and by placing the exotic Taou 
Yuen against a late Puritan background 
he presents also a contrast of civilizations. 
One of the interesting features of the 
book is the fact that each chapter is 
written from the point of view of a 
different character. 

The Story: 

In Salem, Massachusetts, one spring 
in the early 1840's, there was concern 
because the ship Nautilus, ovmed by 
Ammidon, Ammidon, and Saltonstone, 
was seven months overdue. The captain 
of the ship was young Gerrit Ammidon, 
son of Captain Jeremy Ammidon, senior 
partner of the firm. Nettie Vollar grew 
more disturbed as the weeks passed. On 
the day the Nautiltts left Salem, her 
grandfather had ordered Gerrit from the 
house before he reached the point of 
announcing his love for Nettie and ask- 
ing her to marry him. The old man’s 
reason for his action had been that Nettie 
was an illegitimate child and, as such, 
did not deserve to be married and lead a 
normal life. His theory was that the girl 
had been placed on earth only as a 
punishment for her mother. 


Old Jeremy Ammidon also awaited 
the return of the Nautilus, for Gerrit 
was the favorite of his two sons. The 
pther son, William, was primarily a 
tradesman interested in making money. 
Old Jeremy and William clashed regular- 
ly over the kind of trade the firm was 
to take, the liberty to be given its cap- 
tains in trading, and whether the ships 
of the firm should be replaced by the 
swift new clippers that were revolution- 
izing the Pacific trade. William had 
never told old Jeremy that the firm had 
two schooners engaged in carrying opium, 
a cargo the older man detested. The 
atmosphere at Java Head, the Ammidon 
mansion in Salem, was kept more or less 
in a state of tension because of the 
disagreements between the father and 
son. Rhoda Ammidon, William’s cheer- 
ful and sensible wife, was a quieting in- 
fluence on both men. 

Not many days later the Nautilus 
was sighted. When it cast anchor off the 
Salem wharves, Gerrit asked that the 
Ammidon barouche be sent to carry him 
to Java Head. The reason for his request 
became clear when the carriage dis- 
charged at the door of the mansion not 
only Gerrit but also his Manchu wife, 
Taou Yuen. The sight of her resplendent 
clothes and lacquered face was almost too 
much for Gerrit’s conservative New Eng- 
land family. Only William’s wife was 
able to be civil; the father said nothing. 


JAVA HEAD by Joseph Kergesheim«r. By permission of the author and the publishers, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright, 1918, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Renewed, 1946, by Joseph Hergeshwmer. 
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and William declared that the painted 
foreign woman was an unpleasant sur- 
prise. 

Gerrit^s first diflficulty came when he 
assured his family that the Chinese mar- 
riage ceremony which had united him 
wiui Taou Yuen was as binding as the 
Christian service of William and Rhoda. 
The people of Salem wished to look 
upon the Chinese noblewoman as a mis- 
tress rather than as a wife. Nor did they 
understand that Taou Yuen was from 
one of the finest families of China, as 
far removed from the coolies and trading 
classes of Chinese ports as the New Eng- 
landers themselves. 

The first Sunday afternoon after the 
arrival of the Nautilus Edward Dunsack 
appeared to thank Gerrit Ammidon for 
bringing a chest from China for him. 
The sight of Taou Yuen stirred Dunsack, 
largely because he was homesick for 
China. When he left Java Head, his 
mind was filled with a sense of injustice 
that Gerrit Ammidon should have the 
Manchu woman as his bride instead of 
Edward Dunsack and that Gerrit had 
married the Chinese woman instead of 
Dunsack's niece, Nettie VoUar. 

Back in port, Gerrit saw to the re- 
fitting of the Nautilus, He did not see 
Nettie Vollar. Then, on the Fourth of 
July, the Ammidons met Nettie on the 
street and took her back to Java Head 
for the evening, lest she be injured or 
insulted by rough sailors on the streets. 
She did not see Taou Yuen, however, 
for the Chinese woman had remained 
in her room during the day. When it 
was time for Nettie to return home, 
Gerrit escorted her. It was the first time 
they had been alone together since he had 
been ordered from her home months be- 
fore. Gerrit returned to the Ammidon 
house realizing that he had done Nettie 
a great wrong when he married Taou 
Yuen. 

The following morning misfortune 
struck the Ammidons. Old Jeremy ac- 
companied his son William down to 
the offices of the firm to inspect the 


specifications for two new dipper ships, 
and among some papers he ^scovered 
a bill of lading for one of the firm’s two 
schooners engaged in the opium trade. 
His anger was roused to such an exter\t 
that his heart could not carry the strain. 
He collapsed and died in the office. 

After the funeral, Gerrit, sick of the 
life ashore, took the Nautilus as his share 
in the estate, left the company, and pre- 
pared to return to sea as an independent 
trader. Even his wife had become un- 
bearable to him since he had renewed his 
friendship with Nettie. Nevertheless, he 
determined to take Taou Yuen back with 
him and to establish their household in 
Shanghai, where he would no longer face 
the complications which arose from resi- 
dence in Salem. 

One day Edward Dunsack appeared 
at the Ammidon home to ask Gerrit to 
pay a call on his niece Nettie, who had 
been severely injured by a carriage. 
Gerrit left immediately, and Dunsack 
took the opportunity to attempt the 
seduction of Taou Yuen. Failing in his 
design, he poisoned her mind with an 
account of the love affair between his 
niece and Gerrit. In the meantime Ger- 
rit, after a regretful interview with Net- 
tie, had gone down to the Nautilus to 
regain his peace of mind. 

The next day Taou Yuen was driven 
in the Ammidon carriage to pick up 
Rhoda Ammidon at the Dunsack home, 
where the latter had made a call on Net- 
tie Vollar. Rhoda had already left. On 
an impulse Taou Yuen went into the 
house to see her rival. Angered because 
she thought Nettie commonplace and 
plain, Taou Yuen began to contemplate 
suffocating the girl. Suddenly Edward 
Dunsack, drug-crazed, entered the room 
and locked me door. Nettie fainted. 
When Taou Yuen repelled Edward, he 
threatened to strangle her so as to leave 
marks on her throat. To escape such 
disfiguration, forbidden by Confudus, 
Taou Yuen quickly swallowed some 
opium pills Ipng on the table beside 
the invalid Nettie’s bed. 
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When help came a short time later, 
Taou Yuen was already unconscious. 
She died soon afterward. Edward Dun- 
sack had gone mad. 

Several days later, after the Christian 


burial of Taou Yuen, the Nautilus sailed 
from Salem harbor. It carried its young 
captain and his new wife, Nettie, to 
what they hoped would be a happier 
life. 
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JEAN-CHRISTOPHE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Romain RoUand (1866-1944) 

Type of plot: Social chronicle 

Time of plot: Late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
Locale: Germany, France, Switzerland 
First published: 1904-1912 

Principal characters: 

Jean-Chmstophe Khafft, a musidan 
Melchior, his father 
Jean Michel, his grandfather 
Louisa, his mother 
ANTomETTE, a French girl 


OuviER, her brother 
Grazia, Jean-Christophe*j 

Critique: 

]ean-Christophe is a two-thousand-page 
novel originally published in ten volumes, 
the painstaking record of the artistic de- 
velopment of a musical genius. Romain 
Rolland set out to portray the adventures 
of the soul of his hero and succeeded 
magnificently; in addition he broke down 
the artistic barrier between France and 
Germany. The experiences of Jean- 
Christophe are those of every genius 
who turns from the past to serve the 
future. In 1915 Rolland was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, in great 
part for Jem'Christophe. 

The Story: 

Melchior KrafiFt was a virtuoso, his 
father Jean Michel a famous conductor. 
It was no wonder that Melchior’s son, 
Christophe, should be a musician, 

Louisa, Melchior’s wife, was a stolid 
woman of the lower class. Her father- 
in-law had been furious at his son for 
marrying beneath him, but he was soon 
won over by the patient goodness of 
Louisa. It was fortunate that there was 
a strong tie between them, for Melchoir 
drank and wasted his money. Often the 
grandfather gave his Htde pension to 
Louisa because there was no money for 
the family. 

Melchior by chance one day heard his 
three-year-old Christophe playing at the 

JEAN-CHRISTOPHE by Romain Rolland. Translated 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc. Copyright, 1910. 1911, 1913, 


; friend 

piano. In his drunken enthusiasm, Mel- 
chior conceived the idea of creating a 
musical prodigy. So began Christophe’s 
lessons. Over and over he played his 
scales; over and over he practic^ imtil 
he was letter perfect Often he re- 
belled. Whipping only made him more 
rebellious, but in the end the piano 
always pulled him back. 

His grandfather noticed that he would 
often improvise melodies as he played 
with his toys. Sitting in a different room, 
he would transcribe those airs and ar- 
range them. Christophe showed real 
genius in composition. 

At the age of seven and a half 
Christophe was ready for his first con- 
cert Dressed in a ridiculous costume, 
he was presented at court as a child 
prodigy of six. He played works of some 
of the German masters and then per- 
formed with great success his own com- 
positions gathered into an expensive 
privately printed volume, The Pleasures 
of Childhood: Aria, Minuetto, Vdse, and 
Marcia, Opus 1, by Jean-Christophe 
Krafft. The grand duke was delighted 
and bestowed the favor of the court on 
the prodigy. 

Before reaching his teens, Christophe 
was firmly installed as official second 
violinist in the court orchestra, where 
his father was concert master. Rehearsals, 

by Gilbert Canrtan. By permission of the publishers, 
1938, by Henry Holt & Co.. Inc. 
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concerts, composition, lessons to give 
and take — that was his life. He became 
the mainstay of the family financially, 
even collecting his father's wages before 
Melchior could get his hands on them. 
All the other phases of his life were 
neglected; no one even bothered to teach 
him table manners. 

When Melchior finally drowned him- 
self, his death was a financial benefit to 
the Kraffts. But when Jean Michel died, 
it was a diflFerent matter. Christophe's 
two brothers were seldom home, and 
only Louisa and her musician son were 
left. To save money, they moved into 
a smaller, more wretched flat. 

Meanwhile Christophe was going 
through a series of love affairs which 
always terminated unhappily because of 
his unswerving honesty and lack of 
social graces. In his early twenties he 
took Ada, a vulgar shop girl, for his mis- 
tress. Because of gossip, he found it much 
harder to get and keep pupils. When 
he dared to publish a criticism of the 
older masters, he lost his standing at 
court. He had almost decided to leave 
Germany. 

At a peasant dance one night he pro- 
tected Lorchen, a farm girl, from a group 
of drunken soldiers. In the ensuing 
brawl, one. soldier, was killed and two 
were setiotisly iiijuse’d. With a warrant 
out for his arrest, Clnjstophe escaped to 
Paris. - t l 

Once. in France, a. .country he greatly 
admired, Christophe *fpund it difl&cult to 
acclimate himself. Me met a group of 
wealthy and’'<^nlcal Jews, Americans, 
Belgians, and Germans, but he Judged 
their sophistication painful and their af- 
fectations boring. His compositions, al- 
though appreciated by a few, were not 
generally well received at first. 

After a time, vnth increasing recog- 
nition, he found himself alternately 
praised and blamed by the critics. But 
he was noticed, and that was the im- 
portant thing. Although he was received 
in wealthy homes and given complimen- 
tary tickets for theaters and concerts, he 


was still desperately poor. 

At the home ot the Stevens family, 
where he was kindly received, he in- 
structed Colette, the coquettish daughter, 
and the younger, gentler Grazia, her 
cousin. Without falling in love with 
Colette, he was for a time her teacher 
and good friend. Grazia, w^ho adored 
him, was only another pupil. 

One night a blushing, stammering 
young man of letters was introduced to 
him. It was Olivier, who had long been 
a faithful admirer of Christophe's music. 
Christophe was immediately attracted to 
Olivier, although at first he was not 
quite sure why. Olivier's face was only 
hauntingly familiar. 

It turned out that Olivier was the 
younger brother of Antoinette, a girl 
whose image Christophe cherished. Be- 
fore he left Germany, a Jewish friend had 
given Christophe tickets for a box at the 
theater. Knowing no one to ask to ac- 
company him, he went alone and in the 
lobby saw a French governess who was 
being turned away from the box office. 
Impulsively, Christophe took her in with 
him. The Grunebaums, the girl's em- 
ployers, had expected to be invited also, 
and they were angry at the fancied 
slight. Antoinette was dismissed from 
their employ. 

As she was returning to France, Chris- 
tophe caught a glimpse of her on the 
train. That was all die contact he ever 
had with Antoinette. Now he learned 
that she had worn herself out by sup 
porting Olivier until he could enter the 
Bcole Normale. When he finally passed 
the entrance examinations, she had al- 
ready contracted consumption, and she 
died before Christophe came to Paris. 

Finding a real friend in Olivier, Chris- 
tophe took an apartment with him. The 
house was only middle-class or less; but 
in that house and its inhabitants, and 
with Olivier’s guidance, Christophe be- 
gan to find the real soul of France. Away 
from the sophisticated glitter of Paris, 
the ordinary people lived calm and pur- 
poseful lives filled with the ideal of 
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personal liberty. 

Olivier became a champion of Chris- 
tophe and helped establish his reputation 
in the reviews. Then some one, an im- 
portant person, worked anonymously on 
Christophers behalf. In a few years he 
found himself famous in France and 
abroad as the foremost composer of the 
new music. 

Olivierrs marriage to the shallow 
Jacqueline separated the two friends. In 
his eventful life Christophe made many 
more friends, but none so dear as Olivier. 
He did, however, discover his anonymous 
benefactor. It was Grazia, no longer in 
love with him and married to a secretary 
of the Austrian legation. 

Jacqueline left Olivier, and he and 
Christophe became interested in the 
syndicalist movement. They attended a 
May Day celebration which turned into 
a riot. Olivier was fatallv stabbed. After 


killing a soldier, Christophe fled the 
country. 

During his exile in Switzerland, Chris- 
tophe went through an unhappy love 
affair with Anna, the wife of a friend, 
and the consequent sense of guilt tem- 
porarily stilled his genius. But with the 
help or the now widowed Grazia, Chris- 
tophe spent ten fruitful years in Switzer- 
land. 

When he returned to France, he was 
sought after and acclaimed. He was 
vasfly amused to find himself an es- 
tablished master, and even considered out 
of date by younger artists. 

Although Grazia and Christophe never 
married, they remained steadfast and 
consoling friends. Grazia died in Egypt, 
far from her beloved Christophe. He 
died in Paris. To the end, Christophe 
was uncompromising, for he was a true 
artist. 
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JENNIE GERHARDT 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Theodore Dreiser (1871-1945) 

Type of plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: The last two decades of the nineteenth centjury 
Locale: Chicago and various other Midwestern cities 
First published: 1911 

Principal characters: 

Jennie Gerhardt 
William Gerhardt, her father 
Mrs. Gerhardt, her mother 
Sebastian Gerhardt, her brother 
Senator Brander, Jennie's first lover 
Vesta, Jennie’s daughter 

Mrs* Bracebridge, Jennie’s employer in Cleveland 
Lester Kane, a carriage manufacturer, Jennie’s second lover 
Robert Kane, Lester's brother 

Mrs. Letty Pace Gerald, a widow, Lester's childhood sweetheart, 


later his wife 

Criticjue: 

Jennie Gerhardt, like other of Dreiser^s 
novels, tells the story of a beautiful and 
vital young girl who is beaten by the 
forces of life. Jennie's nobility, her will- 
ingness to sacrifice herself for her family 
and others, is part of the reason why she 
finds herself cast off by society and vic- 
timized by the accident of her humble 
birth. The forces that defeat Jennie are 
not malign or cruel (her seducers, for 
example, do not toy with her cynically 
and cast her aside); rather, these forces 
are accidental and inevitable, yielding 
the notion that all human life is diverted 
from its purpose and its self-control by 
the casual forces of nature. Jennie, in 
Dreiser's terms, neither sins nor is over- 
whelmingly sinned against; things simply 
do not work out happily for the heroine 
in Dreiser's naturalistic world. This novel 
again demonstrates the inevitable play of 
external forces that are stronger than 
man's will or purpose. The full social and 
economic details of the work provide an 
interesting picture of urban life in the 
Middle West at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 


The Story: 

Jennie Gerhardt, the beautiful and 
virtuous eishteen-year-old, was the eldest 
of six children of a poor, hard-working 
German family in Columbus, Ohio, in 
1880. Her father, a glass blower, was ill, 
and Jennie and her mother were forced 
to work at a local hotel in order to pro- 
vide for the younger children in the fam- 
ily. Jennie did the laundry for the kind 
and handsome Senator Brander (he was 
fifty-two at the time), and attracted his 
eye. Senator Brander was kind to Jennie 
and her family. When he was able to 
keep Jennie's brother Sebastian out of 
jail for stealing some needed coal from 
the railroad, Jennie, full of gratitude, 
allowed him to sleep with her. Senator 
Brander, struck by Jennie's beauty, charm, 
and goodness, promised to marry her. He 
died suddenly, however, while on a trip 
to Washington. 

Left alone, Jennie discovered that she 
was pregnant. Her father, a stem Lu- 
theran, insisted that she leave the house, 
but her more understanding mother al- 
lowed her to return when her father, 
now in better health, left to find work 
in Youngstown. Jennie's child was a 
daughter whom she named Vesta. At 


JENNIE GERHARDT by Theodore Dreiser. By permission of the publishers, The World Publishing Co. 
Copyright, 1911, by Harper & Brothers. Copyright, 1923, by Horace Liveright, Inc. Copyright, 1926, by 
Theodore Dreiser. Copyright renewed, 1939, by Theodore Dreiser. 
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Sebastian’s suggestion, the family moved 
to Cleveland to find work. While her 
mother looked after Vesta, Jennie found 
a job as a maid in the home of Mrs. 
Bracebridge. One of Mrs. Bracebridge’s 
guests, Lester Kane, the son of a 
rich carriage manufacturer, found Jen- 
nie temptingly attractive. When he tried 
to seduce Jennie, the girl, though greatly 
attracted to him, managed to put off his 
advances. 

Mr. Gerhardt was injured in a glass- 
blowing accident and lost the use of 
both of his hands. Again, the family 
needed money badly, and Jennie decided 
to accept Lesters offer of aid for her 
family. The price was that she become 
his mistress, go on a trip to New York 
with him, and then allow him to establish 
her in an apartment in Chicago. Although 
Jennie loved Lester, she knew that he did 
not intend to marry her because his fam- 
ily would be horrified at such an alliance, 
but once again she sacrificed her virtue 
because she felt that her family needed 
the offered aid. After Jennie had become 
Lester’s mistress, he gave her family 
money for a house. Jennie was afraid, 
however, to tell Lester about the exist- 
ence of her daughter Vesta. 

Jennie and Lester moved to Chicago 
and lived there. Her family began to 
suspect that, contrary to what Jennie had 
told them, she and Lester were not mar- 
ried. When Mrs. Gerhardt died, several 
years later, Jennie moved Vesta to Chi- 
cago and boarded the child in another 
woman’s house. One night Jennie was 
called because Vesta was seriously ill, 
and Lester discovered Vesta’s existence. 
Although upset at first, when Jennie told 
him the story, Lester understood and 
agreed to allow Vesta to live with them, 
^ey soon moved to a house in Hyde 
Park, a middle-class residential district 
in Chicago. Mr. Gerhardt, now old and 
ill and willing to accept the situation be- 
tween Jennie and Lester, also came to 
live with them and to tend the furnace 
and the lawn. 

Although they were constantly aware 


of the increasing disapproval of Lester’s 
family, Jennie and Lester lived happily 
for a time. Lester’s father, violently op- 
posed to the relationship with Jennie, 
whom he had never met, threatened to 
disinherit Lester if he did not leave her. 
Lester’s brother Robert urged his father 
on and attempted to persuade Lester to 
abandon Jennie. Nevertheless, Lester felt 
that he owed his allegiance, as well as 
his love, to her, and he remained with 
her in spite of the fact that they were 
snubbed by most of Lester’s society con- 
nections. 

When Lester’s father died, still be- 
lieving that his son’s relationship vwth 
Jennie demonstrated irresponsibility, he 
left Lester’s share of the estate in trust 
with Robert. Lester was given three 
alternatives: he could leave Jennie and 
receive all his money; he could marry 
Jennie and receive only $10,000 a year 
for life, or he could continue his present 
arrangement with the knowledge that if 
he did not either abandon or marry Jen- 
nie within three years, he would lose his 
share of the money. Characteristically, 
Lester hesitated. He took Jennie to Eu- 
rope, where they met Mrs. Letty Pace 
Gerald, a beautiful and accomplished 
widow who had been Lester’s childhood 
sweetheart and who was still fond of him. 
In the meantime Robert had expanded 
the carriage business into a monopoly and 
eased Lester into a subordinate position. 
When Lester returned to Chicago, he 
decided to attempt to make an independ- 
ent future for himself and Jennie. He 
put a good deal of money into a real 
estate deal and lost it. Mrs. Gerald also 
moved to Chicago in pursuit of Lester. 

After old Mr. Gerhardt died, Jennie 
found herself in a diflScult situation. 
Lester, out of the family business be- 
cause of her, was finding it difiSicult to 
earn a living. Mrs. Gerald and Robert’s 
lawyers kept pressing her to release him, 
claiming this suggestion was for his own 
economic and social good. Jennie, always 
altruistic, began to influence Lester to 
leave her. Before long both were con- 
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vinced that separation was the only solu- 
tion so that Lester could return to the 
family business. Finally Lester left Jen- 
nie. Later he set up a house and an 
income for her and Vesta in a cottage 
an hour or so from the center of Chicago. 

Once more established in the family 
business, Lester married Mrs, Gerald. Six 
months after Lester had left Jennie, Vesta, 
a fourteen-year-old girl already showing 
a good deal of sensitivity and talent, died 
of typhoid fever. 

Jennie, calling herself Mrs, Stover, 
moved to the city and adopted two 
orphan children. Five years passed. Jen- 
nie, although still in love with Lester, 
accepted her quiet life. At last she was 
able to cope with experience in whatever 
terms it presented itself to her, even 
though she had never been able to im- 
pose her will on experience in any mean- 
ingful way. 

One night, Lester, having suffered a 
heart attack while in Chicago on some 
business matters, sent for Jennie; his 
wife was in Europe and could not reach 
Chicago for three weeks. Jennie tended 
Lester throughout his last illness. One 


day he confessed that he had always loved 
her, that he had made a mistake ever to 
permit the forces of business and family 
pressure to make him leave her. Jennie 
felt that his final confession, his state- 
ment that he should never have left her, 
indicated a kind of spiritual union and 
left her with something that she could 
value for the rest of her life. Lester died. 
Jennie realized that she would now be 
forced to live through many years that 
could promise no salvation, no new excite- 
ment— that would simply impose them- 
selves upon her as had the years in the 
past. She was resolved to accept her lone- 
liness because she knew there was noth- 
ing else for her to do. 

Jennie went to see Lester’s coffin loaded 
on the train. She realized then, even 
more clearly, that man was simply a stiff 
figure, moved about by circumstance. 
Virtue, beauty, moral worth could not 
save man; nor could evil or degeneracy. 
Man simply yielded and managed the 
best he could under the circumstances of 
his nature, the society, and the economic 
force that surrounded him. 
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JERUSALEM DELIVERED 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: Torquato Tasso (1544-1595) 

Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: Middle Ages 
Locale: The Holy Land 
First published: 1580-1581 

Principal characters: 

Godfbey de Bouillon, leader of the Crusaders 

Clorinda, a female warrior 

Argantes, a pagan knight 

Erminia, princess of Antioch 

Armida, an enchantress 

Rinaldo, an Italian knight 

Tancred, a Frankish knight 


Critique: 

Jerusalem Delivered is one of the great 
poems to come out of the Italian Renais- 
sance, and since that time the work has 
remained a landmark of heroic literature. 
The treatment of the Crusades is highly 
romantic, with both God and Satan freely 
taking an active part and magicians, an- 
gels, and fiends feequently changing the 
course of events. The descriptions of the 
fighting are in the typical romantic, chiv' 
alric vein. The action is rapid, scene fol- 
lowing scene in kaleidoscopic review. In 
all, we have here an absorbing tale. 

The Story: 

For six years the Crusaders had re- 
mained in the Holy Land, meeting with 
success. Tripoli, Antioch, and Acre were 
in their hands, and a large force of 
Christian knights occupied Palestine. 
Yet there was a lassitude among the 
nobles; t]^ were tired and satiated with 
fighting. They could not generate enough 
warlike spirit to continue to the real 
objective of their Crusade, the capture 
of Jerusalem. 

In the spring of the seventh year, God 
sent the Archangel Gabriel to Godfrey 
de Bouillon, ordering him to assemble aU 
his knights and encouraging him to be- 
gin the march on Jeru^em. Obeying 
me Lord^s command, Godfrey called a 
council of the great nobles and reminded 
them stirringly of their vows. When 


Peter the Hermit added his exhortations, 
the Crusaders accepted their charge, and 
all preparations were make to attack the 
Holy City. 

Within the walls of Jerusalem the 
wicked King Aladine heard of the pro- 
jected attack. At the urging of Ismeno 
the sorcerer he sent soldiers to steal the 
statue of the Virgin Ma^, hoping to 
make the Christian symbol a palla^um 
for Jerusalem. But next morning the 
statue had disappeared. Enraged when 
he could not find the culprit who had 
spirited away the stame, Aladine ordered 
a general massacre of all his Christian 
subjects. To save her co-religionists, the 
beautiful and pure Sophronia confessed 
to the theft. Aladine had her bound to 
the stake. As her guards were about to 
light the fire, Olindo, who had long 
loved Sophronia in vain, attempted to 
save her by confessing that he himself 
had stolen the statue. 

Aladine ordered them both burned. 
While they were at the stake, Sophronia 
admitted her love for Olindo. They were 
saved from burning, however, by the 
arrival of Clorinda, a beautiful woman 
warrior who knew that both were admit- 
ting the theft to save the other Christians 
from death. Released, Sophronia and 
Olindo fled from the city. 

Clorinda was a great warrior who 
scorned female dress. On a previous 
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campaign she had met Tancred, a mighty 
Christian noble, and Tancred had fallen 
in love with her; but she rejected his 
love. On the other hand, Erminia of 
Antioch had become enamored of Tan- 
cred when he had taken her city, but 
Tancred felt only friendship for her. 

The Christians came within sight of 
Jerusalem. A foraging party encountered 
first a small force under Clorinda. She 
was so valorous that she defeated them. 

The King of Egypt, whose army was 
advancing to the aid of Jerusalem, sent 
Argantes to parley with Godfrey. The 
Crusader chief haughtily rejected the 
overtures of the Egyptians, and Argantes 
angrily joined the infidel defenders of 
the Holy City. Although the Crusaders 
met with some initial successes, Argantes 
was always a formidable opponent. 

Satan was annoyed at the prospect of 
the fall of Jerusalem. He induced Ar- 
mida, an enchantress, to visit the Chris- 
tian camp and tell a false story of perse- 
cution. Many of the knights succumbed 
to her wiles and eagerly sought permis- 
sion to redress her wrongs. Godfrey was 
suspicious of her, but he allowed ten 
knights chosen by lot to accompany her. 
In the night forty others slipped away 
to join her, and she led the fifty to her 
castle where she changed them into 
fishes. Their loss was a great blow to 
Godfrey because the pagans were slaying 
many of his men. 

Rinaldo, one of the Italian knights 
among the Crusaders, sought the cap- 
taincy of a band of Norwegian adven- 
turers. Gemando, who sought the same 
post, quarreled with him, and in a joust 
Gemando was killed. For this breach of 
discipline Rinaldo was banished. 

When Argantes challenged to personal 
combat any champion in the Cmsaders’ 
camp, Tancred was chosen to meet him. 
On the way to the fight, Tancred saw 
Clorinda and stopped to admire her. 
Otho, his companion, took advantage of 
his bemusement and rushed in ahead to 
the battle. Otho was defeated by Ar- 
gantes and taken prisoner. Then Tan- 


cred, realizing what had happened, ad- 
vanced to meet the pagan knight. Both 
men were wounded in the mighty, day- 
long duel. They retired to recuperate, 
agreeing to meet again in six days. 

When Erminia heard of Tancred's 
wounds, she put on Clorinda's armor and 
went to his camp to attend him. He heard 
of her coming and waited impatiendy, 
thinking his beloved Clorinda was ap- 
proaching. But Erminia was surprised 
by the sentries, and in her maidenly 
timidity she ran away to take refuge 
with a shepherd. 

When the supposed Clorinda did not 
arrive, Tancred went in search of her 
and came to the castle of Armida, where 
he was cast into a dungeon. 

Godfrey received word that Sweno, 
Prince of Denmark, who had been occu- 
Ppng Palestine, had been surprised by 
pagan knights and killed with all his 
followers. The messenger announced 
that he had been divinely appointed to 
deliver Sweno's sword to Rinaldo. Al- 
though Rinaldo was still absent, God- 
frey set out to avenge the Palestine gar- 
rison. 

Godfrey and his army fought valiandy, 
but Argantes and Clorinda were fighters 
too powerful for the shaken Christians 
to overcome. Then Tancred and the 
fifty knights, who had been freed from 
Armida's enchantment, arrived to rout 
the pagans with great losses. Godfrey 
learned that the missing men had been 
liberated by Rinaldo, Peter the Hermit 
was then divinely inspired to foretell the 
glorious future of Rinaldo. 

In preparation for the attack on Jeru- 
salem the Christians celebrated a solemn 
mass on the Mount of Olives before they 
began the assault. Wounded by one of 
Clorinda^s arrows, Godfrey retired from 
the battle while an angel healed his 
wound. The Christians set up rams and 
towers to break the defense of the city. 

At night Clorinda came out of the dty 
walls and set fire to the great tower by 
which the Christians were preparing to 
scale the wall. She was seen, however, 
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by the Crusaders, and Tancred engaged 
her in combat. After he had run his 
sword through her breast, he discovered 
to his sorrow that he had killed his love. 
He had time to ask her pardon and bap- 
tize her before her death. 

Godfrey was taken in a vision to 
heaven where he talked with Hugh, the 
former commander of the French forces. 
Hugh bade him recall Rinaldo, and God- 
frey sent two knights to find the ban- 
ished Italian. On the Fortunate Islands 
the messengers discovered the Palace of 
Armida where Rinaldo, having fallen in 
love with the enchantress, was dallying 
with his lady love. The sight of the two 
knights quickly reminded him of his 
duty. Leaving his love, he joined the 
besieging forces of Godfrey. 

With the arrival of Rinaldo, the Chris- 


tians were greatly heartened. Then the 
Archangel Michael appeared to Godfrey 
and showed him the souls of all the 
Christians who had died in the Crusades. 
With this inspiration, the Crusaders re- 
doubled their eflForts to capture Jerusalem. 

The walls of the city were breached. 
Tancred met Argantes and killed him in 
single combat. Finally the victorious in- 
vaders stormed through the streets and 
sacked the Holy City. When the Egyp- 
tians arrived to help the pagan defenders 
of Jerusalem, they too were beaten and 
their king was slain by Godfrey. Armida, 
all hope gone, surrendered herself to 
Rinaldo, who had been the most valor- 
ous of the conquerors. 

After the fighting was over, Godfrey 
and all his army worshipped at the Holy 
Sepulchre. 
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THE JEW OF MALTA 


Ty'pe of work: Drama 

Author: Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593) 

Ty'pe of plot: Romantic tragedy 
Time of plot: Fifteenth century 
Locale: Malta 
First presented: c. 1589 

Principal characters: 

B ARAB AS, a Jewish merchant 


Abigail, his daughter 
Ithamore, a slave 
The Governor of Malta 

Critique: 

The Machiavellian character of Bara- 
bas dominates The Jew of Malta; the 
other characters are merely sketched in. 
The plot of the play seems to have come 
wholly from the fertile mind of Marlowe, 
whose exotic plots and romantic heroes 
set a pattern which was followed by subse- 
quent Elizabethan playwrights, including 
Shakespeare. Mechanically, The Jew of 
Malta begins well, but it degenerates 
into an orgy of blood after the second 
act. 

The Story: 

Barabas, a Christian-hating merchant 
of Malta, received in his counting-house 
a party of merchants who reported the 
arrival of several vessels laden with 
wealth from the East. At the same time 
three Jews arrived to announce an im- 
portant meeting at the senate. 

The import of the meeting was that 
the Turkish masters of Malta had de- 
manded tribute long overdue. The Turk- 
ish Grand Seignior had purposely let the 
payment lapse over a period of years so 
that the Maltese would find it impossible 
to raise the sum demanded. The Maltese 
had a choice of payment or surrender. 
The Christian governor of the island, 
attempting to collect the tribute within 
a month, decreed that the Jews would 
have to give over half of their estates or 
become Christians. All of the Jewish 
community except Barabas submitted to 
the decree of the governor in one way or 
another. The governor seized all of Bara- 
bas’ wealth as punishment and had the 


Jew’s house turned into a Christian con- 
vent. 

Barabas, to avoid complete ruin, pur- 
posely failed to report part of his treasure 
hidden in the foundation of his house. 
Then he persuaded his daughter, Abigail, 
to pretend that she had been converted 
to Christianity so that she might enter 
the convent and recover the treasure. 
Abigail dutifully entered the nunnery as 
a convert and subsequently threw the 
bags of money out of the window at night 
to her waiting father. 

Martin Del Bosco, vice-admiral of 
Spain, sailed into the harbor of Malta for 
the purpose of selling some Turkish slaves 
he had aboard his ship. The governor 
was reluctant to allow the sale because 
of the difficulties he was having with 
the Grand Seignior. Del Bosco, by prom- 
ising military aid from Spain, persuaded 
the governor to defy the Turks and to 
permit the sale. 

Barabas bought one of the slaves, an 
Arabian named Ithamore. During the 
sale, Barabas fawned upon Don Lodo- 
wick, the governor’s son, and Don Mathi- 
as. He invited the two young men to 
his house and ordered Abigail, now re- 
turned from the convent, to show favor 
to both. In his desire for revenge, Bara- 
bas arranged with each young man, sep- 
arately, to marry his daughter. He then 
sent forged letters to Don Lodowick and 
Don Mathias, and provoked a duel in 
which the young men were killed. Mean- 
while Barabas trained his slave, Itha- 
more, to be his creature in his plot against 
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the governor and the Christians of Malta* 

Because of her father's evil intentions, 
Abigail returned to the convent. Barabas, 
enraged, sent poisoned porridge to the 
convent as his gesture of thanks on the 
Eve of St. Jacques, the patron saint of 
Malta. All in the convent were poisoned, 
and Abigail, before she died, confessed 
to Friar Jacomo, disclosing to him all that 
Barabas had done and all that he planned 
to do. 

When the Turks returned to Malta to 
collect the tribute, the governor defied 
them and prepared for a siege of the 
island. 

Meanwhile the friars, in violation of 
canon law, revealed the information they 
had gained from Abigail's confesaon. 
Barabas, again threatened, pretended a 
desire to become a convert and promised 
all of his worldly wealth to the friars 
who would receive him into the Christian 
faith. The greediness of the friars caused 
difiEerences to arise among them; Barabas 
took advantage of this situation and with 
the help of Ithamore strangled a friar 
named Bemardine./ He then propped up 
Bemardine's body in such a way that 
Friar Jacomo knocked it down. Observed 
in this act, Friar Jacomo was accused of 
the murder of one of his clerical brothers. 

Ithamore met a strumpet, Bellamira, 
who, playing upon the slave's pride and 
vidousness, persuaded him to extort 


money from his master by threatening to 
expose Barabas. His master, alarmed by 
threats of blackmail, disguised himself as 
a French musician, went to the strum- 
pet's house, and poisoned Bellamira and 
Ithamore with a bouquet of flowers. 

Before their deaths, they managed to 
communicate all they knew to the gov- 
ernor, who, despite his preoccupation 
with the fortifications of Malta, threw 
Barabas into prison. By drinking poppy 
essence and cold mandrake juice, Barabas 
appeared to be dead. His body was placed 
outside the dty. Reviving, he joined the 
Turks and led them into the city. As a 
reward for his betraying Malta, Barabas 
was made governor. He now turned to 
the conquered Maltese, offering to put 
the Turks into thdr hands for a sub- 
stantial price. 

Under the direction of Barabas, ex- 
plosives were set beneath the barracks 
of the Turkish troops. Then Barabas in- 
vited the Turkish leaders to a banquet 
in the governor's palace, after planning 
to have them fall through a false floor 
into cauldrons of boiling liquid beneath. 
On signal, the Turkish troops were blown 
sky-high, but the Christian governor, 
who preferred to seize the Turki^ leaden 
alive, exposed Barabas' scheme. The Jew 
of Malta perished in the trap he had set 
for the Turks. 
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THE JEWESS OF TOLEDO 


Ty^e of Tvork: Drama 

Author: Franz Grillparzer (1791-1872) 

Type of plot: Historical tragedy 
Time of plot: About 1 195 
Locale: Toledo and vicinity 
First presented: 1872 

Principal characters: 

Alfonso VIII, King of Castile 

Eleanor of England, daughter of Henry II, his wife 

Isaac, the Jew 

Esther, and 

Rachel, his daughters 

Manrique, Count of Lara, Almirante of Castile 

Don Garceran, his son 

Dona Clara, lady in waiting to the queen 


Critique: 

Few writers since Shakespeare have 
managed to use the dramatic form with 
the poetic clarity and tragic force exhib- 
ited by the Austrian playwright, Franz 
GriHparzer. Usually the form is too much 
for the content or the content overbur- 
dens the play, giving to exposition the 
prominence that the expression of passion 
should have. Grillparzer avoids these 
faults, and contributes new psychological 
and moral perspectives whicn give his 
work its distinctive quality. The Jewess 
of Toledo tells of a monarch's lapse from 
duty because of his sudden passionate 
affection for a beautiful but vain young 
Jewess. With a simplicity of effect that 
defies analysis, Grillparzer makes the 
king's discovery of his own foolish bond- 
age credible, without in the least de- 
tracting from the impression that Rachel, 
the Jewess, for all her faults, was un- 
deniably charming and even to be pitied. 

The Story: 

Isaac, a Jew, found himself in the 
royal gardens of Toledo with his two 
daughters, Rachel and Esther, Realizing 
that the king was about to visit the gar- 
dens and that no Jews should be there 
during the royal outing, he urged his 
daughters to hurry from the gardens. 
Rachel laughingly refused, declaring that 


she would stay and see if the king was 
as young and handsome as she had heard. 
Isaac answered that Rachel was like her 
mother, for his second wife had found 
the Christians charming and had had eyes 
for nothing but fine clothing, jewels, and 
banquets. Esther, on the other hand, was 
like her mother, Isaac s first wife, who 
had been as good as she was poor. 

Rachel sang and danced about while 
waiting for the king. She told her father 
that perhaps the monarch would find her 
charming, would pinch her cheek, and 
make the queen jealous. Isaac, frightened 
more than ever, hastened to leave the 
gardens with Esther. 

When King Alfonso appeared, he in- 
vited the crowds to draw near him. He 
explained that the people had made him 
king while he had been still a child, that 
they had rallied around him in order to 
depose his uncle, a tyrant, and that they 
had then taught him the duties of one 
who would be just and good. Count 
Manrique turned to Queen Eleanor and 
told her of the people's affection for their 
ruler. The count declared that the present 
king was the noblest of all who ever ruled 
in Spain, turning aside petty criticism 
with wisdom and justice. The king, half 
jesting, replied that he might be an even 
better king if he were forced to overcome 
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some fault. He suggested that the pro- 
tection of the people might have kept 
him from developing the moral strength 
a ruler should have. 

The king also urged everyone to enjoy 
the respite between wars, for the Moors 
were about to start another attempt to 
invade Spain. He called his wife's atten- 
tion to the English- type garden he had 
ordered; he was disappointed that she 
had not noticed it. 

A messenger, Don Garceran, the son 
of Count Manrique, brought news of the 
military preparations being made by 
Jussuf, the ruler of Morocco. Don Gar- 
ceran was making his first appearance be- 
fore the king since being assigned to a 
frontier post for having stolen into the 
women's quarters of the palace to view 
Dona Clara, his betrothed. 

When the king suggested that the peas- 
ants pray to God for victory, Don Gar- 
ceran replied that the churches were 
crowded, such was the religious zeal of 
the people. One sign of mistaken zeal, 
however, was the rough treatment some- 
times given the Jews. 

As the king was vowing to protect the 
Jews and all other of his subjects, he re- 
ceived word that a Jew and two girls 
were being pursued by the guards. Rachel 
came running to the group for protection. 
When Queen Eleanor refused to take her 
hands, she threw down her bracelet and 
necklace as ransom and clasped the king's 
knees. King Alfonso asked Esther, who 
had joined them, whether Rachel was 
always timid, and Esther replied that her 
sister was often too bold, too much the 
clown. The king, attracted by Rachel, 
ordered Don Garceran to shelter her in 
one of the garden houses until night, 
when there would be no danger of mob 
action. 

After Don Garceran had escorted Isaac 
and his daughters to a shelter in the 
garden, the king accosted Don Garceran, 
questioning him about the family, prais- 
ing the Jews for their long history, and 
begging for information about the art of 
casual love. Isaac, scolding his daughters 


for not attempting to leave, came from 
the garden house. He told Don Garceran 
that Rachel was her old self again, laugh- 
ing and singing, and amusing herself by 
dressing herself as a queen with some 
masquerade costumes she had found. 

Vowing Don Garceran and Isaac to 
silence, the king entered the garden house 
in time to obsen^e Rachel, dressed as a 
queen, pretending to address a portrait 
of Alfonso which she had removed from 
its frame. In the role of the queen, Ra- 
chel accused the king in the portrait of 
having been attracted to the Jewess. The 
monarch interrupted this play and assured 
the frightened girl that he did indeed like 
her and that after the war he might ask 
for her. He asked her to return the por- 
trait to its frame, but she refused. At 
that moment the arrival of the queen and 
the royal party forced the king to hide in 
another room. Count Manrique would 
have discovered him had not Don Gar- 
ceran intercepted his father and, in the 
king's name, put an end to the search. 

When the king reappeared after the 
queen's departure, he realized how he 
had already shamed himself because of 
the Jewess, and he asked her to return 
the portrait and leave with Don Garce- 
ran. After she had gone, he found that 
she had put her own portrait in the 
frame. The king was instantly stirred by 
the picture as if some magici spell sur- 
rounded it. In confusion, he first ordered 
his servant to go after Don Garceran and 
demand the return of his portrait; then 
he decided to go himself. He also asked 
about the Castle Retiro where a former 
king had kept a Moorish girl, but he 
could not copy such baseness. Finally, 
giving in to his passion, he went after 
Rachel. 

Later, at Castle Retiro, Isaac was deal- 
ing with petitioners to the king, forcing 
them to pay heavily for the privilege of 
having their messages conveyed. Rachel 
complained that King Alfonso did not 
give enough time to her, and she was up- 
set because her dallying with Don Gar- 
ceran did not make him jealous. Esther ar- 
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rived with the news that Queen Eleanor, 
Count M antique, and other noblemen 
were joining in counsel, apparently plot- 
ting a revolt against the king. The king, 
already feeling guilty about neglecting 
the preparation for war, quickly left with 
Don Garceran for Toledo. Rachel, con- 
vinced that the king had never loved her, 
found no satisfaction in her perfumes 
and jewels. 

Count Manrique and the noblemen, 
with the queen present, considered how 
to deal with the Jewess. Buying her off 
with gold was suggested, but the king 
had gold to give her. Imprisoning her 
would be useless, for the king had the 
power to release her. Finally, Count 
Manrique turned to the queen, who 
softly suggested that death was the an- 
swer, death for the woman who had 
broken the laws of God. Don Garceran 
intenupted the proceedings with an order 
from the king to dissolve the meeting. 
Count Manrique, dismissing the nobles, 
told them to be prepared for action. He 
then urged his son to join the rebellion, 
but Don Garceran refused. The count 
and the others left. 

The king then prevailed upon the 
queen to listen to him. In a heartfelt 
conversation he admitted his guilt, calling 
attention to the changes of heart and 
mind that are inevitable for man. But 


the queen was reluctant to place the en- 
tire blame on her husband. She accused 
the girl of using shameless magic. In 
anger, King Alfonso defended Rachel as 
one who, for all her faults, had never 
pretended to a lifeless virtue that made 
life empty of warmth. He criticized the 
queen for encouraging his nobles to con- 
spire against him. 

The king discovered that the queen 
had left while he was talking. In grow- 
ing apprehension he pursued the vassals 
to Castle Retiro, He arrived too late. 
The castle was in ruins, and Isaac and 
Esther told him that Rachel had been 
killed. To fire his desire for vengeance, 
the king viewed her body, but the sight 
of her reminded him not of her charm 
but of her wanton guile. Reaffirming his 
duty to the people, he forgave Count 
Manrique and the others when they ap- 
peared, swordless, to learn their punish- 
ment. He made his infant son king, with 
the queen as regent, and set forth for 
war against the Moors. Esther, at first 
cynical about the quick atonement of the 
Christian king, was appalled to find that 
her father was more concerned about his 
gold than he was over the tragic event 
that had involved them all. She con- 
fessed that she, her father, and Rachel 
were as guilty as the Christians. 
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JOANNA GODDEN 


Ty'pe of work: Novel 

Author: Sheila Kaye-Smith (1888- ) 

Type of plot: Domestic realism 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Rural England 
First published: 1921 

Principal characters: 

Joanna Godden, a wealthy landowner 
Ellen Godden, her younger sister 
Arthur Aloe, Joanna^s perennial suitor 
Martin Trevor, Joanna's betrothed 
Albert Hill, Joanna's betrayer 


Critique: 

Joanna Godden is the powerful story 
of a strong and vibrant woman who ruled 
her sister and her farm with an iron hand. 
She herself, however, was often bewil- 
dered by emotions she did not under- 
stand. ^^en tragedy involved her, she 
did not let it ruin her as it might have 
lesser women. She simply marshaled all 
her forces and went to meet it. That was 
Joanna's way. The novel is also notable 
for its atmosphere of the English coun- 
tryside in all weathers and seasons. 

The Story: 

After her father's funeral, Joanna God- 
den took immediate command of her sis- 
ter Ellen and of the prosperous farm, 
little Ansdore. She had always had many 
notions about making the farm even more 
productive, and she proposed now to exe- 
cute these ideas, even diough her neigh- 
bors and her advisers thought her a 
stubborn and foolish woman. Her peren- 
nial suitor, Arthur Alee, stuck by her, 
although he knew he could never dhange 
Joanna's mind about the farm or about 
accepting him as a husband. 

In adition to the farm, her sister Ellen 
consumed much of Joanna’s energy. Ellen 
must be a lady. To this end she was sent 
to school and humored in many other 
ways. But Joanna was the boss. No mat- 
ter how much she babied Ellen, Joanna 
still made all decisions for her. Ellen was 


pliable, but she secretly planned for the 
day when she could escape her sister's 
heavy hand. 

Little Ansdore prospered under Joanna. 
She shocked her neighbon by painting 
her house and wagons in bright colors 
and by appearing in loud dodhing and 
jewels as soon as the period of mourning 
was over. In spite of ^eir distrust of her, 
they were forced to admire her business 
acumen. Many men failed while she ac- 
cumulated money in the bank. Through 
it all, Arthur stood by her and ran her 
errands. Once she felt stirrings of passion 
for one of her farm hands, but she quick- 
ly subdued the feeling because the igno- 
rant lad was unsuitable. Joanna knew 
vaguely that she was missing something 
every woman wanted, something she did 
not completely understand but sml longed 
for. 

When Joanna met Martin Trevor, the 
son of a neighboring squire, she knew 
almost at once that Martin was the kind 
of man she had waited for. Aldiough they 
were at first antagonistic, they soon were 
drawn together in real love and an- 
nounced dieir engagement. Joanna was 
happy; Martin made her feel she was 
a woman first and a successful farmer 
second. The sensation was novel for Jo- 
anna. Martin's father and clergyman 
brother accepted her, in spite of a social 
position lower than theirs. Poor Arthur 
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Alee grieved to lose her, even though 
he had never possessed more than her 
friendship. He sincerely wished her hap 
piness. 

The only thing that dimmed their 
happiness was Joanna’s insistence upon 
waiting for the wedding until there 
should be a slack time on the farm. 
Martin knew that if he gave in to her 
he would forever play second fiddle to 
Ansdore. On a walk, one rainy day, he 
begged her to marry him at once, both 
to please him and to show him that he 
was first in her heart. She refused, but 
at home a few nights later she knew 
that she must give in, for herself as well 
as for Martin. When she hurried to his 
home to see him the next day, she found 
Martin gravely ill. He had not been 
strong and the walk in the rain had 
caused a serious lung congestion. Joanna, 
realizing that her happiness was not to 
last, felt no surprise when Martin died. 
Her grief was so deep that she could feel 
nothing, only numbness. She felt that 
she had missed the only real happiness 
of her life. 

The farm claimed her once more, and 
to it she gave all her energy and hope. El- 
len also felt Joanna’s will. Seventeen and 
finished with school, she was a lady. But 
Joanna was not pleased with her. Ellen 
had more subdued taste than Joanna, and 
the two girls clashed over furnishings, 
clothing, manners, and suitors for Ellen. 
Ellen usually submitted, but her one am- 
bition was to get out from under Joanna’s 
domination. Marriage seemed her only 
course. When Joanna began to ask Arthur 
to escort Ellen various places so that the 
young girl would not be so bored, Ellen 
thought it would be a good joke to take 
Arthur away from Joanna. However, Jo- 
anna herself thought a match between 
Ellen and Arthur would be a good thing. 
Unknown to Ellen, she asked Arthur 
to marry her sister. Arthur protested that 
he loved and would always love Joanna. 
She, in her usual practical way, overrode 
his objections and insisted that he marry 
Ellen. Finally he proposed to Ellen and 


was accepted. Ellen believed that she 
had stolen her sister’s lover. 

At first Ellen was happy with Arthur, 
for she was genuinely fond of him, but 
she resented his continuing to run errands 
for Joanna. She attributed these acts to 
Joanna’s domineering ways, never realiz- 
ing that her husband still loved her sister. 
Because Ellen also resented not meeting 
any of the gentlefolk of the area, Joanna 
arranged for her to meet Squire Trevor, 
Martin’s father. It was an unfortunate 
meeting. Ellen became infatuated with 
the old man, left Arthur, and followed 
the squire to Dover. When she asked for 
a divorce, Arthur refused. Joanna was 
alternately furious with Ellen for her 
immorality and sorry for her heartbreak. 
At last Ellen went home to Little Ans- 
dore. Joanna took her in and treated her 
like a little girl again. 

When a neighboring estate. Great Ans- 
dore, was put on the market, Joanna 
bought it. Her triumph was now com- 
plete; she was the wealthiest farmer in 
the area. New power went with the land. 
She chose the rector for the village church 
and in other ways acted as a country 
squire. But she still longed for Martin; 
or perhaps only for love. At any rate, 
when Arthur refused to stay after Ellen 
came home, Joanna for the first time saw 
him as a man she might love. Too sensi- 
ble to risk more trouble from that quar- 
ter, however, she brushed off his goodbye 
kiss and turned her mind back to Ans- 
dore. 

After a time Arthur was killed in a 
hunting accident at his new home. His 
will, leaving his old farm to Joanna, made 
Ellen dependent on her sister as before, 
Ellen was ifurious, but Joanna could see 
no harm in Arthur’s having left his money 
to his friend rather than to his faithless 
wife. Meanwhile Joanna would take care 
of Ellen, who would no doubt marry 
again. 

Time began to take its toll of Joanna. 
Following her doctor’s advice, she com- 
bined a business trip and a vacation. Dur- 
ing that time she met Albert Hill, a 
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young man thirteen years her junior. 
Thinking herself in love with Albert, 
Joanna die strong, the moral, the domi- 
neering, gave herself to the young man. 
They planned to marry, but Joanna, on 
second thought, realized that she did not 
love Albert, could never marry him. 
Learning that she was pregnant, she con- 
fessed to Ellen, who demanded that she 
marry Albert to protect their family name. 
But Joanna wanted her baby to grow 


up in happiness and peace, not in the 
home of parents who did not love each 
other. She would sell Ansdore and go 
away. As she made her plans, Martin's 
face came back to her and gave her 
strength. He wotild have approved. The 
past seemed to fuse with the years ahead. 
Joanna Godden, her home, her sister, 
her good name, and her lover all gone, 
still faced the years with courage and 
with hope. 
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JOHN BROWN’S BODY 


Ty'peofwork: Poem 

Author: Stephen Vincent Ben^t, (1898-1943) 

Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1859-1865 
Locale: The United States 
First published: 1928 

Principal characters: 

Jack Elly at, a soldier from Connecticut 
Clay Wingate, a soldier from Georgia 
Luke Breckinridge, a Southern mountaineer 
Melora Vilas, Jack Ellyat^s beloved 
Sally Dupre, Clay Wingate's fiancee 
Lucy Weatherby, Sally's rival 
Shippy, a Union spy 
SopiTY, a Richmond hotel employee 


Critique: 

John Brovm*s Body, which won the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1929, tells, in free and 
formal verse, the tragic story of the Civil 
War and its effects upon the nation. 
Ben6t achieves an effective counterpoint 
by weaving several small plots concerned 
with fictional characters into the main 
plot which we know as the actual history 
of the time. He manipulates his charac- 
ters so that important phases of the war 
are interfused with his minor plots, and 
the two are carried forward simultane- 
ously. His re-creation of the atmos- 
phere of a burgeoning, adolescent 
United States is excellent 

The Story: 

Jack EUyat, a Connecticut youth, had 
premonitions of trouble as he walked 
with his dog in the mellow New Eng- 
land Indian summer. He and his family 
were Abolitionists. The influence of 
Emerson and Thoreau was felt in Con- 
cord, where they talked about an ideal 
state. But in Boston Minister Higgin- 
son and Dr. Howe waited for reports of 
a project planned for Harper's Ferry. In 
Georgia young Clay Wingate also re- 
ceived a premonition of impending dis- 
aster and great change. 

John Brown, rock-hard fanatic, believ- 


ing he was chosen by God to free the 
black man in America, led his troop of 
raiders to seize the United States arsenal 
at Harper's Ferry, Virginia. The first 
man killed in the fracas was Shepherd 
Heyward, a free Negro. The South was 
alarmed. Federal troops under Robert 
E. Lee subdued the Brown party in 
fifteen minutes; all was ended but the 
slow, smoldering hates and the deaths 
to come. 

At Wingate Hall in Georgia all was 
peaceful. Sally Dupr6 and Clay Win- 
gate were expected to many. When 
Cudjo, the major-domo of the Wingate 
plantation, heard of the Harper's Ferry 
raid and John Brown, he opined that 
the Negro's business was not the white 
man's business. In Connecticut Mrs. 
EUyat prayed for John Brown. 

Brown was tried at Charles Town, 
Virginia. During the trial he denied 
the complicity of anyone but himself 
and his followers in the raid. He in- 
sisted that he had done what he thought 
was right, A legend grew around his 
name and mushroomed after he was 
hanged. Songs were sung. John Brown's 
body rested in its grave, but his spirit 
haunted the consciences of North and 
South alike. 


JOPIN BROWN’S BODY by Stephen Vincent Ben6t, By permission of Brandt & Brandt and the publisher*. 
Rin^art & Co., Inc. Copyright, 1927, 1928, by Stephen Vincent Benit. 
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Fort Sumter surrendered, and the 
Confederate States of America elected 
gaunt, tired JefiEerson Davis president. 
Lank, sad-faced Abraham Lincoln, the 
frontier wit and small-time politician, 
was President of the United States. He 
ordered conscription of fighting men. 
Clay Wingate, loyal to Dixie, joined the 
Black Horse Troop and rode away to 
the war. Jack Elly at marched off with 
the Connecticut volunteers. 

Raw soldiers of North and South met 
at Bull Run under the direction of 
Generals McDowell, Johnston, and Beau- 
regard. Congressmen and their ladies 
drove out from Washington to watch 
the Union victory. While they watched, 
the Union lines broke and retreated in 
panic. A movement to treat with the 
Confederacy for peace got under way 
in the North. Lincoln was alarmed, but 
he remained steadfast. 

Jack Elly at was mustered out after 
Biil Run. Later he joined the Illinois 
volunteers in Chicago and became known 
as ^‘BuU Run Jack."' Near Pittsburg 
Landing, in Tennessee, he lost his head 
and ran during a surprise attack. He 
was captured but escaped again during 
a night march. Hungry and worn ou^ 
Jack arrived at the Vilas farm, where he 
stayed in hiding and fell in love with 
Melora Vilas. At last he left the farm 
to seek the manhood he had lost near 
Pittsburg Landing, but not before he 
had got Melora with child. He was 
recaptured soon afterward. 

Meanwhile Clay Wingate returned 
to Georgia on leave. At Wingate Hall 
the war seemed far away, for the suc- 
cessful running of the Union blockade 
of Southern ports made luxuries still 
available. Lucy Weatherby, a Virginian 
whose sweetheart had been killed at 
Bull Run, attended a dance at Wingate 
Hall and replaced Sally Dupr6 in ClaVs 
affections. Spade, a slave on the nearby 
Zachary plantation, escaped that same 
night. 

New Orleans was captured. Davis 
and Lincoln began to bow under the 


burdens of the war. McClellan began 
his Peninsular campaign. Lee inflicted 
defeat after defeat on the Army of the 
Potomac. Jack EUyat was sent to a 
prison in the deep South. The fortunes 
of the Union were at their lowest ebb 
after the Confederate victory at the 
Second Manassas, and the spirit of John 
Brown was generally invoked by editors 
and preachers. Lincoln issued the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. In the meantime, 
Spade made his way north and swam 
across a river to freedom, but when he 
arrived in the land of the free he was 
railroaded into a labor gang. McClellan 
was relieved by Burnside, who, in turn, 
was relieved by Hooker, as commander 
of the Army of the Potomac. Jack EUyat, 
sick, was returned to the North in an 
exchange of prisoners of war. 

Slowly the Confederacy began to feel 
the effects of the blockade and the ter- 
rible cost of war. Clay Wingate thought 
of his next leave — and of Lucw Weather- 
Iw. Jack EUyat spent the dart winter of 
1862-63 convalescing at his home in the 
cold Connecticut lulls. He had been 
assigned to the Army of the Potomac 
as soon as his recovery was complete. In 
Tennessee, Melora Vilas gave birth to 
a baby boy. 

Grant and Sherman led the Union 
forces to victory in the West; Vicksburg 
was surround^ Himger and anti-in- 
flation riots broke out in Richmond 
America, meanwhile, was expanding 
New industries ^lang up in the North, 
and the West was b«ng developed. In 
Richmond, Shippy, a Union spy posing 
as a peddler, promised Sophy, a servant 
at the PoUard Hotel, to bring her some 
perfume from the North. Sophy knew 
that Clay Wingate and Lucy Weatherby 
had stayed together in the hotel. Luke 
Breckinridge, SophVs rebel suitor, was 
a member of a patrol that stopped Shippy 
to search him. When they found in- 
criminating papers in his boots, Luke 
gloated, for he was jealous of Shippy. 

Stonewall Jackson was IdUed by his 
own pickets, and Lee, desperate for pro- 
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visions, invaded the North. Jack Ellyat 
was in the Union army that converged 
on Gettysburg and was wounded during 
a batde there. After three days of bloody 
fighting at Gettysburg, Lee fell back to 
Virginia. Then Vicksburg surrendered. 
Defeated, the South continued to hang 
on doggedly. Sheridan marched through 
the Shenandoah Valley and left it bare 
and burned. Petersburg was besieged. 
Luke, along with thousands of other 
rebel troops, deserted from the Confeder- 
ate Army, and when he headed back 
toward his laurel-thicket mountains he 
took Sophy with him. Melora and her 
father, John Vilas, traveled from place 
to place in search of Jack Ellyat; they 
became a legend in both armies. 

General Sherman captured Atlanta 
and marched on to the sea. During 
Sherman^s march, Wingate Hall caught 


fire accidentally and burned to the 
ground. Clay Wingate was wounded 
in a rear-guard action in Virginia, The 
war came to an end when Lee sur- 
rendered to Grant at Appomattox, 
Spade, who had gone from the labor 
gang into the Union Army and who 
had been wounded at the Petersburg 
crater, hired out as a farm laborer in 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, Clay 
Wingate returned to his ruined home in 
Georgia, where Sally Dupr^ was waiting. 
And in Connecticut Jack Ellyat heard 
stories of strange gipsy travelers who 
were going from town to town looking 
for a soldier who was the father of the 
child of the woman who drove the 
creaking cart. One day he was standing 
beneath the crossroads elms when he 
saw a cart come slowly up the hill. He 
waited. The woman driving was Melora. 
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JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Dinah Maria Mulock (Mrs, George Craik, 1826-1887) 

Type of flot: Domestic realism 

Time of flot: Turn of the nineteenth century 

Locale: Rural England 

First fuhlished: 1857 

Principal characters: 

John Haxjfaz, one of Nature’s gendemen 

Ursuia, his wife 

Guy, their oldest son 

Maud, a daughter 

Abel Fletcher, John's Benefactor 

Phineas Fletcher, his invalid son 

Lord Ravenel, a landowner 


Critique: 

The story of John Halifax is one depict- 
ing the simple pleasures of lower middle- 
class life in rural England. In the book 
there is also a plea that a man be judged 
by his merits, not by his social class or 
his birth. But primarily the story is one 
of simple domesticity, of the real love 
that exists among members of a simple 
family who place the happiness and se- 
curity of others above themselves. The 
theme was common among nineteenth- 
century authors, one that found immedi- 
ate reception from readers who were slow- 
awakening to a new social order. 
Shortly after its publication the book was 
translated into French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Greek. 

The Story: 

When Phineas Fletcher and his fa- 
ther, Abel, first saw John Halifax, they 
were immediately struck with his honest 
face and worthy character. For although 
the boy was only fourteen and an orphan, 
he would accept help from no one. In- 
stead, he preferred to make his own way, 
even though it meant that he was al- 
ways half-starved. Phineas, just sixteen, 
and an invalid, would have enjoyed hav- 
ing John for a companion, but Abel 
Fletcher, a wealthy Quaker, put the boy 
to work in his tannery. Although Abel 
was a real Christian and wanted to help 
others, he knew that the boy would be 


better off if he helped himself. Then, 
too, there was a class distinction between 
Phineas and John that even Abel could 
not entirely overlook. 

Phineas and John became good friends, 
die orphan being the only friend Phineas 
ever loved as a brother. John rose rapidly 
in the tannery because of his honesty 
and his willingness to work at any job. 
He also had the ability to handle men, 
an ability ably proved when a hungry 
mob would have burned down the Fletch- 
er home and the mill which the Quaker 
owned. John arranged to have the workers 
get wheat for their families, and from 
then on they were loyal to him through 
any crisis. 

When they were in their early twen- 
ties, Phineas and John took a cottage in 
the country so that Phineas might have 
the advantage of the country air. While 
there they met a lovely girl, Ursula 
March, who had taken her dying father 
to the same spot. John was from the first 
attracted to the modest girl, but since 
she was a lady he felt that he could not 
tell her of his feelings. After the death 
of her father, it was learned that she 
was an heiress, and to John even more 
unattainable. However, John knew him- 
self to be a gentleman, even if others 
did not, and at last circumstances brought 
him an opportunity to let her know his 
heart. When Ursula saw his true charac- 
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ter and gladly married him, everyone was 
shoclced but Phineas, Ursula's kinsman, 
a dissolute nobleman, refused to give her 
her fortune, and John would not go to 
court to claim the fortune, as was his 
legal right as Ursula's husband. 

After the death of Abel Fletcher, Phin- 
eas lived with John and Ursula and 
their children, the oldest of whom was 
a lovely blind girl. Abel had made John 
a partner in the tannery, and since John 
did not like the tan-yard and also since 
it was losing money, he sold it and put 
the money into the operation of the 
mill. Times were often hard during the 
next few years, but finally, for political 
reasons Ursulas kinsman released her 
fortune to John, After settling a large 
amount on his wife and children, he 
used the rest to lease a new mill and 
expand his business interests. His hobby 
was a steam engine to turn the mill, and 
before long he began to see his project 
materialize. The family moved to a new 
home in the country and lived many long 
ears there in peace and happiness. John, 
ecoming influential in politics, used his 
power by choosing honorable men for 
office. He made some powerful enemies 
too, but his concern was only for the 
right. During this time his income grew 
until he was a very wealthy man. He 
continued to use his money to help others. 

The steam engine, built and put into 
operation, gave John new advantages, 
but he provided generously for his work- 
men so that they would not suffer be- 
cause of the machine. Then tragedy 
struck the family. Shortly after the birth 
of their last child, a daughter, the blind 
child was taken by death. It was a sor- 
row from which John never completely 
recovered. The years brought other trou- 
bles to his household. Two of his sons 
loved the same girl, the governess of 
their little sister. The brothers had a 
bitter quarrel, and the loser, who was 
the oldest son, Guy, left home and went 
abroad, almost breaking his mother's 
heart. After two or three years they 
learned that Guy had almost killed a 


man in Paris and had fled to America. 
From that time on, Ursula aged, for 
Guv was her favorite son. 

Shortly afterward, John learned from 
Lord William Ravenel that that noble- 
man was in love with the youngest daugh- 
ter, Maud. Lord Ravenel was not only 
the son of a worldly family; he himself 
had led a useless and sometimes wild 
life. John would not listen to the man's 
pleas, and Lord Ravenel, agreeing that 
he was unworthy of her, left without 
telling Maud of his love. But John was 
to revise his opinion somewhat when, 
after the death of his fatVr. Lord Ravenel 
gave up his inherited fortune to pay his 
father's debts. After this incident Lord 
Ravenel was not heard from for many 
years. Maud did not marry. Her parents 
knew that she had never lost her affec- 
tion for Lord Ravenel, although she did 
not know that he had returned her feel- 
ings. 

Years passed. The married children 
gave John and Ursula grandchildren. 
John could have had a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but he rejected it in favor of 
others. He continued to do good with 
his money and power, even when suffer- 
ing temporary losses. And always he 
longed for his lost blind child, just as 
Ursula longed for her missing oldest son. 
Their own love grew even deeper as 
they reached their twilight years. John 
often suffered attacks that left him gasp- 
ing in pain and breathlessness, but in 
order to spare his family any unnecessary 
worry he kept this information from all 
but Phineas. 

Then came wonderful news: Guy was 
coming home. All of the family rejoiced, 
Ursula more than any other. They had 
six anxious months when he did not 
appear and his ship was not accounted 
for, but at last he arrived. He had been 
ship'wrecked and lost, but had eventually 
made his way home. With him was Lord 
Ravenel, who had gone to America afte? 
being rejected by John. Both men had 
done well there, but had lost everything 
in the shipwreck. In their happy reunion. 
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the money seemed of little importance. 
John knew now that Lord William Rav- 
enel had proved himself worthy of Maud, 
and the two lovers were at last allowed 
to express their love for each other. Guy, 
too, began to show interest in a child- 
hood friend, and another wedding in die 
family seemed likely. 

John felt that his life was now com- 
plete, his peace and happiness being 


broken only by longing for his dead 
child. He was soon to join her. One day 
he sat down to rest, and so his family 
found him in the peaceful sleep of death. 
That night, as she sat by her husband’s 
body, Ursula must have felt that she 
could not lose him, for the children and 
Phineas found her lying dead beside 
her husband. They were buried side by 
side in the country churchyard. 
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JOHN INGLESANT 


Tyfe of work: Novel 

Author: Joseph Henry Shorthouse (1834-1903) 

Type of plot: Historical-philosophical romance 
Time of plot: Seventeenth century 
Locale: England and Italy 
First puhlished: 1881 

Principal characters: 

John Ingles ant, an Englishman interested in spiritual affairs 

Eustace Inglesant, his materialistic twin brother 

Father St. Clare, a Jesuit and John's mentor 

Charles I, King of England, who used John's services as an agent 

Lauretta Capece, John's Italian wife 

Cardinal Chigi, John's Italian patron 


Critique: 

John Inglesant, a philosophical and 
historical romance, was done, according to 
its author, in the style of the great Ameri- 
can writer of romances, Nathaniel Haiv- 
thome. In all literature there is probably 
no better picture of the complicated politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical affairs in England 
luring the stormy years of the reign of 
Charles I and the ensuing Civil War. In 
this novel many of the historical person- 
ages of the time— King Charles, Arch- 
bishop Laud, John Milton, Thomas 
Hobbes, and others— make their appear- 
ance, adding to the realism of the story 
and demonstrating the parts they played 
in seventeenth-century England. While 
Shorthouse, in his author's introduction 
to the second edition, laid the greatest em 
phasis on the philosophical content of the 
novel, the modem reader is likely to find 
the historical aspects considerably more 
important and certainly more interesting 
than the nebulous philosophical gropings 
adumbrated in the story. 

The Story: 

The family of Inglesant had long been 
loyal to the British crown, which had 
conferred lands and honors upon it, and 
yet the family also had strong leanings 
toward the Roman Catholic Church. SuA 
inclinations were dangerous during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
the whole of England was forced to 
change religions several times, according 


to the monarch who sat on the throne. L 
1622 two sons were bom to the family; 
twins whose mother died at their birth 
One was named Eustace, after his fathei 
the other, bom a few minutes later an( 
therefore the younger son of the familj 
was named John. 

In boyhood the twins saw little of on 
another. Eustace, the older, was given 
worldly training, for his father, outwardl 
conforming to the Anglican Churd 
under James I and Charles I, wished hir 
to make a place for himself at court. Th 
younger son, John, was given bookis 
training in the classics and philosophy b 
various tutors. At the age of fourteen, Jok 
was placed under the tutelage of Fathe 
St. Clare, who was in England on a polit 
cal and ecclesiastical mission for his orde: 
The priest saw in the highly intelliger 
and cultured young lad the prospects c 
a fine instrument that his order migl: 
use; in addition, he felt that the boy d( 
served the training which would mak 
him fitted for that imquestioning disc 
pline of the highest order, as the Jesuii 
saw it: the discipline that is enforced froi 
within the individual but controlled froi 
without. 

After several years of study and trail 
ing, John Inglesant became a page in th 
train of the queen at the court of Charlc 
1. Father St. Qare had sent him to coui 
that he might come to the attention of th 
Roman Catholic nobles and serve to fu: 
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ther the interests of the Roman Church in 
England. 

As the country became more and more 
troubled, and civil vi^ar threatened because 
of rivalry between the Puritans and the 
adherents to the crown and the Anglican 
Church, the Roman Catholics felt them- 
selves in a rather strong position with the 
king and everyone loyal to him. It was 
the dream of Father St. Clare, as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus, to return Eng- 
land to the domination of Rome. Widi 
that end in view, he did all he could to 
aid the crown against the Puritans. Be- 
cause John Inglesant, who came from a 
family long noted for its loyalty to the 
king, was active as an agent between 
Roman Catholic leaders and the crovm, he 
was often employed on secret missions by 
the king. Father St. Clare, who saw 
Inglesant as having greater value as an 
Anglican communicant with papist lean- 
ings, advised the young man against con- 
version to the Roman Church. Inglesant, 
puzzled, followed his mentor^s wishes. 

When fighting broke out between the 
Cavaliers and the Puritans, Inglesant 
spent much of his time on missions for 
the king and Father St. Clare. Eustace 
Inglesant, after marrying a rich woman 
some ten years his senior, believed the 
king's caxise doomed to failure and left 
England for France. John Inglesant was 
sent on a secret mission to Ireland, where 
Lord Glamorgan was attempting to raise 
an Irish army to aid the royal cause in 
England. From Ireland, young Inglesant 
was sent to bear tidings of imminent relief 
to the royal garrison at Chester, which 
was under siege. 

Inglesant reached Chester and gave his 
message to Lord Biron, the commander. 
Weeks went by, but the relief did not ap- 
pear. At last the garrison learned that the 
king had been forced to deny any part in 
the plan for an Irish invasion of England, 
because of popular outcry against the 
project. Chester was given up to the Puri- 
tans, and Inglesant, wishing to protect his 
monarch, permitted himself to be sent to 


London as a prisoner charged with trea- 
son. 

Weeks turned into months; still Ingle 
sant languished in prison. Meanwhile the 
Puritans were trying to implicate the kinj 
in the charge against Inglesant. Finally 
the king's forces were utterly defeated and 
Charles I was taken prisoner. In an effort 
to make him give evidence against the 
king, Inglesant was condemned and ac- 
tually taken to be executed, but, true tc 
his Jesuit training, he remained steadfast, 

Through the good offices of Father St. 
Clare, Inglesant was released after the be- 
heading of Charles 1. One day Eustace 
Inglesant, who had returned to England 
under the protection of his wife's Puritan 
kinsmen, brought his brother's pardon tc 
the Tower of London. Immediately, the 
two brothers set out for the estate of 
Eustace's wife. 

Eustace, in the meantime, had been 
warned by an astrologer that his life was 
in danger, and he was murdered during 
the journey by an Italian, an enemy whom 
he had encountered while traveling in 
Italy years before. John Inglesant, aftei 
a period of sickness and recuperation spent 
at his sister-in-law's estate, left for France, 
where he hoped to find Father St. Clare 
and to gather information about his 
brother' s murderer, whom he had resolved 
to kill in revenge. 

Arriving in France, he was not im- 
mediately successful in finding Father St 
Clare. In the interval he tried to evaluate 
his spiritual life. A Benedictine acquaint- 
ance tried to encourage him to enter that 
order, but Inglesant felt that his spiritual 
answers did not lie in that direction. He 
believed that somehow he had been 
singled out by heaven to find salvation 
more independently. When he finally 
found Father St. Clare, the priest told him 
to go to Rome and there continue his 
spiritual search under the protection of the 
Jesuits, who were indebted to him for th< 
many missions he had undertaken in theij 
cause* 

On the way to Rome, a journey takinj 



several months, Inglesant stopped many 
times. He spent several weeks in Siena as 
a guest o£ the Chigi family. One of the 
Chigis was a cardinal who had hopes of 
being elected pope when the incumbent 
died. From Siena, Inglesant journeyed to 
Florence. There he met Lauretta Capece, 
with whom he fell in love. 

After his eventual arrival in Rome, 
Inglesant was sent to the Duke of Umbria 
on a mission by influential Jesuits who 
wished the nobleman to turn his lands 
over to the Papal See after his death. His 
mission accomplished, Inglesant married 
Lauretta Capece. He returned to Rome 
as a temporary aide to Cardinal Chigi dur- 
ing the conclave to elect a new pope. The 
cardinal was elected. Inglesant retired to 
an estate given to him by the Duke of 
Umbria. 

Inglesant and his wife lived in Umbria 
for several years, until a great plague broke 


out in Naples. Inglesant went to that 
city in an effort to save his brother-in-law, 
who had been in hiding there. In Naples, 
also, he found his brother's murderer; the 
man had become a monk after having 
been beaten and blinded by a mob. Now, 
with his brother's murderer in his power, 
Inglesant had lost his desire for revenge. 
In company with the blind monk, he con- 
tinued his search and finally discovered 
his dying brother-in-law. After the sick 
man had died, Inglesant returned home, 
only to learn that his family had been 
wiped out by the plague. 

Once again he journeyed to Rome in 
search of spiritual consolation, but because 
of his independent attitudes he got into 
serious trouble with the Inquisition. Be- 
cause of Jesuit influence, he was not con- 
demned to prison or death. Instead, he was 
sent back to England, where he lived out 
his days in philosophical contemplation. 
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JONATHAN WILD 


work: Novel 

Author: Henn^ Fielding (1707-1754) 

Tyffe of 'plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: Late seventeenth centuiy 
Locale: England 
First published: 1743 

Principal characters: 

Jonathan Wild, a ‘'great man*' 
Laettita, his wife 
La Ruse, a rogue 
Heaetfree, a good man 
Mrs. Heartfree, his good wife 


Critique: 

Although The History of Jonathan 
Wild the Great is possibly the least known 
of Fielding's novels, it is the one likely 
to appeal most to those who enjoy barbed 
satire and pure irony. Jonathan was a 
“great man”— not a good man. Fielding 
makes it quite clear that greatness and 
goodness are never to be found in one 
person. A “great man” is a pure villain, 
widi none of the minor virtues with 
which ordinary villains are endowed. 
The characters are vivid; the plot is sure 
and swift. Jonathan Wild is, in all vrays, 
a delightful book. 

The Story: 

Jonathan Wild was prepared by nature 
to be a “great man,” His ancestors were 
all men of greatness, many of them 
hanged for thievery or treason. Those who 
escaped were simply shrewder and more 
fortunate than the others. But Jonathan 
was to be so “great” as to put his fore- 
fathers to shame. 

As a boy he read about the great vil- 
lains of history. At school he learned little, 
his best study being to pick the pockets 
of his tutors and fellow students. When 
he was seventeen, his father moved to 
town, where Jonathan was to put his 
talents to even better use. There he met 
the Count La Ruse, a knave destined to 
be one of the lesser “greats.” La Ruse 
was in prison for debt, but Jonathan's skill 
soon secured his friend's freedom. To- 
gether they had many profitable ventures. 


picking the pockets of their friends and 
of each other. Neither became angry 
when the other stole from him, for each 
respected the other's abilities. 

Jonathan, for unknowm reasons, trav- 
eled in America for seven or eight years. 
Returning to England he continued his 
life of villainy. Since he was to be a truly 
“great” man, he could not soil his own 
hands with too much thievery because 
there was always the danger of the gal- 
lows if he should be apprehended. He 
gathered about him a handful of lesser 
thieves who took the risks while he col- 
lected most of the booty. La Ruse joined 
him in many of his schemes, and die two 
friends continued to steal from each other. 

to cheat friends showed true 

admired Laetitia Snap, a 
woman with qualities of “greatness” sim- 
ilar to his own. She was the daughter of 
his father's friend, and she too was skilled 
in picking pockets and cheating at cards. 
In addition, she was a lady of wonderfully 
loose morals. But try as he would, Jon- 
adian could not get Laetitia to respond 
to his passion. The poor fellow did not 
at first know diat each time he approached 
her she was hiding another lover in the 
closet. Had he known, his admiration 
would have been even greater, 

Jonathan's true “greatness” did not 
appear until he renewed his acquaintance 
with Mr. Heartfree, a former schoolmate. 
Heartfree would never be a “great” man 


This ability 
“greatness.” 
Jonathan 
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because he was a good man. He cheated 
no one, held no grudges, and loved his 
wdfe and children. These qualities made 
him the sort of person Jonathan liked to 
cheat. Heartfree was a jeweler who by 
hard work and honest practices had be- 
come moderately prosperous. With the 
help of La Ruse, Jonathan was able to 
bring Heartfree to ruin. They stole his 
jewels and his money and hired thugs to 
beat him unmercifully, all the time con- 
vincing the good man that they were his 
friends. 

La Ruse approached the greatness of 
Jonathan by leaving the country after 
stealing most of their booty. Poor Heart- 
free was locked up for debt after the two 
scoundrels had ruined him. Then Jon- 
athan performed his greatest act. He had 
also a strong passion for Mrs. Heartfree, 
a good and virtuous woman, and he per- 
suaded her that her husband had asked 
him to take her and some remaining 
jewels to Holland until her husband 
could obtain his release. So cleverly did 
he talk that the woman did not even tell 
her husband goodbye, though she loved 
him dearly. Instead, she put her children 
in the hands of a faithful servant and 
accompanied the rogue on a ship leaving 
England immediately. 

When a severe storm arose, Jonathan 
was sure that death was near. Throwing 
caution aside, he attacked Mrs. Heartfree. 
Her screams brought help from the cap- 
tain. After the storm subsided, the captain 
put Jonathan adrift in a small boat. The 
captain did not know that Jonathan was 
a ‘^great” man, not destined to die in ig- 
noble fashion. After a while he was res- 
cued. He returned to England with tall 
tales of his adventure, none of which were 
the least bit true. 

In the meantime Heartfree had begun 
to suspect his friend of duplicity. When 
Jonathan returned, he was for a time 
able to persuade Heartfree that he had 
done everything possible to help the jew- 
eler. He told just enough of the truth to 
make his story acceptable, for in "great- 
ness” the lie must always contain some 


truth. But Jonathan went too far. I 
urged Heartfree to attempt an escape frc 
prison by murdering a few guards. Hea 
free saw his supposed friend as the rog 
he was and denounced Jonathan in rir 
ing tones. From that time on Jonath 
lived only to bring Heartfree to compk 
destruction. 

While Jonathan was plotting Hea 
free's trip to the gallows, Laetitia's fad 
finally gave his consent to his daughte 
marriage to the rogue. It took only 
weeks, however, for his passion to 
satisfied; then the couple began to fig 
and cheat each other constantly. 

After his marriage Jonathan continu 
in all kinds of knavery, but his most e: 
nest efforts were directed toward sendi 
Heartfree to the gallows. At last he ] 
upon a perfect plan. He convinced t 
authorities that Heartfree himself h 
plotted to have his wife take the jewi 
out of the country in order to cheat 1 
creditors. Mrs. Heartfree had not return 
to England. Although Jonathan hop 
she was dead, he thought it better 
have her husband hanged at once 
case she should somehow return. Befc 
Heartfree's sentence "was carried out, ho 
ever, Jonathan was anested and put 
jail. He was surprised by a visit frc 
Laetitia. She came only to revile hi: 
She, having been caught picking pocke 
was also a prisoner. Her only wish 
that she could have the pleasure of seel 
Jonathan hanged before her turn cai 
to die on the gallows. 

On the day that Heartfree was to 
hanged his wdfe returned. After many 2 
ventures and travel in many lands, s 
came back in time to tell her story a: 
to save her husband from hanging. S 
had brought with her a precious jev 
which had been given to her by a sava 
chief she met on her travels. Heartfi 
was released and his family was restor 
to prosperity. It was otherwise with Jc 
athan, whose former friends hastened 
hurry him to the gallows. On the a 
pointed day he was hanged, leaving tl 
world with a curse for all mankind. F 
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wife and all his friends were hanged, save was a ‘'great” man because he was a corn- 
one. La Ruse was captured in France and plete villain, 
broken on the wheel. Jonathan Wild 
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JORROCKS’ JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES 


Type of work: Tales 

Author: Robert Smith Surtees (1803-1864) 

Type of plot: Comic romance 
Time of plot: The 1830's 
Locale: England and France 
Virst published: 1838 

Principal characters: 

JoRROCKS, a grocer and sportsman 
Mr. Stubbs, a Yorkshireman 
The Couioess Benvolio 


Critique: 

This volume of Jorrocks* adventures 
diflFers from the others in that there is no 
connecting plot; the work is simply a series 
of tales given unity by the irrepressible 
and immortal Jorrocks. The satire here is 
double-edged; first there is the pretentious 
cockney aping his aristocratic betters; sec- 
ond, sporting life comes in for uncomfort- 
ably keen depiction. The wealth of detail 
furnishes us with a good contemporary 
account of town and coimtry life in Vic- 
torian England. 

The Story: 

When they went out to hunt, the mem- 
bers of Jorrodcs' Surrey fox hunt did not 
always keep their minds on the sport. As 
they gathered, their talk included shouts 
to the dogs and quotations on the price of 
cotton, advice on horses, and warnings of 
bank policies. While waiting for the dogs 
to run the fox closer, they all eagerly 
pulled out bread and meat from their 
capacious pockets. 

One morning a swell joined the veteran 
Surrey hunters. He was plainly an aristo- 
crat. While the others were paunchy and 
stooped, he was thin and straight. His 
handsome mount contrasted sharply with 
their skinny nags. They all watched him 
enviously. He was new in Surrey evi- 
dently, for he drove his horse at a fast clip 
through the bottom lands, heedless of the 
numerous flints. The riders were glad 
when he had to retire from the chase with 
a lame horse. 

As he left, Jorrocks rushed up with the 
news that the stranger was no less a per- 


sonage than a Russian diplomat. The 
whole hunt joined in heartily wishing him 
back in Russia for good. 

In town Jorrocks ran into agreeable Mr. 
Stubbs, a footloose Yorkshireman and in- 
vited him to go to die hunt on Saturday 
morning. So long as Jorrocks paid the 
bills, the Yorkshireman was glad for any 
entertainment. On the appointed foggy 
morning Jorrocks was on time. He was rid- 
ing his own bony nag and leading a sorry 
dray horse for his guest. The fog was so 
thick that they bumped into carriages and 
sidewalk stands right and left. The York- 
shireman would have waited for the fog to 
lift, but doughty Jorrocks would counte- 
nance no delay. Mrs. Jorrocks had a fine 
quarter of house-lamb for supper and her 
husband had been sternly ordered to be 
back at five-thirty sharp. Jorrocks was 
never late for a meal. 

On the way Jorrocks’ horse was nearly 
speared by a carriage pole. The resource- 
ful hunter prompdy dismounted and 
chaffered a bit with a coach driver. When 
he remounted, he had a great coach lamp 
tied around his middle. Thus lighted, tie 
two horsemen got safely out of town. 

The hunt that day held an unexpected 
surprise for both of them. Thinking to 
show off a litde for his yoimger friend, 
Jorrocks put his horse at a weak spot in a 
fence. He wanted to sail over in good time 
and continue after the fox. Instead, he 
landed in a cesspool. His bright red coat 
was covered with slime and mud for the 
rest of the day. But the Yorkshireman 
noted that Jorrocks carried on till the end 
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of the hunt and got home in time for his 
house-lamb. 

As usual, Jorrocks went hunting in 
Surrey on a Saturday. When his horse 
went lame, he stopped at die smith's shop 
for repairs, and his five-minute delay 
made him lose sight of the pack. Con- 
sequendy, he lost out on a day^s sport. As 
he sat in a local inn nursing a grouch and 
threatening to withdraw his subscription 
to the Surrey hunt, in came Nosey 
Browne. Jorrocks was delighted to see his 
old friend and willingly accepted an invi- 
tation to a day's shooting on Browne's es- 
tate. 

A few days later he collected the York- 
shireman and set out eagerly for the shoot- 
ing. He was dashed to find that Nosey's 
big estate was litde more than a cramped 
spot of ground covered with sheds and 
other outbuildings. Squire Cheatum, 
learning that Nosey was a bankrupt, had 
forbidden his neighbor to hunt in his 
woods, and so Jonocks was forced to hunt 
in the yard behind sheds. Soon he saw a 
rabbit. In his excitement he took a step 
forward and shot the animal. As he was 
about to pick up his prize, a gamekeeper 
arrived and accused him of trespassing. 
After an extended argument it was shown 
that Jorrocks' toe had indeed at the 
moment of shooting been over the line on 
Squire Cheatum's land; and so the 
wrathy Jorrocks was fined one pound one. 

He was no man to accept calmly a fine 
so obviously unfair. He hired a lawyer and 
appealed the case to the county court. 
On the day of the trial Jorrocks beamed as 
his own attorney pictured him as a sub- 
stantial citizen with a reputation for good 
works. He squirmed as the squire's lawyer 
described him as a cockney grocer who 
was infringing on the rights of country- 
folk. At the end the judges woke up and 
sustained the fine. 

After the fox-hxmting season ended, 
Jorrocks accepted an invitation to a stag 
hunt. The Yorkshireman came to break- 
fast vdth him on the appointed morning. 
Jorrocks led him down into the kitchen, 
where the maid had set out the usual fare. 


There were a whole ham, a loaf of bread, 
and a huge Bologna sausage. There were 
mufiBns, nine eggs, a pork pie, and kidneys 
on a spit. The good Betsy was stationed at 
the stove, where she deftly laid mutton 
chops on the gridiron. 

As the two friends ate, Mrs. Jorrocks 
came in with an ominous face. She held 
up a card, inscribed with a woman's name 
and address, which she had found in her 
spouse's pocket. Jorrocks seized the card, 
threw it into the fire, and declared it was 
an application for a deaf and dumb insti- 
tute. 

The men set out for the hunt in Jor- 
rocks' converted fire wagon. Ahead of 
them was a van carrying a drowsy doe. 
They were shocked to learn on arriving 
that their ^‘stag" was that same tame deer 
imported for the day. She had to be chased 
to make her stop grazing on the common. 
Jorrocks' disappointment was complete 
when he learned that he had been invited 
only for his contribution to the club 
fund. 

Abandoning the hunt for a while, Jor- 
rocks took a boat trip to Margate with the 
Yorkshireman. That expedition was also a 
failure, for he left his clothes on the beach 
when he went for a swim and the tide en- 
gulfed them. The unhappy grocer was 
forced to go back to London in hand-me- 
downs. 

Seeing numerous books for sale at fancy 
prices, Jorrocks determined to vmte a four- 
volume work on France that would sell for 
thirty pounds. With little more ado he 
collected the Yorkshireman and set out for 
Dover. 

He was charmed with Boulogne, for 
the French were gay and the weather was 
sunny. On the coaA to Paris he met the 
Coxmtess Benwolio, as Jorrocks, in cockney 
fadiion, called her. She was quite recep 
dve to the rich grocer. The countess 
seemed a beautiful, youthful woman until 
she went to sleep in the coach and her 
teeth dropped down. Once in Paris, Jor- 
rocks was snugly installed as the favored 
guest in her apartment. He began to col- 
lect information for his book. 
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The countess was avid for presents, and 
before many days Jorrocks began to run 
short of money. He tried to recoup at the 
races, but the Frenchmen were too shrewd 
for him. Finally he offered to race fifty 
yards on foot/ with the Yorkshireman 
perched on his shoulders, against a fleet 
French baron who was to run a hundred 
yards. Jorrocks took a number of wagers 
and gave them to the countess to hold. He 
won the race easily. When he regained his 
breath and looked about for the countess. 


she had disappeared. 

With little money and no French, the 
Englishmen were quite some time getting 
back to the countess' apartment. By the 
time they arrived, a gross Dutchman was 
installed as her favorite. When Jorrocks 
tried to collect his wagers, she presented 
him with a detailed board bill. Pooling his 
last funds with the Yorkshireman's hoard, 
he was barely able to pay the bill. Chas- 
tened by his sojourn among the French, 
Jorrocks returned to England. 
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JOSEPH ANDREWS 


Tyfe of vffork: Novel 

Author: Henry Fielding (1707-1754) 

Type of plot: Comic epic 

Time of plot: Early eighteenth century 

Locale: England 

First published: 1742 

Principal characters: 

Joseph Andrews, a footman to Lady Booby 

Pamela. Andrews, his sister, wife of S<juire Booby 

Lady Booby, aunt of Squire Booby 

Fanny, Joseph’s sweetheart 

Mrs. Slipslop, Lady Booby's maid 

Parson Adams, parson of Booby parish and friend of Joseph 

Critique: 


The History of the Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews, and of his Friend Mr, 
Abraham Adams is the full title of the 
work often called the first realistic novel 
of English literature. Henry Fielding 
turned aside from the episodic senti- 
mental writing of the age to give an hon- 
est picture of the manners and customs 
of hds time and to satirize the foibles and 
vanities of human nature. In particular, 
he ridiculed affectation, whether it 
stemmed from h3q)ociisy or vanity. Al- 
though the structure of the novel is loose 
and rambling, the realistic settings and 
the vivid portrayal of English life in the 
eighteenth century more than compen- 
sate for this one weakness. Joseph is 
presented as the younger brother of Sam- 
uel Richardson’s heroine, Pamela. 

The Story: 

Joseph Andrews was ten or eleven 
years in the service of Sir Thomas Booby, 
unde of the Squire Booby who married 
the virtuous Pamela, Joseph’s sister. 
When Lord Booby died, Joseph remained 
in the employ of Lady Booby as her foot- 
man. This lady, much older than her 
twenty-one-year-old servant, and ap- 
arendy lime disturbed by her husbancl’s 
ieath, paid entirely too much attention 
to pleasant-mannered and handsome Jo- 
seph. But Joseph was as virtuous as his 
famous sister, and when Lady Booby’s 
advances became such that even his 
innocence could no longer deny their 


true nature, he was as firm in resisting 
her as Pamela had been in restraining 
Squire Booby. Insulted, the lady dis- 
charged Joseph on the spot, in spite of 
the protests of Mrs. Slipslop, her maid, 
who found herself also attracted to the 
young man. 

With very little money and fewer 
prospects, Joseph set out from London 
to Somersetshire to see his sweetheart, 
Fanny, for whose sake he had vnthstood 
Lady Booby’s advances. The very first 
night of his journey, Joseph was attacked 
by robbers, who stole his money, beat 
him soundly, and left him lying naked 
and half dead in a ditch. A passing 
coach stopped when the passengers heard 
his cries, and he was taken to a nearby 
inn. 

Joseph was well cared for until the 
innkeeper’s wife discovered that he was 
penniless. He was recognized, however, 
by another visitor at &e inn, his old 
tutor and preceptor, Parson Adams, who 
was on his way to London to sell a collec- 
tion of his sermons. He paid Josg)h’s 
bill with his own meager savings; men, 
discovering that in his absent-mindedness 
he had forgotten to bring the sermons 
with him, he decided to accompany 
Joseph back to Somersetshire. 

Ihey started out, alternately on foot 
and on the parson’s horse. Fortunately, 
Mrs. Slipslop overtook them in a coach 
on her way to Lady Booby's country 
place. She accommoclated the parson in 





the coach while Joseph rode the horse. 
The inn at which they stopped next 
had an innkeeper who gauged his cour- 
tesy according to the appearance of his 
guests. There Joseph was insulted by the 
host. In spite of dbe clerical cassock he 
was wearing, Parson Adams stepped in to 
challenge the host, and a fist fight fol- 
lowed, the ranks being swelled by the 
hostess and Mrs. Slipslop. When the 
battle finally ended. Parson Adams was 
the bloodiest looking, since the hostess 
in the excitement had doused him with a 
pail of hog's blood. 

The journey continued, this time with 
Joseph in the coach and the parson on 
foot, for with ^ical forgetfulness the 
good man had left his horse behind. How- 
ever, he walked so rapidly and the coach 
moved so slowly that he easily outdis- 
tanced his friends. While he was resting 
on his journey, he heard the shrieks of 
a woman. Running to her rescue, he dis- 
covered a young woman being cruelly 
attacked by a burly fellow, whom the 
parson belabored with such violence that 
he laid the attacker at his feet. As some 
fox hunters rode up, the ruffian rose from 
the ground and accused Parson Adams 
and the woman of being conspirators in 
an attempt to rob him. The parson and 
the woman were tmickW taken prisoners 
and led off to the ^eriflt. On the way the 
parson discovered that the young woman 
whom he had aided was Fanny. Having 
heard of Joseph's unhappy dismissal from 
Lady Booby's service, she had been on hex 
way to London to help him when she 
had been so cruelly molested. 

After some imcomfortable moments 
before the judge, the parson was recog- 
nized by an onlooker, and both he and 
Fanny were released. They went to the 
inn where Mrs. Slipslop and Joseph were 
staying. 

Joseph and Fanny were overjoyed to 
be together once more. Mrs. Slipslop, 
displeased to see Joseph's display of affec- 
tion for another woman, drove off in the 
coach, leaving Parson Adams and the 
young lovers behind. 


None of the three .had any money to 
pay their bill at the inn. . Parson Adams, 
vdth indomitable optimism, went to visit 
the cler^man of the parish in order to 
borrow the money, but with no success. 
Finally a poor peddler at the inn gave 
them every, penny he had, just enough 
to cover the bill. 

They continued their trip on foot, 
stopping at another inn where the host 
was more courteous than any they had 
met, and more understanding about their 
financial difficulties. Still farther on their 
journey, they came across a secluded 
house at which they were asked to stop 
and rest. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were a 
charming couple who gave their guests a 
warm welcome. Mr. Wilson entertained 
the parson with the story of his life. It 
seemed that in his youth he had been 
attracted by the vanity of London life, 
had squandered his money on foppish 
clothes, gambling, and drinldng, and had 
eventuaUy been imprisoned for debt. 
From this situation he was rescued by a 
kindly cousin whom he later married. 
The two had retired from London to this 
quiet countcy home. They had two 
lovely children and their only sorrow, hut 
that a deep one, was that a third child, 
a boy with a strawberry mark on his 
shoulder, had been stolen by gipsies and 
had never been heard of since. 

After a pleasant visit with the kindly 
family, the travelers set out again. Their 
adventures were far from ended. Parson 
Adams ^ddenly found himself caught in 
the middle of a hare hunt, with the 
hounds inclined to mistake him for the 
hare. Their master goaded on the dogs, 
but Joseph and the parson were victorious 
in the battle^ They foimd themselves 
face to face with an angry squire and his 
followers. But when me squire caught 
sight of the lovely Fanny, his anger 
softened, and he invited the three to 
dine. 

Supper was a trying affair for the 
parson, who was made me butt of many 
practical jokes. Finally the three travelers 
left the house in great anger and went 
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to an inn. In the middle of the night, 
some of the squire's men arrived, over- 
came Joseph and the parson, and ab- 
ducted Fanny. On the way, however, an 
old acquaintance of Fanny, Peter Pounce, 
met the party of kidnapers, recognized 
Fanny, and rescued her. 

The rest of the journey was relatively 
uneventful. When they arrived home 
however, further diflSculties arose. Joseph 
and Fanny stayed at the parsonage and 
waited eagerly for the publishing of their 
wedding banns. Lady Booby had also 
arrived in the parish, the seat of her 
summer home. Still in love with Joseph, 
she exerted every pressure of position 
and wealth to prevent the marriage. She 
even had Fanny and Joseph arrested. At 
this point, however, Squire Booby and 
his wife Pamela arrived. That gentleman 
insisted on accepting his wife's relatives 
as his own, even though they were of a 
lower station, and Joseph and Fanny were 
quickly released ficom custody. 

All manner of arguments were pre- 
sented by Pamela, her husband, and Lady 


Booby in their attempts to turn Joseph 
aside from his intention of marrying 
Fanny. Her lowly birth made a differ- 
ence to their minds, now that Pamela had 
made a good match and Joseph had been 
received by the Boobys. 

Further complications arose when a 
traveling peddler revealed that Fanny, 
whose parentage until then had been 
unknown, was the sister of Pamela. Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrews were summoned at 
this disclosure, and Mrs. Andrews de- 
scribed how, while Fanny was sdll a 
gipsies had stolen the child and 
left behind them a sickly little boy she 
had brought up as her own. Now it 
appeared that Joseph was the foundling. 
However, a strawberry mark on Joseph's 
chest soon established Lis identity. He 
was the son of the kindly Wilsons. 

Both lovers were now secure in their 
social positions, and nothing further 
could prevent their marriage, which took 
place, to the happiness of all concerned, 
soon afterward. 



JOSEPH VANCE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: William De Morgan C1839-1917) 

Type of plot: Simulated autobiography 
Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: England 
First published: 1906 

Frincipcd characters: 

Joseph Vance, who wrote his memoirs 

Mr. Christopher Vance, his father 

Dr. Randall Thorpe, Joseph's foster father 

Lossie Thorpe, Dr. Thorpe's daughter 

Joe Thorpe (Beppino), her brother 

Violet Thorpe, her sister 

Nolly Thorpe, another brother 

Bony Macallister, Joseph's business partner 

General Desprez, lassie's husband 

Janey Spencer, Joseph’s wife 

Pheener, a maid 

Critique: 

Joseph Vance is an early example of from his last position, and while there 
the now popular of autobiographical he quarreled with a chimney sweg) and 
novel. It is the story of the life of had the poor end of the fight. Forced 
Joseph Vance from his earliest recollec- to spend some time in the hospital after 
tions until the last years of his life. As the affair, he decided to give up his 
the author tells us through the words excessive drinking, 
of his main character, there is much that After his release from the hospital 
might have been left out, since there he set himself up as a builder and drain 
are many threads of the plot which are repairman, by virtue of acquiring a sign- 
unimportant to the story. Humor and bc^rd advertising the possessor as such 
pathos are successfully mixed; the humor a workman. Mr. Vance knew nothing 
particularly is the quiet kind that makes about the building trade, but he believed 
us chuckle to ourselves. It comes large- that it was his ignorance which would 
ly from the character of Vaneevs father, cause him to be a success at the business, 
whose firm belief it is that to be a success He appeared to be right. His first job 
a person must know absolutely nothing was for Dr. Randall Thorpe, of Poplar 
about doing the job he is hired to do. Villa, and Dr. Thorpe was so pleased 
De Morgan gave his novel a subtitle, An with the work that he recommended 
Ill-Written Autobiography, but few of Mr. Vance for more jobs until his reputa- 
his readers will agree with him. tion was such that he was much in 

- demand. Mr. Vance took Joe with him 

i he Story: Poplar Villa, and there 

Joseph Vance's father was more often Joe met Miss Lossie Thorpe, the first real 
drunk than sober. But he was a good young lady he had ever seen. At this 
man, never mean when he was drunk, time Joe was nine and Lossie fifteen, but 
Having lost several positions because of he knew from the first meeting that she 
his drinking, he was in no way de- was to be his lady for the rest of his 
pressed. He took Joe with him to visit life. 

a pub on the night of his discharge When Dr. Thorpe learned that Joe 

JOSEPH VANCE by William De Morgan. By permission of the publishers, Henry Holt k Co., Inc. Copyright. 
1906, by Henry Holt & Co., Inc. Renewed, 1934-, by Mary Beatrice De Morgan. 
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was a bright boy, he sent him to school 
and made him almost one of the family. 
Lossie was like a sister to him; in fact, 
she called him her little brother and 
encouraged him in his studies. In the 
Thorpe household were also young Joe 
Thorpe, called Beppino, a sister Violet, 
and another brother named Nolly. 'With 
these young people Joe Vance grew up, 
and Dr. Thorpe continued to send him 
to school, even to Oxford when he was 
ready. Although Dr. Thorpe had hoped 
that Joe Vance might excd in the clas- 
sics, the boy found his interest in engi- 
neering. Beppino did grow up to be a 
poet, but he wrote suci drivel that his 
father was disgusted. Meanwhile a deep 
friendship had developed between Joe 
Vance and Lossie, a brother-and-sister 
love that made each want the other^s 
happiness above all else. 

Mr. Vance’s business prospered so 
much that he and his wife took a new 
house and hired a cook and a maid. 
After Joe had finished at Oxford, he 
joined his old school friend. Bony Macal- 
lister, and they established an engineer^ 
ing firm. Their oflGices were in the same 
building with Mr. Vance. By that time 
Lossie had married General Desprez, a 
wealthy army ofiBcer, and had moved 
with him to India, Joe suflFered a great 
deal at the loss of his dear friend, but 
he knew that General Desprez was a 
fine man who would care for Lossie 
and love her tenderly. 

Shortly after Lossie sailed for India, 
Joe’s, mother died, and his father began 
to drink once more. Joe tried to think of 
some way to help his father, Joe thought 
that if ne married his wife might in- 
fluence his father, and he asked Janey 
Spencer, a friend of Lossie, to marry him. 
She accepted, but when she learnt that 
Joe wanted to marry her only for the 
sake of his father, she broke the engage- 
ment and did not relent until two years 
later. By that* time Joe knew he really 
loved her, and she married him. In Ae 
meantime, Joe’s father had married 
Pheener, his housemaid, and for a time 


she kept him from the bottle. 

After Janey and Joe had been married 
for five years, they took a trip to Italy. 
The ship caught on fire and almost all 
on board were lost. When Janey refused 
to get into a lifeboat without her hus- 
band, they tried to swdm to shore. Janey 
was drowned. Joe’s life was empty with- 
out her, and only his visits wnth Dr. 
Thorpe and his letters from Lossie gave 
him any comfort. 

Joe’s business prospered, as did his 
father’s. But one day Mr. Vance, while 
drunk, caused an explosion and a fire 
in the building. He was seriously in- 
jured, and he seemed to be ruined be- 
cause he had let his insurance lapse. 
But before the catastrophe he had given 
Pheener a tiara worth fifteen thousand 
pounds, and with the money received 
from the sale of the jewels he was able 
to start his business anew. 

In the meantime Beppino was griev- 
ing his family by an affair vrith a mat- 
rix woman. For the sake of the Thorpes, 
Joe took Beppino to Italy. On Joe's 
return Beppino remained behind. When 
Beppino returned, he met and married 
Sibyl Perceval, an heiress, and the fam- 
ily believed he had changed his ways. 
But Beppino died of typhoid fever 
shortly ^ter his marriage, and then Joe 
learned what Beppino had done while 
in Italy. He had married an Italian girl, 
using the name of Joe Vance, and dbe 
had had a child. The Italian girl had 
died, too, and her relatives wrote to Joe 
in Ae belief that he was the father. 
Joe told General Desprez of Beppino’s 
duplicity, the General and Lossie having 
come home for a visit, and the two men 
agreed that Lossie must never know of 
her brother's deed. Joe went to Italy 
and told the girl's relatives that he was 
a friend of the baby's father. He arranged 
to send money for the boy's care. 

Shortly afterward Joe went to Brazil 
on an engineering project. VS^ile there, 
he sent for Beppino's boy and adopted 
him. The next twenty years of his life 
he spent in Brazil. He heard from 





Lossie and Dr. Thorpe frequently, but 
Otherwise he had no connection with 
Enaland. His father died and Pheener 
remrried. While Joe was in Brazil, 
Lossie heard rumors from Italy that he 
was the baby’s real father. She was so 
(lisappointed in her foster brother that 
she never wrote again. Joe returned to 
England. Living near Lossie, he did not 
see her or let her know he was back 
in the country. The boy was attending 
school in America. Lossie’s husband died 
without telling the real story about the 
child, and Joe would not tell the truth 
even to save himself in Lossie s f yes. He 


wrote the story in his memoirs, but left 
his papers to be burned after his return 
to Brazil. 

But a maid burned the wrong pack- 
age, and a publisher’s note completed 
Joe’s story. Lossie found a letter from 
Beppino in some of her husband’s 
papers and surmised the truth. She 
round Joe Vance before he left for Bra- 
zil and made him confess that he had 
acted only to save her feelings. She 
begged Joe to forgive her. Reunited, the 
two friends went to Italy and spent their 
remaining days together. 
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JOURNEY TO THE END OF THE NIGHT 

Ty^e of work: Novel 

Author: Louis-Ferdinand Celine (Louis Ferdinand Destouches, 1894-1961) 
Type of 'plot: Naturalism 

Time of plot: World War I and following years 

Locale: France 

First published: 1932 

Principal characters: 

Ferdinand, a rogue 
Leon, liis friend 
MadelOn, engaged to Lion 


Critique: 

In tone Journey to the End of the 
Night is pessimistic, in style abrupt and 
whittled dovm, in form experimental. 
The action is seen through the eyes of 
a neurotic narrator who reduces all his 
experience to a cynical level. In a way 
the approach can be called symbolical; 
that is, impressions are suggested rather 
than realistically described. The abrupt, 
fragmentary recounting of important 
events lends a tough, terse quality to the 
work. The philosophy is that of post- 
war disillusionment. 

The Story: 

Ferdinand, an indifferent student of 
medicine in Paris, was violently pacifistic, 
even anarchistic in his reaction to au- 
thority. Just prior to World War I he 
was expounding his cynical disregard 
for nationalistic pride in a caf6. Down 
the street came a colonel at the head of 
a military band. Because the music and 
the uniforms captured Ferdinand’s fickle 
fancy, he rushed off to enlist. During 
the fighting he was a runner constantly 
exposed to scenes of savage brutality and 
to dangerous errands. On one mission 
he met L^on, who was always to be a 
kind of incubus to him. 

When Ferdinand suffered a slight 
wound in his arm, he was given con- 
valescent leave in Paris. There he met 
Lola, an American Red Cross worker who 
idolized the French. She romanticized his 
wound, became his temporary mistress, 
and filled him with stories of the United 


States. When she finally discovered 
Ferdinand’s cowardice and cynicism, she 
left him. 

The thought of losing Lola was more 
than Ferdinand could bear. When his 
mind gave way, he was sent to a variety 
of mental hospitals, where he quickly 
learned to ingratiate himself with the 
psychiatrists by agreeing vrith everything 
they said. His tactics at last procured 
his release as cured but unfit for active 
duty. 

In Paris he led a precarious life for 
a time, but later he bettered his existence 
considerably by acting as a go-between for 
Mus 3 nie, a dancer who was greatly sought 
after by rich Argentine meat dealers. 
The thought of all that beef to be sold 
at high prices was too much for Ferdinand 
after some months with Musyne, and he 
left for Colonial Africa. 

In French West Africa he was as- 
signed to a trading post far in the in- 
terior. He made the ten-day trip by 
canoe into the hot, lush jungle, where 
his trading post turned out to be a cozy 
shack anchored by two big rocks. The 
mysterious trader he had come to relieve 
was frankly a thief, who told Ferdinand 
that he had no goods left to trade, very 
little rubber, and only canned stew for 
provisions. The rased gave Ferdinand 
three hundred francs, saying it was all 
he had, and left in the direction of a 
Spanish colony. Only after he had gone 
did Ferdinand realize that his predecess<» 
had been L6on. 
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After several weeks of fever and canned 
stew, Ferdinand left the trading post. The 
shack having accidentally burned, his 
only baggage was the three hundred 
francs and some canned stew. His over- 
land safari was a nightmare. His fever 
rose dangerously high, and during much 
of the trip he was delirious. At last his 
black porters stole his money and left 
him with a Spanish priest in a seaport. 
The priest, for a fee, delivered him to a 
captain of easy scruples, Ferdinand, still 
sick, was shanghaied on a ship bound for 
the United States, 

When he attempted to jump ship in 
New York, he was caught by the immi- 
gration authorities. Pretending to be an 
expert on flea classification, he was 
put to work in a quarantine station 
catching and sorting fleas for the Port 
of New York. After gaining the con- 
fidence of his chief, he was sent into 
the dty to deliver a report, although 
technically he was still under detention. 
In New York he looked up Lola, now 
older but still attractive, who gave him 
a hundred dollars to get rid of him. With 
the money he took a train to Detroit. 
Soon he was employed by the Ford 
Motor Q)mpany. 

In Dearborn he fell in love with 
Molly, who lived in a brothel. Each day 
he escorted her to the bordello in the 
early evening. Then he rode streetcars 
imtil she was through for the night. 
On one of his nighdy trips he met Lion 
again. lion was unhappy in America 
because he could not learn enough Eng- 
lish to get along. He had to be content 
with a janitor's job. Ferdinand learned 
that L6on also wiied to return to France, 

Although he loved Molly very much, 
Ferdinand left her and Detroit to go 
back to Paris. Completing his medicd 
course, he was certified as a doctor, and 
he settled down to practice in a poor 
suburb. All his patients were poor and 
rarely paid him. Mosdy he was called in 
on shady abortion cases. 

One day the Henrouilles summoned 
him to attend the old grandmother who 


lived in a hut behind their house. They 
hated to spend the money necessary to 
feed the old woman and Mme. Henrou- 
ille offered Ferdinand a thousand francs if 
he would certify that the grandmother 
was insane. Through conscience or fear, 
Ferdinand refused. Then L^on was called 
in on the same case. He agreed to set a 
bomb next to the old woman's hut so 
that she would kill herself when she 
opened the door. But clumsy L6on 
bungled the job; he accidentally deto- 
nated the bomb and lost his sight. 

With the help of the Abb4 Protiste, 
the family worked out a scheme to get 
rid of both the old woman and L^on. 
They proposed to send the two to Tou- 
louse, where there was a display of 
mummies connected with a church. L^on 
would be a ticket seller and old Mme. 
Henrouille would be the guide. For 
persuading L^on to accept die proposi- 
tion, Ferdinand received a fee of a thou- 
sand francs. 

Ferdinand's practice grew smaller. At 
last he went to the Montmartre section 
of Paris, where for a time he was well 
pleased with his job as supernumerary 
in a music hall. The Abb4 Protiste 
looked him up after some months and 
offered to pay his expenses to Toulouse, 
where Ferdinand was to see if L6on were 
likely to make trouble for the Henrou- 
iUes on the score of attempted murder. 

In Toulouse Ferdinand learned that 
L6on was regaining his sight. He had 
also become engaged to Madelon. The 
old lady was a vigorous and successful 
guide. Ferdinand dallied a little with the 
complaisant Madelon, but decided to 
leave before their intimacy was dis- 
covered. Old Mme. Henrouille fell, or 
was tripped, on the stairs and was killed 
in the fall. It was a good time for 
Ferdinand to leave — ^hurriedly. 

Dr. Baryton ran a genteel madhouse. 
By great gocxl luck Ferdinand was hired 
on his staff. He ingratiated himself with 
his employer by giving him English les- 
sons. Dr. Baryton read Macaulay's His- 
tory of England and became so enamored 
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of things English that he departed for 
foreign lands and left Ferdinand in 
charge. Shortly afterward L6on showed 
up, broke and jobless. He had run away 
from Madelon. Ferdinand took him in 
and gave him a job. 

Madelon came looking for Ii<m and 
haunted the hospital gate. Hoping to ap- 
pease her, Ferdinand arranged a Sunday 


party to visit a carnival. In the party 
were L4on, Madelon, Ferdinand, and 
Sophie, Ferdinand’s favorite nurse. After 
a hectic day they took a taxi home. On 
the way Ldon declared he no longer 
loved Madelon. The spumed girl took 
out her revolver and killed him. Ferdi- 
nand knew that the time had arrived for 
him to move on once more. 



JOURNEY’S END 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Robert C. Sheniff (1896- ) 

Type of fht: Impressionistic realism 
Time of flot: March, 1918 
Locale: A battlefield in France 
First fresented: 1929 

Principal characters: 

Captain Dennis Stanhope, a British company commander 
Lieut. Osboene, Stanhope^s middle-aged second-in-command 
Lieut. Raleigh, Stanhope’s school friend, his fiancee’s brother 
2nd Lieut. Hibbert, a cowardly officer in Stanhope’s company 


Critique: 

Originally Robert SherrifF had no lit- 
erary ambitions, and Journeys End was 
written to be used by a group of amateurs 
who were interested in dramatics. At that 
time Sherriff was an insurance claims 
adjuster. The play grew out of letters 
Sherriff had written to his family during 
World War I, when he served as an ofifi- 
cer in the British Army. On a chance 
suggestion, Joume/s End was sent to 
George Bernard Shaw, who helped to 
get the play produced. It was an immense 
success; at one time there were nine com- 
panies playing it in the United States 
and England. The play made the author 
famous, and he became a professional 
writer. Although he has viTitten other 
plays and novels, none has been as suc- 
cessful as Journeys End, 

The Story: 

Captain Stanhopes infantry company 
entered the front lines on Monday, March 
18, 1918, at a time when the Allied 
Powers were expecting a strong (Terman 
attack near St. Quentin. Lieutenant Os- 
borne, a middle-aged officer who had 
been a schoolmaster in civilian life, met 
Lieutenant Raleigh, a new officer, when 
the latter arrived at the headquarters 
dugout. Discovering that Raleigh was an 
ardent hero worshiper of Captain Stan- 
hope, who was absent at the time, Os- 


borne tried to make the new officer real- 
ize that Stanhope^s three years in the 
lines had made a different man of him. 

Raleigh could barely realize just how 
much his friend had changed. Stanhope 
had become a battle-hardened, cynical 
infantry officer who drank whiskey inces- 
santly in order to keep his nerv'es together. 

After supper that evening Stanhope 
confided to Osborne that he was fearful 
of young Raleigh's opinion, and he de- 
clared that he meant to censor all the 
young officers mail, lest Raleigh reveal 
to his sister the kind of man Stanhope, 
her fiance, had become. Stanhope was 
bitter that Raleigh had landed in his 
company when there w^ere so many others 
in France to which he might have been 
assigned. He was also concerned over 
Lieutenant Hibbert, another officer who 
was malingering in an effort to get sent 
home to England. Stanhope, wffio hated 
a quitter, resolved that Flibbert should 
be forced to stay. 

The following morning the company 
prepared for the expected German attack. 
Stanhope sent out parties to put up a 
barbed wire enclosure in case neighbor- 
ing units were forced to withdraw. Stan- 
hope, having received orders to stand, 
meant to do so. During the morning 
Raleigh and Osborne had a long talk and 
became very friendly. After their talk 
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Raleigh went to write a letter to his sis- 
ter. '^^en he finished, Stanhope made 
him hand it over for censoring, Raleigh, 
after some bitter words, did so. Stanhope, 
angry with himself for insisting, could 
not bring himself to read the letter. Os- 
borne, anxious to keep harmony in the 
company, read it and reported to Stan- 
hope that Raleigh had written only praise 
of the captain to his sister. 

That afternoon word from regimental 
headquarters reported that the German 
attack was sure to occur on Thursday 
morning, and Stanhope hurried up prep- 
arations for the expected attack. As he 
finished a conference with his sergeant 
major, the colonel commanding the regi- 
ment stepped into the company head- 
quarters for a conference. He had come 
because the matter was a serious one; he 
wanted Stanhope to send a raiding party 
to capture prisoners, from whom the colo- 
nel expected to gain information about 
the Germans* disposition for the attack. 
The raid would be a dangerous one be- 
cause it had to be made in daylight. 

The officers selected to lead the raid 
were Osborne, because of his experience, 
and Raleigh, because of his youthful vi- 
tality. Stanhope hated to send either, for 
he needed Osborne and he was afraid 
that Raleigh was too inexperienced. Above 
that, there was the possibility that they 
would never return. 

After the colonel had gone, Hibbert 
told Stanhope that he was going to the 
doctor to be relieved from duty. Stanhope, 
realizing that the man was feigning ill- 
ness, threatened to shoot him if he left. 
Having bullied the man into behaving 
himself, Stanhope, to show that he held 
no ill vdll, promised to stand duty with 
Hibbert that night. 

Later in the afternoon Osborne and 
Raleigh were told the details of the pro- 
posed raid. Osborne was quiet, knowing 
what they were in for; Raleigh, not know- 
ing how dangerous the raid would be, 
took the assignment as a great adventure. 


By the next afternoon preparations for 
the raid had been completed. A gap had 
been made in the barbed wire between 
the lines by trench mortars. The Ger- 
mans, to let the British know they realized 
what was coming, had gone out and 
hung red rags on the gap, and they had 
zeroed in their machine guns on the gap. 
Stanhope tried to get the raid called off, 
but the colonel insisted that it was neces- 
sary, The mortars laid down a barrage 
of smoke shells to hide the rush of the 
raid. While Osborne and his party went 
to the German parapet and kept the way 
clear, Raleigh and another group of men 
clambered into the trench to capture a 
prisoner. 

The raid went as well as could be ex- 
pected. Raleigh and his men returned 
with a prisoner from whom they obtained 
valuable information on the disposition 
of German troops. Osborne and several 
of his enlisted men had been killed by 
the Germans, and Raleigh was crushed 
by the death of his newly made friend 
TTie other officers, trying to pass off the 
incident, had a chicken dinner uitb 
champagne that night to celebrate the 
success of the raid. Raleigh, thinking 
them barbarous in their conduct, re- 
mained away from the di^out. He could 
not see thaMhe other officers were simply 
trying to forget what had happened; any 
one of them might be killed during the 
next raid. 

After the dinner Stanhope gave Ra- 
leigh a violent tongue-lashing for his con- 
duct and tried to explain to the yoimg 
officer why it had been necessary for the 
living to celebrate, even though Osborne 
had been killed. 

The next morning the German attack 
began. During the first bombardment 
several men in the company, including 
Raleigh, were wormded. Stanhope or- 
dered Raleigh to be brought into the 
dugout, where the captain tried to com- 
fort him with word that the wound was 
serious enough to require evacuation to 
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England for treatment and convalescence. 
For the first time since Raleigh^s arrival 
at the company the two were able to 
meet as friends. Their renewed friend- 
ship was short-lived, however, for Raleigh 


was wounded so severely that he died 
within a few minutes. Stanhope, turning 
his back on his friend's body, went out 
to direct the defense against the Germans. 
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A JOVIAL CREW 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Richard Brome (7-1652 or 1653) 

Type of plot: Farce 

Time of plot: Seventeenth century 

Locale: England 

First presented: 1641 

Principal characters: 

Oldrents, a country squire 
Springlove, his steward 
Rachel, Oldrents* older daughter 
Meriel, his younger daughter 
Vincent, RacheFs lover 
Hilliard, Meriel's lover 
Master Clack, a justice 
Amie, the justice*s niece 


Critique: 

A Jovial Crew; or, The Merry Beggars 
is a good-natured, unpretentious comedy. 
It presents a world filled with pleasantly 
unreal problems that permit equally un- 
real solutions, a world populated with 
eccentric gentry and philosophic beggars. 
Light, gay entertainment was the author's 
goal, and he attained it. 

The Story: 

Squire Oldrents had ample reason to 
be happy: he owned a large estate from 
which he received a good income; he 
was beloved by the rich for his warm 
hospitality and by the poor for his gen- 
erosity; he had two lovely daughters who 
were being courted by two very present- 
able young gentlemen. But the joy that 
he derived from these blessings was sud- 
denly destroyed by a fortime-teller's pre- 
diction that Oldrents' daughters would 
become beggars, Oldrents' friend Hearty, 
a gentleman who had seen better days but 
who always looked on the bright side of 
things, tried to cheer up the old man. 
As a result of his persuasiveness, Oldrents 
resolved to put on, at least, an outward 
show of good spirits. 

A second source of worry for the squire 
was his steward, Springlove. As a youth 
Springlove had been a beggar, until Old- 


rents took him in and schooled him. Dur- 
ing winters, Springlove had always been 
very diligent in his work. But with the 
arrival of May, every year he foimd some 
pretext to leave home. One year Oldrents 
met Springlove begging on the highway 
and thus discovered how his summers 
were spent. To break the young man of 
his wanderings, Oldrents had made him 
his steward, a position in which Spring- 
love had done well. But now it was nearly 
May again, and Springlove announced 
that the call of nature was too insistent, 
and he must go a-begging. 

One of Oldrents' charities was the 
maintenance of an old bam as a guest 
house for wandering beggars. Rachel and 
Meriel, his daughters, had long watched 
these beggars and envied them their com- 
plete freedom. The girls were bored with 
their home life and further depressed by 
the low spirits of their father. Thus de- 
veloped their plan for going with the 
beggars. Their two lovers, Vincent and 
Hilliard, who were afraid of losing the 
girls, agreed to accompany them. When 
they announced their intention to Spring- 
love, he revealed the prophecy Oldrents 
had received. Now the girls felt that a 
brief sojourn vrith the beggars would have 
the additional advantage of bringing peace 
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of mind to their father. In a letter to the 
old man they disclosed their project, but 
he, fearing that its contents might destroy 
his resolution to he happy, refused to 
open it. 

The first night on the road dispelled 
any romantic notions that the four ama- 
teur beggars had about their new life. 
The two men, having spent an uneasy 
and sleepless night, would have gladly 
returned home, but they did not wish to 
give the appearance of softness. The girls, 
having been housed in a pigsty, were 
equally disillusioned, but they resolved 
not to be the first to show signs of weak- 
ening. 

Despite Springlove’s instructions, the 
amateurs had litde success in their first 
attempts at begging because they lacked 
the requisite humility. Approaching two 
gendemen, Vincent, after first being 
tongue-tied, asked for such a large sum 
that they drove him off with their swords. 
Hilliard, also asking for a large sum, was 
switched; thereupon, in very unbeggarly 
manner, he demanded satisfaction of his 
chastiser, a man named Oliver. This same 
Oliver had noticed the two girls and had 
been filled with lust. Finding them alone, 
he gave them money, kissed them, and 
then tried to drag Rachel behind some 
bushes. But his intentions were frustrated 
by the arrival of the men in response to 
her screams. After he had restrained Vin- 
cent and Hilliard, Springlove, knowing 
that Oliver would be too ashamed to do 
so, suggested that he get a beadle to pun- 
ish the girls. 

The next travelers the beggars en- 
countered were Martin and Ar^e. Amie 
had left home to escape marriage with 
Master Talboy, a marriage that her uncle. 
Master Clack, had tried to force upon 
her. Martin, the justice's clerk, seeing a 
chance to advance his own position, had 
agreed to run away with her. Now that 
she had had a better opportunity to ob- 
serve Martin, she had begun to doubt 
Ae vrisdom of her action. When they en- 
countered the beggars, they were hungry 


and unhappy. Springlove gave them food 
and offered to get a curate to marry them. 
Amie, impressed by his solicitude, de- 
cided to remain temporarily with the 
beggars. 

Meanwhile, a search for the runaways 
was in progress. Among the searchers was 
Oliver and the rejected lover, Talboy. 
Their pursuit brought them to the home 
of Oldrents. The squire, still doggedly at- 
tempting to banish sorrow from his life, 
despite the loss of his daughters, wel- 
comed them with song and drink. But 
Talboy, with his incessant weeping and 
sighing, disturbed the old man. On a sud- 
den whim, Oldrents decided to visit Mas- 
ter Clack, who he had heard was an odd 
character. 

Officials, in the meantime, stopped and 
questioned the beggars on suspicion of 
harboring the fugitives. This trouble with 
the law was the final blow to the four 
amateurs, who now gave up any further 
pretense of liking this kind of life. When 
the constable threatened to beat Spring- 
love until he disclosed Amie’s where- 
abouts, she, having fallen in love with 
him, revealed herself. Amie was then re- 
turned home, and the beggars were ar- 
rested. 

When the beggars were brought to 
Master ClacFs home, Oldrents was there. 
The justice at first contemplated dire 
punishment for the vagrants; but, when 
he heard that they could present a drama, 
he saw a chance to entertain Oldrents 
without expense. In a play concerning 
two lost daughters and a vagrant steward, 
Rachel, Meriel, and Springlove played 
the leading roles. Oldrents was ecstatic at 
being reunited with his daughters, and 
his joy was increased by the revelation 
that Springlove was, in reality, his ille- 
gitimate son. Springlove, because of this 
disclosure and because of his intention of 
marrying Amie, announced that he would 
beg no more. Tims, the last of Oldrents’ 
worries was over, and the old man again 
had his full measure of contentment. 
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JUDE THE OBSCURE 


Ty^e of work: Novel 

Author: Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) 

Type of plot: Philosophical realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Wessex 
First published: 1894 

Principal characters: 

Jude Pawley, a stonemason 
Arabella Donn, a vulgar country girl 
Sue Bridehead, Jude’s cousin, a neurotic free-thinker 
Little Father Time, Jude’s son by Arabella 
Richard Phillotson, a schoolmaster 


Drusilla Pawley, Jude’s 

Critique: 

Jude the Obscure marks the peak of 
Hardy's gloom and deterministic philoso- 
phy. Sunshine never breaks through the 
heavy clouds of tragedy that smother 
this narrative of war between the flesh 
and the spirit The gloom becomes 
steadily heavier as circumstances conspire 
to keep the hero from realizing any hap- 
piness he seeks. The plot is believable; 
the characters are three-dimensional. The 
story itself is a vehicle for Hardy's feel- 
ings toward contemporary marriage laws 
and academic snobbery. His sexual 
frankness, his unconventional treatment 
of the theme of marriage, and his use of 
pure horror in scenes like the deaths of 
Little Father Time and the younger 
children outraged readers of his genera- 
tion. 

The Story: 

In the nineteenth century eleven-year- 
old Jude Fawley said go^bye to his 
schoolmaster, Richard Phillotson, who 
was leaving the small English village of 
Marygreen for Christminster, to study 
for a degree. Young Jude, hungry for 
learning, yearned to go to Christminster 
too, but he had to help his great-grand- 
aunt, Drusilla Fawley, in her bakery. 
At Christminster, Phillotson did not for- 
get his former pupil. He sent Jude some 
classical grammars which the boy studied 
eagerly. 


great-grandaunt 

Anticipating a career as a religious 
scholar, Jude apprenticed himself, at 
nineteen, to a stonemason engaged in 
the restoration of medieval churches in 
a nearby town. Returning to Marygreen 
one evening, he met three young girls 
who were washing pigs* chitterlings by 
a stream bank. One of the girls, Arabella 
Donn, caught Jude's fancy aird'he ar- 
ranged to meet her later. The young 
man was swept off his feet and tricked 
into marriage, but he soon realized that 
he had married a vulgar coimtry girl 
with whom he had nothing in common. 
Embittered, he tried unsuccesshilly to 
commit suicide; when he began to drink, 
Arabella left him. 

Jude, now free, decided to cany out 
his original purpose. With this idea in 
mind, he went to Christminster, where 
he took work as a stonemason. He had 
heard t^at his cousin. Sue Bridehead, 
lived in Christminster, but he did not 
seek her out because his aunt had warned 
him against her and because he was 
already a married man. Eventually he 
met her and was charmed. She was an 
artist employed in an ecclesiastical ware- 
house. Jude met Phillotson, again a 
simple schoolteacher. Sue, at Jude's sug- 
gestion, became Phillotson's assistant. 
The teacher soon lost his heart to his 
bright and intellectually independent 
young helper. Jude was hurt by evi- 
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dence of intimacy between the two. 
Disappointed in love and ambition, he 
turned to drink and was dismissed by his 
employer. He went back to Maryg^en. 

At Marygreen Jude was persuaded by 
a minister to enter the church as a licen- 
tiate. Sue, meanwhile, had won a schol- 
arship to a teacher s college at ^ IMel- 
chester; she wrote Jude asking him to 
come to see her. Jude worked at stone- 
masonry in Melchester in order ^ to be 
near Sue, even though she told him she 
had promised to marry Phillotson after 
her schooling. Dismissed from the col- 
lege after an innocent escapade with 
Jude, Sue influenced him away from 
the church with her imorthodox behefs. 
Shortly afterward she married Phillotson. 
Jude, despondent, returned to Christmin- 
ster, where he came upon Arabella 
working in a bar. Jude heard that Sue^s 
married life was unbearable. He con- 
tinued his studies for the ministry and 
thought a great deal about Sue. 

Succumbing completely to his pas- 
sion for Sue, Jude at last forsook the 
ministry. His Aunt Drusilla died, and 
at the funeral Jude and Sue realized 
that they could not remain separated. 
Phillotson, sympathizing with the lovers, 
released Sue, who now lived apart from 
her husband. The lovers went to Ald- 
brickham, a large city where they would 
not be recognized. Phillotson gave Sue 
a divorce and subsequendy lost his teach- 
ing position. Jude gave Arabella a divorce 
so that she might marry again. 

Sue and Jude now contemplated mar- 
riage, but they were unwilling to be 
joined by a church ceremony because 
of Sue’s dislike for any binding contract. 
The pair lived together happily, Jude 
doing simple stonework. One day Ara- 
bella appeared and told Jude that her 
marriage had not materialized. Sue, 
jealous, promised Jude that she would 
marry mm. Arabella’s problem was 
solved by eventual marriage, but out of 
fear of her husband she sent her young 
child by Jude to live with him and Sue, 


This pathetic boy, nicknamed Little 
Father Time, joined the unconventional 
Fawley household. 

Jude’s business began to decline, and 
he lost a contract to restore a rural 
church when the vestry discovered that 
he and Sue were unmarried. Forced to 
move on, they traveled from place to 
place and from job to job. At the end 
of two and a half years of this itinerant 
life, the pair had two children of their 
own and a third on the way. They were 
five, including Little Father Time. Jude, 
in failing health, became a baker and 
Sue sold cakes in the shape of Gothic 
ornaments at a fair in a village near 
Christminster. At the fair Sue met Ara- 
bella, now a widow. Arabella reported 
Sue’s poverty to Phillotson, who was 
once more the village teacher in Mary- 
green. 

Jude took his family to Christminster, 
where the celebration of Remembrance 
Week was imder way. Utterly defeated 
by failure, Jude still had a love for the 
atmosphere of learning which pervaded 
the city. 

The family had difiBculty finding lodg- 
ings and they were forced to separate. 
Sue’s landlady, learning that Sue was 
an unmarried mother and fearful lest she 
should have the trouble of childbirth in 
her rooming-house, told Sue to find other 
lodgings. Bitter, Sue told Little Father 
Time that children should not be brought 
into the world. When she returned 
from a meal with Jude, she found that 
the boy had hanged the two babies and 
himself. She collapsed and gave pre- 
mature birth to a dead baby. 

Her experience brought about a change 
in Sue's point of view. Believing she 
had sinned and wishing now to conform, 
she asked Jude to live apart from her. 
She also expressed the desire to return 
to Phillotson, whom she believed, in her 
misery, to be still her husband. She re- 
turned to Phillotson and the two remar- 
ried. Jude, utterly lost, began drinking 
heavily. In a drunken stupor, he was 
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again tricked by Arabella into marriage. 
His lungs failed; it was evident that his 
end was near. Arabella would not 
communicate with Sue, whom Jude de- 
sired to see once more, and so Jude trav- 
eled in the rain to see her. The lovers 
had a last meeting. She then made com- 


plete atonement for her past mistakes by 
becoming Phillotson*s wife completely. 
This development was reported to Jude, 
who died in desperate misery of mind 
and body. Fate had grown tired of its 
sport with a luckless man. 
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JUDITH PARIS 


Tyfeofwork: Novel 

Author: Hugh Waljwle (1884-1941) 

Type of plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: England 
First puhlisned: 1931 

Principal characters: 

Judith Herries, later Judith Paris, daughter of Rogue Herries 

David Herries, her half-brother 

Francis Herries, her nephew 

Jennifer, Francis^ wife 

Reuben Sunwood, Judith^s cousin 

Georges Paris, Judith’s husband 

William Herries, Francis’ brother 

Christabel, William’s wife 

Walter Herries, William’s son 


Critique: 

Judith Paris is the second of four 
novels dealing with the history of the 
Herries family. Like the others, it con- 
tains many characters and covers about 
half a century. While Judith Paris is 
an independent novel, it should be read 
in sequence with the others, or many of 
the dlusions may confuse the reader. 
Like the preceding Rogue Herries and 
the succeeding The Fortress and Varies- 
sa, Judith Paris is long and comprehen- 
sive in scope, with many references to 
the politick and social background of 
the period. 

The Story: 

On the ivild winter night Judith 
Herries was bom in the gloomy old house 
at Herries in Rosthwaite, her aged father 
and young gipsy mother both died. The 
country midwife laid out the parents 
with as much respect as she thought 
Rogue Herries and his strange wife de- 
served, The baby she wrapped up warm- 
ly, for it was bitterlv cold. Then to 
fortify her own thin blood she sat down 
with a bottle of strong drink. The wind 
rose and a loose windowpane blew in. 
The snow drifted in upon the cradle, but 
the midwife slept on. 


Squire Gauntry, tough and taciturn, 
came by tired from hunting. He stopped 
when he heard the child's thin wail 
above the howling wind. Failing to 
arouse the stupid countrywoman, he took 
the baby home to his masculine hall until 
her half-brother, David Herries, arrived 
to claim he’- 

Judith Herries grew up at Fell House, 
near Uldale, with David Herries and 
his family. But David was fifty-five years 
older than Judith and often he clashed 
with his young sister. She was spanked 
many times; the most serious punish- 
ment came when she danced naked on 
the roof. Judith frequendy visited Stone 
Ends, Squire Gauntry’s place, where 
there were no restrictions. 

One significant visit came in her 
eleventh year, when she ran away from 
Fell House after being punished for dis- 
obedience. Rough Gauntry welcomed 
her to a strange gathering. With the 
gendemen who were drinking and play- 
ing cards, there were two women. One 
was vast Emma, Gauntry’s mistress, who 
was always to be Judith’s friend, and the 
other was beautiful Madame Paris, the 
mother of Georges. Georges, only a year 
or so older than Judith, came up to her 
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and enticed her away on a childish prank. 
He kissed her soundly and she slapped 
his face. 

That night, when Judith went to bed, 
she entered the room she usually slept in 
at Stone Ends. There she saw Georges' 
beautiful mother standing naked beside 
the bed. On his knees before her, dressed 
only in his shirt, knelt a gentleman who 
was kissing Madame Paris' knees. From 
that night on Judith thought as a wom- 
an. 

When she was fourteen, she saw 
Georges again at a display of fireworks 
by thQ lake. Disobeying orders, she 
went out in a boat with him. His kisses 
that night were more grown-up. 

When she was seventeen, Judith mar- 
ried Georges. It was a bad match in 
every way, except that Judith really 
loved her husband. Georges installed her 
at Watendlath, a remote northern farm. 
There she lived a lonely life. Georges, a 
smuggler, spent little time at home. 

After some years Georges and Judith 
went to London, where the smuggler 
turned gambler and intriguer to recoup 
their fortunes. During a comparatively 
harmonious interval, diey attended the 
famous ball given by Will Herries. 

Jennifer Cards was the belle of the 
ball. She was a strikingly beautiful wom- 
an of twenty-six, still single by prefer- 
ence. Many of the married Herries men 
followed her like sheep. Christabel, 
Will's wife, was much upset and scolded 
Jennifer for being without a chaperon. 
Jennifer answered roughly and in her 
anger she seized Christabel's fan and 
broke it. That was the occasion for the 
great Herries quarrel. Ever after Will 
and then his son Walter were intent on 
destro)dng Jennifer. 

Their quarrel eventually involved 
Francis, Judith's weU-loved nephew, for 
Francis, thirty-six years old and a pa- 
thetic, futile man of deep sensibility, mar- 
ried Jennifer soon afterward. 

Georges at last seemed to be serious 
in attempting to advance his fortunes. 
Judith n^ver knew exactly what he was 


doing, but part of his project meant 
standing in well with Will Herries, who 
was a real power in the city. Mysterious 
men came and went in the Paris' shabby 
rooms. Stane was the one whom Judith 
distrusted most, and often she begged 
Georges to break with him. Her sus- 
picions were verified one day when 
Georges came home exhausted and in 
wild despair. All his projects had failed, 
and Stane had lied his way into Will's 
favor. 

Despondent, Georges and Judith went 
back to Watendlath, and Georges re- 
turned to smuggling. After one of his 
mysterious trips Georges appeared hag- 
gard and upset, to tell her that off Nor- 
way he choked Stane to death. Then he 
had overturned the small boat, to make 
the death appear an accident, and swam 
ashore. Although Georges was unsus- 
pected, he needed Judith now. She had 
him to herself at last. 

Then old Stane came, professing to 
seek shelter with his dead son's friend. 
WTien he had satisfied his suspicion of 
Georges' guilt, the powerful old man 
threw Georges over the rail and broke 
his back, killing him. 

Now a widow, Judith left Watendlath 
and at their strong urging went to stay 
with Francis and Jennifer. The beautiful 
Jennifer now had two children, John 
and Dorothy. Since she had never loved 
Frands, Jennifer felt no compulsion to 
keep his love. She gave herself to 
Femyhirst, a neighbor. Although most 
of the people in the neighborho^ knew 
of her infidelity, Frands shut his eyes 
to it. 

Then came the news that Will Herries 
had bought Westawa)^, only eight miles 
away from Fell House, where Judith 
lived in the uneasy home of Jennifer and 
Frands. They were sure that Will meant 
to harm them for the slight to his wife 
years before, and indeed Will hated them 
savagely. It was Walter, however, who 
was to be the agent for his father's hate. 

Warren Forster brought the news of 
Will's plans to Fell House. He was a 
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tiny, kindly man who had long admired 
Judith. The two went riding one day, 
and out of pity and friend^ip Judith 
gave herself to Warren, whose wife had 
left him years before. 

When Judith, who was nearly forty, 
knew that she was carrying Warren’s 
child, she went to Paris with blowzy 
Emma, now on the stage. It was just 
after Waterloo, and Paris was filled with 
Germans and Englishmen. When War- 
ren finally found them, he was a sick 
man. In their litde apartment, he died 
with only Judith and Emma to attend 
him. 

One night, while Judith was dining in 
a caf6, a vengeful Frenchman shot a 
Prussian sitting at the next table. The 
shock unnerv^ Judith, and there, be- 
hind a screen, her son Adam was bom. 

In England, Walter was determined to 


harm Jennifer. He knew of her affair 
with Fer^hirst and he knew also of a 
journey mncis was taking. After he 
sent a note of warning to the inn where 
Francis was staying, Francis returned 
unexpectedly to Fell House. There he 
found his wife’s lover in her room and 
fell on him savagely. Later he overtook 
the fleeing Femyhirst and fought a duel 
with him, but Femyhirst ran away. In 
futile despair Francis killed himself. 
Now Judith had to manage a shaken 
and crumpled Jennifer and fight a savage 
Walter. A riot, incited by Walter, 
caused the death of Reuben Sunwood, 
Judith’s kinsman and staunch friend, 
and a fire of mysterious origin broke out 
in the stables. Judith gave up her plan 
to return to Watendlam. For Jennifer’s 
sake she and Adam went back to Fell 
House to stay. 
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JULIUS CAESAR 


Tyfe of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 

Type of fht: Romantic tragedy 
Time of flot: 44 B.C. 

Locale: Rome 
Virst fresented: 1601 

Princppal characters: 

Julius Caesah, dictator o£ Rome 
Marcus Antonius, his friend 
Marcus Brutus, a conspirator against Caesar 
Caius Cassius, another conspirator against Caesar 
Portia, wife of Brutus and Cassius' sister 
Calpurnia, Caesar's wife 


Critique: 

Actually, The Tragedy of Julius Caesar 
tells the story of Brutus rather dian that 
of Caesar. At Shakespeare^s hands the 
mighty dictator of Rome emerges as little 
more than a braggart whose chief ac- 
tivity, at least in this play, is a consistent 
refusal to read the handwriting on the 
wall. Brutus himself is a forerunner of 
Hamlet. Since Cassius, die so-called vil- 
lain of this play, is presented rather 
sympathetically, some or our respect for 
Brutus is lost near the end of the play. 

The Story: 

At the feast of Lupercalia all Rome re- 
joiced, for the latest military triumphs of 
Julius Caesar were being c^ebrated dur- 
ing that holiday. Yet tempers flared and 
jedousies seethed beneadi this public 
gaiety. Flavius and Marallus, two trib- 
unes, coming upon a group of citizens 
gathered to praise Caesar, tore down their 
trophies and ordered the people to go 
home and remember Pompey's fate at the 
hands of Caesar. 

Other dissatisfied noblemen discussed 
with concern Caesar^s growing power and 
his incurable ambition. A soothsayer, fol- 
lowing Caesar in his triumphal procession, 
wam^ him to beware the Ides of March. 
Cassius, one of the most violent of Caesar's 
critics, spoke at length to Brutus of the 
dictator's unworthiness to rule the state. 
Why, he demanded, should the name of 
Caesar have become synonymous “with 
that of Rome when diere were so many 


other worthy men in the dty? 

While C^us and Brutus were speak- 
ing, they heard a tremendous shouting 
from the crowd. From aristocratic Casca 
they learned that before the mob Marcus 
Antonius had three times offered a crown 
to Caesar and three times the dictator had 
refused it. Thus did the wily Antonius 
and Caesar catch and hold the devotion 
of the multitude. Fully aware of Caesar's 
methods and the potential danger that he 
embodied, Cassius and Brutus, disturbed 
by this new turn of events, agreed to meet 
again to discuss the affairs of Rome. As 
they parted Caesar arrived in time to see 
them, and suspicion of Cassius entered 
his mind. Ca^us was not contented- 
looking; he was too lean and nervous to be 
satisfied with life. Caesar much preferred 
to have fat, jolly men about him. 

Cassius' plan was to enlist Brutus in a 
plot to overthrow Caesar. Brutus himself 
was one of the most respected and beloved 
citizens of Rome; if he were in league 
against Caesar, the dictator's power could 
be curbed easily. But it would be difficult 
to turn Brutus completely against Caesar, 
for Brutus was an honorable man and not 
given to treason, so that only the most 
drastic circumstances would make him 
forego his loyalty. (Hassius plotted to have 
certain false papers denoting widespread 
public alarm over Caesar's rapidly grow- 
ing power put into Brutus' hands. Then 
Brutus might put Rome's interests above 
his own personal feelings. 
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Secretly, at night, Cassius had the 
ppers laid at Brutus* door. Their purport 
was that Brutus must strike at once against 
Caesar to save Rome. The conflict within 
Brutus was great. His wife Portia com- 
plained that he had not slept at all during 
the night and that she had found him 
wandering, restless and unhappy, about 
the house. At last he reached a decision. 
Remembering Tarquin, the tyrant whom 
his ancestors had banished from Rome, 
Brutus agreed to join Cassius and his con- 
spirators in their attempt to save Rome 
fcom Caesar. He refused, however, to 
sanction the murder of Antonius, planned 
at the same time as the assassination of 
Caesar. The plan was to kill Caesar on 
the following morning, March fifteenth. 

On the night of March fourteenth, all 
nature seemed to misbehave. Strange 
lights appeared in the sky, graves yawned, 
ghosts walked, and an atmosphere of ter- 
ror pervaded the city. Caesar’s wife 
Calpumia dreamed she saw her husband’s 
statue with a hundred wounds spouting 
blood. In the morning she told him of the 
dream and pleaded that he not go to the 
Senate that morning. When she had al- 
most convinced him to remain at home, 
one of the conspirators arrived and per- 
suaded the dictator that Calpumia was 
unduly nervous, that the dream was ac- 
tually an omen of Caesar’s tremendous 
populaiity in Rome, the bleeding wounds 
a symbol of Caesar’s power going out to 
all Romans. The other conspirators then 
arrived to allay any suspicion that Caesar 
might have of them and to make sure that 
he attended the Senate that day. 

As Caesar made his way through the 
city, more omens of evil appeared to him. 
A paper detailing the plot against him was 
thmst into his hands, but he neglected to 
read it. When the soothsayer again cried 
out against the Ides of March, Caesar paid 
no attention to the warning. 

At the Senate chamber Antonius was 
drawn to one side. Then the conspirators 
crowded about Caesar as if to second a 
petition for the repealing of an order 


banishing Publius Cimber. When he re- 
fused the petition, the conspirators at- 
tacked him, and he fell dead of twenty- 
three knife wounds. 

Craftily pretending to side with the 
conspirators, Antonius was able to rein- 
state himself in their good graces, and in 
spite of Cassius’ warning he was granted 
permission to speak at Caesar’s funeral 
after Bmtus had delivered his oration. 
Before the populace Brutus, frankly and 
honestly explaining his part in Caesars 
murder, declared that his love for Rome 
had prompted him to turn against his 
friend. Cheering him, the mob agreed that 
Caesar was a tyrant who deserved death. 
Then Antonius rose to speak. Cleverly 
and forcefully he turned the temper of 
the crowd against the conspirators by ex- 
plaining that even when Caesar was most 
tyrannical, everything he did was for the 
people’s welfare. Soon the mob became so 
enraged over the assassination that the 
conspirators were forced to flee from 
Rome. 

Gradually the temper of the people 
changed, and they became aligned in two 
camps. One group supported the new 
triumvirate of Marcus Antonius, Octavius 
Caesar, and Aemilius Lepidus. The other 
group followed Brutus and Cassius to 
their military camp at Sardis. 

At Sardis, Brutus and Cassius quarreled 
constantly over various small matters. In 
the course of one violent disagreement 
Brutus told Cassius that Portia, despond- 
ent over the outcome of the civil war, had 
killed herself. Cassius, shocked by this 
news of his sister’s death, allowed himself 
to be persuaded to leave the safety of the 
camp at Sardis and meet the enemy on 
the plains of Philippi. The night before 
the battle Caesars ghost appeared to 
Brutus in his tent and announced that 
they would meet at Philippi. 

At the beginning of the batde the forces 
of Brutus were at first successful against 
those of Octavius. Cassius, however, was 
driven back by Antonius. One morning 
Cassius sent one of his followers, Titinius, 
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to leam if approaching troops were the 
enemy or the soldiers of Brutus. When 
Cassius saw Titinius unseated from his 
horse by the strangers, he assumed that 
everything was lost and ordered his serv- 
ant Pindarus to kill him. Actually, the 
troops had been sent by Brutus. Rejoicing 
over the defeat of Octavius, they were 
having rude sport with Titinius. When 
they returned to Cassius and found him 


dead, Titinius also killed himself. In the 
last charge against Antonius, the soldiers 
of Brutus, tired and discouraged by these 
new events, were defeated. Brutus, heart- 
broken, asked his friends to kill him. 
When they refused, he commanded his 
servant to hold his sw^ord and turn his face 
away. Then Brutus fell upon his sword 
and died. 





THE JUNGLE 


Ty'peofworh Novel 

Author: Upton Sinclair (1878- ) 

Type of fhti Social criticism 
Time of flat: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Chicago 
First puhlishea: 1906 

Principal characters: 

JuRGis Rudkus, a stockyards worker 
Antanas Rudkus, his father 
Ona, Jurgis’ wife 
Elzbieta, Ona's stepmother 
Jonas, Elzbieta^s brother 
Marija, Ona's orphan cousin 


Critique: 

The Jungle is an indignant book, writ- 
ten in anger at the social injustices of 
the meat-packing industry, and from this 
anger the novel derives its power. At the 
time of publication the book served its 
purpose in arousing public sentiment 
against unfair practices in the meat in- 
dustry. It is still an honestly told and 
gripping story. 

The Story: 

While he was still a peasant boy in 
Lithuania, Jurgis Rudkus had fallen in 
love with a gentle girl named Ona. When 
Ona’s father died, Jurgis, planning to 
marry her as soon as he had enough 
money, came to America with her fam- 
ily. Besides the yoimg lovers, the emi- 
grant party was composed of Antanas, 
Jurgis’ father; Elzbieta, Ona’s stepmother; 
Jonas, Elzbieta’s brother; Marija, Ona’s 
orphan cousin, and Elzbieta’s six children. 

By the time the family arrived in Chi- 
cago they had very little money. Jonas, 
Marija, and Jurgis at once got work in 
the stockyards. Antanas tried to find 
work, but he was too old. They all de- 
cided that it would be cheaper to buy 
a house on installments than to rent A 
crooked agent sold them a ramshackle 
house which had a fresh coat of paint 
and told his ignorant customers that it 
was new. 


Jurgis found his job exhausting, but he 
thought himself lucky to be making forty- 
five dollars a montn. At last Antanas 
also found work at the plant, but he 
had to give part of his wages to the fore- 
man in order to keep ms job. Jurgis 
and Ona saved enough money for their 
wedding feast and were married. Then 
the family found that they needed more 
money. Elzbieta lied about the age of 
her oldest son, Stanislovas, and he too 
got a job at the plant. Ona had already 
begun to work in order to help pay for 
the wedding. 

Antanas worked in a moist, cold room 
where he developed consumption. When 
he died, the family had scarcely enough 
money to bury him. Winter came, and 
everyone suffered in the flimsy house. 
When Marija lost her job, the family 
income diminished. Jurgis joined a union 
and became an active member. He went 
to night school to learn to read and speak 
English. 

At last summer came with its hordes 
of flies and oppressive heat. Marija 
fotmd work as a beef trimmer, but at 
that job the danger of blood poisoning 
was very great. Ona had her baby, a 
fine boy, whom they called Antanas 
after his grandfather. Winter came 
again, and Jurgis sprained his ankle at 
the plant. Compelled to stay at home 
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for months, he became moody. Two 
more of Elzbieta*s children left school to 
sell papers. 

When Jurgis was well enough to look 
for work again, he could find none, be- 
cause he was no longer the strong man 
he had been. Finally he got a job in a 
fertilizer plant, a last resource, for men 
lasted only a few years at that work. 
One of Elzbieta^s daughters was now old 
enough to care for the rest of the chil- 
dren, and Elzbieta also went to work. 

Jurgis began to drink. Ona, pregnant 
again, developed a consumptive cough 
and was often seized with spells of 
hysteria. Hoping to save the family with 
the money she made, she went to a 
house of prostitution with her boss, 
Connor. When Jurgis learned what she 
had done, he attacked Connor and was 
sentenced to thirty days in jail. Now that 
he had time to think, Jurgis saw how 
unjustly he had been treated by society. 
No longer would he try to be kind, ex- 
cept to his own family. From now on 
he would recognize society as an enemy 
rather than a friend. 

After he had served his sentence, Jur- 
gis went to look for his family. He found 
that they had lost the house because they 
could not meet the payments, and had 
moved. He found them at last in a 
rooming-house. Ona was in labor with 
her second child, and Jurgis frantically 
searched for a midwife. By the time he 
found one, Ona and the child had died. 
Now he had only little Antanas to live 
for. He tried to find worL Blacklisted 
in the stockyards for his attack on Con- 
nor, he finally found a job in a harvest- 
ing machine factory. Shortly afterward 
he was discharged when his department 
closed down for a lack of orders. 

Next he went to work in the steel 
mills. In order to save money he moved 
near the mills and came home only on 
weekends. One weekend he came home 
to find that little Antanas had drowned 
in the street in front of the house. Now 


that he had no dependents, he hopped a 
freight train and rode away from Chi- 
cago. He became one of the thousands 
of migratory farm workers; his old 
strength came back in healthful sur- 
roundings. 

In the fall Jurgis returned to Chicago. 
He got a job digging tunnels under me 
streets. Then a shoulder injury made 
him spend weeks in a hospit^. Dis- 
charged with his arm still in a sling, he 
became a beggar. By luck he obtained 
a himdred-doUar bill from a lavish drunk. 
When he went to a saloon to get it 
changed, however, the barkeeper tried 
to cheat him out of his money. In a 
rage Jurgis attacked the man. He was 
arrested and sent to jail again. There 
he met a dapper safe-cracker, Jack Duane, 
After their release, Jurgis joined Duane 
in several holdups and becMe acquaint- 
ed with Chicago's underworld. At last 
he was making money. 

Jurgis became a political worker. 
About that time the packing plant work- 
ers began to demand more rights through 
dieir unions. When packing house 
operators would not listen to union de- 
mands, there was a general strike. Jur- 
gis went to work in Ae plant as a scab. 
One day he met Connor and attacked 
him again. Jurgis fled from the district 
to avoid a penitentiary sentence. On the 
verge of starvation, he found Marija 
working as a prostitute. Jurgis was 
ashamed to think how low he and 
Marija had fallen since they came to Chi- 
cago. She gave him some money so that 
he might look for a job. 

Jurgis was despondent until one night 
he beard a Socialist ^eak. Jurgis be- 
lieved that he had found a rem^y for the 
ills of the world. At last he knew how the 
workers could find self-respect. He found 
a job in a hotel where the manager was 
a Socialist. It was the beginning of a 
new life for Jurgis, the rebirth of hope 
and faith. 
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THE JUNGLE BOOKS 


Type of work: Short stories 
Author: Rudyard Kipling (1365-1936) 

Type of plot: Beast tables 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: India 

first published: 1894, 1895 

Principcd characters: 

Mowgli, an Indian boy 

Father Wolf 

Mother Wolf 

Sheee Khan, the tiger 

Akela, leader o£ the wolf pack 

Bagheera, the black panther 

Baloo, the bear 

Kaa, the rock python 

The Bandar-Log, the monkey people 

Hathi, the elephant 

Messua, a woman who adopted Mowgli for a time 
Messua's Husband 
Buldeo, a village hunter 
Gray Brother, a young wolf 


Critique: 

Rudyard Kipling, winner of the Nobel 
Prize in 1907, wrote these stories for 
children while living in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. The Jungle Book and The Second 
Jungle Book are children’s classics 
which attempt to teach the lessons of 
justice, loyalty, and tribal laws. It is 
evident from reading these books that 
here is a master writer who loved children 
and could tell them a good story with 
an underlying meaning that adults can 
appreciate as well. 

The Stories: 

Shere Khan, the tiger, pursued a small 
Indian boy who had strayed from his 
native village, but Shere Khan was lame 
and missed his leap upon the child. 
When Father Wolf took the boy home 
with him to show to Mother Wolf, Shere 
Khan followed and demanded the child 
as his quarry. Mother Wolf refused. 
The tiger retired in anger. Mowgli, the 
frog, for such he was named, was reared 
by Mother Wolf along with her own 
cubs. 


Father Wolf took Mowgli to the 
Council Rock to be recognized by the 
wolves. Bagheera, the panther, and Ba- 
loo, the bear, spoke for Mowgli’s ac- 
ceptance into the Seeonee wolf pack. 
Thus Mowgli became a wolf. 

Baloo became Mowgli’s teacher and 
instructed him in the lore of the jungle. 
Mowgli learned to speak the languages 
of all the jungle people. Throughout his 
early life the threat of Shere Khan hung 
over him, but Mowgli was certain of 
his place in the pack and of his friends’ 
protection. But some day when Akela, 
the leader of the wolves, would miss his 
kill, the pack would turn on him and 
Mowgli. Bagheera told Mowgli to get 
the Red Flower, or fire, from me village 
to protect himself. When Akela missed 
his quarry one night and was about to 
be deposed and killed, Mowgli attacked 
all of their mutual enemies with his fire 
sticks and threatened to destroy anyone 
who molested Akela. That night Mow- 
gli realized that the jungle was no place 
for him, and that some day he would 
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go to live with men. But that time was 
still far off. 

One day Mowgli climbed a tree and 
made friends with the Bandar-Log, the 
monkey tribe, who because of their 
stupidity and vanity were despised by the 
other jungle people. When the Bandar- 
Log carried off Mowgli, Bagheera and 
Baloo went in pursuit, taking along Kaa, 
the rock p3rthon, who loved to eat 
monkeys. Mowgli was rescued at the 
old ruined city of the Cold Lairs by the 
three pursuers, and Kaa feasted royally 
upon monkey meat. 

One year during a severe drought in 
the jungle, Hadd the elephant pro- 
claimed the water truce; all animals 
were allowed to drink at the water hole 
unmolested. Shere Khan announced to 
the animals gathered there one day that 
he had killed a Man, not for food but 
from choice. The other animals were 
shocked. Hathi allowed the tiger to 
drink and then told him to be off. Then 
Hathi told the story of how fear came 
to the jungle and why the tiger was 
striped. It was the tiger who first killed 
Man and earned the human tribe's un- 
relenting enmity, and for his deed the 
tiger was condemned to wear stripes. 
Now for one day a year the tiger was 
not afraid of Man and could kill him. 
This day was called, among jungle peo- 
ple, the Night of the Tiger. 

One day Mowgli wandered close to a 
native village, where he was adopted 
by Messua, a woman who had lost her 
son some years before, Mowgli became 
a watcher of the village herds, and so 
from time to time he met Gray Wolf, 
his brother, and heard the news of the 
jungle. Learning that Shere Khan in- 
tended to kill him, he laid plans with 
Akela and Gray Brother to kill the tiger. 
They lured Shere Khan into a gully and 
then stampeded the herd. Shere Khan 
was trampled to death. Stoned from the 
village because he was believed to be a 
sorcerer who spoke to animals, Mowgli 
returned to the jungle resolved to hunt 
with the wolves for the rest of his life. 


Buldeo, the village hunter, followed 
the trail of Mowgli, Gray Brother, and 
Akela. Mowgli overheard Buldeo say 
that Messua and her husband w^ere im- 
prisoned in their house and would be 
burned at the stake. Messua's husband 
had saved some money and he had one 
of the finest herds of buffaloes in the vil- 
lage. Knowing that the imprisonment 
of Messua and her husband was a scheme 
for the villagers to get their property, 
Mowgli laid plans to help his friends. 
Entering the village, he led Messua and 
her husband beyond the gates in the 
darkness. Then the jungle people began 
to destroy, little by httle, the forms, the 
orchards, and the cattle, but no villager 
was harmed because Mowgli did not 
desire the death of any human. Finally, 
just before the rains, Hathi and his three 
sons moved into the village and tore 
down the houses. The people left and 
thus the jungle was let into the village. 

Kaa took Mowgli to Cold Lairs to meet 
the guardian of the king's treasure, an 
old white cobra who had expressed a 
desire to see Mowgli. The old cobra 
showed them all the treasure, and when 
he left Mowgli took a jeweled elephant 
goad, a king's ankus, with him, even 
liiOvah the cobra had said it brought 
death to the person who possessed it. 

Back in the jungle Mowgli threw the 
ankus away. Later that day he went 
with Bagheera to retrieve the ankus and 
discovered that it was gone. They fol- 
lowed the trail of the man who had 
picked it up and found that altogether six 
men who had had possession of the ankus 
had died. Believing it to be cursed, Mow- 
gli returned the ankus to the treasure 
room in the Cold Lairs. 

Sometimes fierce red dogs called dholes 
traveled in large packs, destroying every- 
thing in their paths. Warned of the 
approach of the dholes, Mowgli led the 
marauders, hy insults and taunts, toward 
the lairs of the Little People, the bees. 
Then he excited the bees to attack the 
dholes. The destruction of the red dogs 
that escaped the fury of the bees was 
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completed by the wolves lying in am- 
bush a little farther down the river 
which flowed under the cliffs where the 
Litde People lived. But it was the last 
battle of old Akela, the leader of the 
pack when Mowgli was a little boy. He 
crawled out slowly from imder a pile 
of carcasses to bid Mowgli goodbye and 
to sing his death song. 

The second year after the death of 
Akela, Mowgli was about seventeen years 
old. In the spring of that year Mowgli 
knew that he was unhappy, but none 
of his friends could tell tdm what was 
wrong. Mowgli left his own jungle to 
travel to another, and on the way he 


met Messua. Her husband had died, 
leaving her with a child. Messua told 
Mowgli that she believed he was her 
own son lost in the jungle years before 
and that her baby must be his brother. 
Mowgli did not know what to make of 
the child and the unhappiness he felt. 
When Gray Brother came to Messua^s 
hut, Mowgli decided to return to the 
jungle. But on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage he met a girl coming down the 
path. Mowgli melted into the jungle 
and watched the girl. He knew at last 
that the jungle was no longer a place 
for him and that he had returned to the 
Man-pack to stay. 
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JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 


Type of worh Drama 

Author: Sean O'Casey (1884- ) 

Type of plot: Satiric realism 
Time of plot: 1922 
Locale: Dublin 
Vifst presented: 1924 

Principed characters: 

‘‘Captain” Jack Boyle, a ne'er-do-well 
Juno Boyle, his wife 
Johnny Boyle, their son 
Mary Boyle, their daughter 
“Joxer” Daly, the Captain's pal 
Jerry Devine, Mary's suitor 
Charlie Bentham, a schoolteacher 
Mrs. Maisie Madigan, a neighbor 
“Needle'' Nugent, a tailor 


Critique: 

Sean O'Casey's plays mark the culmi- 
nation of the Irish dramatic renaissance, 
which had begun as a part of the Euro- 
pean movement toward realistic theater 
in opposition to the French romantic 
drama, but which diverged from the 
dramaturgic techniques of Ibsen and 
Shaw. Believing that Continental and 
English dramas were too intellectualized, 
O'Casey, along with his compatriots Yeats 
and Synge, tried to make the drama in- 
dividualistic and realistic by drenching it 
in Irish local color. Formlessness— ignoring 
formal dramatic technique to reflect the 
vigor and vitality of life— was O'Casey's 
unique contribution to the Irish move- 
ment. In Juno and the Pay cock he reached 
a new peak of realism. He dispensed with 
an elaborate plot, ideas, and consistency 
of character, content merely to show char- 
acters, Irish characters, in action. 

The Story: 

Waiting for “Captain" Jack Boyle to 
come in from his morning visit to the pub, 
Mary Boyle and her mother, Juno, dis- 
cussed the newspaper account of the mur- 
der of Robbie Tancred, a fanatic Irish 


Republican. Johnny Boyle, who himself 
had been shot in the hip and had lost an 
arm fighting against die Free State, left 
die living room of the tenancy after de- 
nouncing the two women for thdr mor- 
bid insensitivity. Juno scolded Mary for 
participating in the Trades Union Strike, 
especially at a time when the family was 
in debt for food; but Mary defend^ her 
activities, and her brother's as well, as 
matters of principle. 

When Jerry Devine rushed in with a 
message &om Father Farrell, who had 
found a job for Boyle, Juno sent Jerry to 
look for her husband at his favorite bar. 
Soon afterward she heard her husband 
and his aony, “Joxer” Daly, singing on 
the stairs. She hid behind the b^ cur- 
tains so as to catch them talking about 
her. Disclosing herself, she frightened 
Joxer away and berated her husband fcff 
his laziness and malingering. Jerry re- 
turned and ddivered his message to 
Boyle, who immediately developed a case 
of stabbing pains in ms legs, Jimo, not 
deceived, ordered him to change into his 
working clothes. She then left for her 
own job. 
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Jerry accosted Mary, complained of her 
unfriendliness, and once again proposed 
to her. Although Jerry ofiFered her love 
and security, Mary refused him, and both 
left in a huff. 

Ignoring his wife^s instructions to ap- 
ply for the job, Boyle, leisurely proceed- 
ing to get his breakfast, was rejoined by 
Joxer. Absorbed in their talk, they re- 
fused to acknowledge a loud knocking at 
the street door, though the continuance 
of it seemed to upset young Johnny Boyle. 
Their rambling discourse on family life, 
the clergy, literature, and the sea was in- 
terrupted by Juno and Mary, who had 
returned with CharUe Bentham, a school- 
teacher and amateur lawyer, to announce 
that a cousin had bequeathed £2,000 to 
Boyle. Boyle declared that he was through 
with Joxer and the like, whereupon Joxer, 
who had been hiding outside the win- 
dow, reappeared, expressed his indigna- 
tion, and left. 

Two days later the two cronies had 
been reconciled, Joxer having served as 
Boyle's agent for loans based on expecta- 
tions of the inheritance. The entrance 
of Juno and Mary with a new gramo- 
phone was followed by that of Bentham, 
now Mary's fiance. Over family tea, Ben- 
tham explained his belief in theosophy 
and ghosts. Johnny, visibly upset by this 
conversation about death, left the room 
but quickly returned, twitching and 
trembling. He was convinced that he had 
seen the bloody ghost of Robbie Tancred 
kneeling before the statue of the Virgin. 

The arrival of Joxer with Mrs. Madi- 
gan, a garrulously reminiscent neighbor, 
smoothed over the incident. A party fea- 
turing whiskey and song ensued. The 
revelry was interrupted by Mrs. Tancred 
and some neighbors, on their way to 
Robbie Tancred's funeral. Soon there- 
after the merriment was again dispelled, 
this time by the iFuneral procession in the 
street. A young man, an Irregular Mobi- 
lizer, came looking for Johnny, whom he 
reproached for not attending the funeral. 
He ordered Johnny to appear at a meet- 


ing called for the purpose of inquiring 
into Tancred's death. 

Two months later, Juno insisted on 
taking Mary to the doctor, for the girl 
seemed to be pining away over Bentham, 
who had disappeared. 

After the women had left, Joxer and 
Nugent, a tailor, slipped into the apart- 
ment. Having learned that Boyle would 
not receive the inheritance, Nugent had 
come to get the suit which he had sold 
to Boyle on credit. Taking the suit from 
a chair, Nugent scoffed at Boyle's prom- 
ise to pay and his order for a new topcoat 
as well. 

Joxer, who had sneaked out unseen, 
returned, hypocrite that he was, to com- 
miserate with Boyle. Mrs. Madigan, who 
had also heard that Boyle would not re- 
ceive his inheritance, arrived to collect 
the three pounds she had lent him. Re- 
buffed, she appropriated the gramophone 
and left, followed by Joxer. 

News of Boyle's misadventure spread 
rapidly; two men arrived to remove the 
new, but unpaid-for, furniture. Mrs. 
Boyle ran out to find her husband. 

Mary having returned, Jerry Devine 
came to see her. Again he proposed. Al- 
though he was willing to forget that Mary 
had jilted him for Bentham, he recoiled 
at her admission that she was pregnant. 

Left alone with the two moving men, 
Johnny imagined that he felt a bullet 
wound in his chest. At that moment two 
armed Irish Irregulars entered the apart- 
ment and accused Johnny of informing 
on Robbie Tancred to the gang that had 
murdered him. Ignoring Johnny's pro- 
testations of innocence and loyalty, the 
men dragged him out. A little later, Mrs. 
Madigan notified Mary and Juno that 
the police were waiting below, requesting 
that Juno identify a body. Juno and Mary 
left, vowing never to return to the worth- 
less Boyle. 

Soon Boyle and Joxer stumbled into 
the abandoned apartment, both very 
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drunk and unaware of Johnny *s death or 
Juno and Mary's desertion. Joxer stretched 
out on the bed; Boyle slumped on the 
floor. With thick tongues they stammered 


out their patriotic devotion to Irelar 
and Boyle deplored the miserable state 
the world. 
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JURGEN 


Ty^eofwarh Novel 

Author: James Brandi Cabell (1879- ) 

Type of 'plot: Fantasy 
Time of plot: Middle Ages 
Locale: Poictesme, a land of mytb 
First puhlished: 1919 

Frindpcd characters: 

JuKGEN, a middle-aged pawnbroker 
Dame Lisa^ bis wife 

Dorothy ia Desiree, bis cbildbood sweetheart 

Queen Guenevere 

Dame Anaitis 

Chloris, a Hama^ad 

Queen Helen of Troy 

Mother Sereda 

Koshchei, the maker of things as they are 


Critique: 

Jurgen, A Comedy of Justice, is one of 
a series dealing with the mythical coun- 
try of Poictesme. Although it was once 
charged in the courts with being an ob- 
scene book, it is by no means merely an 
erotic tale. This novel can be read on 
many levels; as a narrative of fantastic 
love and adventure, as a satire, and as 
a philosophic view of life. The book is 
an interesting product of a romantic 
imagination and a critical mind. 

The Story: 

Once in the old days a middle-aged 
pawnbroker named Jurgen said a good 
word for the Prince of Darkness. In 
gratitude, the Prince of Darkness re- 
moved from the earth Dame lisa, Jur- 
gen's shrewish wife. Some time later 
Jurgen heard that his wife had returned 
to wander on Amneran Heath; conse- 
quendy the only manly thing for him to 
do was to look for her. 

It was Walburga's Eve when Jurgen 
met Dame Lisa on the heath. She led 
him to a cave, but when he followed her 
inside she disappeared and Jurgen found 
a Centaur instead. Jurgen inquired for 
his wife. The Centaur replied that only 
Koshchei the Deathless, the maker of 
things as they are, could help Jmgen in 


his quest. The Centaur gave Jurgen 
a beautiful new shirt and started off 
with him to the Garden between Dawn 
and Sunrise, the first stopping place of 
Jurgen's journey to find Koshchei. 

In the garden Jurgen found Dorothy 
la Desiree, his first sweetheart, who re- 
tained all the beauty he had praised in 
his youthful poetry. She no longer knew 
him, for she was in love only with Jur- 
gen as he had been in youth, and he 
could not make her understand that in 
the real world she also had become mid- 
dle-aged and commonplace. So he parted 
sadly from her and found himself sud- 
denly back in his native country. 

His friend the Centaur had now be- 
come an ordinary horse. Jurgen mounted 
and rode through a forest until he came 
to the house of Mother Sereda, the god- 
dess who controlled Wednesdays and 
whose job it was to bleach the color out 
of everything in the world. By flattery 
Jurgen persuaded her to let him live 
over a certain Wednesday in his youth 
with Dorothy la D^iree. But when the 
magic Wednesday ended, Dorothy la 
Desiree turned into the old woman she 
really was, and Jurgen quickly departed. 

He wandered again to Amneran Heath 
and entered the cave to look for Kosh- 
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chei and Dame Lisa. There he found 
a beautiful girl who said that she was 
Guenevere, the daughter of King Gogjn:- 
van. Jurgen offered to conduct her back 
to her home. When they arrived at the 
court of King Gogyrvan, Jurgen, pretend- 
ing to be the Duke of Logreus, asked for 
the hand of Guenevere as a reward for 
her safe return. But she had already 
been promised to King Arthur. Jurgen 
stayed on at court. He had made the 
discovery that he still looked like a young 
man; the only trouble was that his 
shadow was not his shadow; it was the 
shadow of Mother Sereda. 

King Arthur s envoys, Dame Anaitis 
and Merlin, had arrived to take Guene- 
vere to London. Jurgen watched her de- 
part for London without feeling any sor- 
row because of a magic token Merlin 
had given him. Then Dame Anaitis in- 
vited Jurgen to visit her palace in Co 
caigne, the coxmtry where Time stood 
still. There Jurgen participated with 
her in a ceremony called the Breaking 
of the Veil, to learn afterwards that it 
had been a marriage ceremony and that 
Dame Anaitis was now his wife. Dame 
Anaitis, a myth woman of lunar legend, 
instructed Jurgen in every variety of 
strange pleasures she knew. 

Jurgen visited a philologist, who said 
that Jurgen had also become a legend; 
consequently he could not remain long 
in Cocaigne. When the time came for 
him to leave the country, Jurgen chose 
to go to LeukI, the kingdom where 
Queen Helen and Achilles ruled. Jur- 
gen s reason for wishing to go there was 
that Queen Helen resembled his first 
sweetheart, Dorothy la Desiree. 

In Leuke, Jurgen met Chloris, a Ham- 
adryad, and married her. He was still 
curious about Queen Helen, however, 
and one evening he entered her castle 
and went to her bedchamber. The sleep- 
ing queen was Dorothy la D4sir6e, but 
he dared not touch her. Her beauty, 
created from the dreams of his youth, 
was unattainable. He left the castle and 
returned to Chloris. 


Shordy afterward the Philistines in- 
vaded Leuk^ and condemned all its 
mythical inhabitants to limbo. Jurgen 
protested because he was flesh and blood 
and he offered to prove his claim by 
mathematics. Queen Dolores of the Phi- 
listines agreed with him after he had 
demonstrated his proof to her by means 
of a concrete example. How^ever, he was 
condemned by the great tumble-bug of 
the Philistines for being a poet. 

After Chloris had been condemned to 
limbo, Jurgen w^ent on to the hell of his 
fathers. There he visited Satan and 
learned that Koshchei had created hell 
to humor the pride of Jurgen's fore- 
fathers. Then he remembered that he 
was supposed to be looking for Dame 
Lisa. Learning that she was not in hell, 
he decided to look for her in heaven. 
Mistaken for a pope by means of the 
philologist's charm, he managed to gain 
entrance to heaven. Dame Lisa was 
not there. St. Peter returned him to 
Amneran Heath. 

On the heath he again met Mother 
Sereda, who took away his youth and 
returned him to his middle-aged body. 
Actually, it w^as a relief to Jurgen to be 
old again. Then for the third time he 
entered the cave in search of Dame 
Lisa. Inside he found the Prince of 
Darkness who had taken her away. The 
Prince was really Koshchei; Jurgen was 
near the end of his quest He asked 
Koshchei to return Dame Lisa to him. 

Koshchei showed him Guenevere, 
Dame Anaitis, and Dorothy la D6sir6e 
again. But Jurgen would not have them. 
He had had his youth to live over, and 
he had committed the same follies. He 
was content now to be Jurgen the pawn- 
broker. 

Koshchei agreed to return Jurgen to 
his former life, but he asked for the 
Centaur's shirt in return. Jurgen gladly 
gave up the shirt Koshchei walked with 
him from the heath into town. As they 
walked, Jurgen noticed that the moon 
was sinking in the east. Time was turn- 
ing backward. 





It was as if the past year had never 
been. For now he approached his house 
and saw through the window that the 


table was set for supper. Inside, Dame 
Lisa sat sewing and looking quite as if 
nothing had ever happened. 
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JUSTICE 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: John Galsworthy (1867-1933) 

Tyjfe of 'plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: 1910 
Locale: London 
First presented: 1910 

Principal characters: 

WiixiAM Falder, a solicitor's clerk 

CoKESON, a senior clerk 

Ruth Honeywiix, with whom Falder is in love 

Critique: 

Since 1910, when this play was writ- they decided was below what they re- 

ten, prison reforms have progressed con- membered it should have been. Then 

siderably. The play is a protest against they discovered that a check written the 

dehumanized institutionalism, with par- previous Friday had been altered from 

ticular attention directed toward the nine to ninety pounds, 
evils of solitary confinement and the The check had been cashed on the 
strict parole system. The problem of same day that another junior clerk, 

making a convicted man into a useful Davis, had gone aw^ay on some firm busi- 

citizen once more is complex. Galsworthy ness. Cokeson was quickly cleared. When 

thought rehabilitation likely only if all it became certain that the check stub 

who came into contact with the man had been altered after Davis had started 

accepted their share of the responsibility, on his trip, suspicion fell on Falder. 

The bank cashier was summoned. He 
The Story: recognized Falder as the man who had 

Cokeson, managing clerk for the firm cashed the check. James How accused 

of James and Walter How, solicitors, Falder of the felony. Falder asked for 

was interrupted one ]vly morning by a mercy, but How, con\dnced that the 

woman asking to see the junior derk, felony had been premeditated, sent for 

Falder. The woman, Ruth Honeywill, the police. Falder was arrested, 

seemed in great distress, and though it When the case came to court, Frome, 
was against office rules, Cokeson permit- Falder's counsel, tried to show that 

ted her to see Falder. Falder had conceived the idea and car- 

Falder and Ruth Honeywill were plan- tied it out within the space of four 

ning to run away together. Ruth's hus- minutes, and that at the time he had 

band, a drunken brute, had abused her been greatly upset by the difficulties of 

until she would no longer stay with Ruth Honeywill with her husband, 

him. Falder arranged to have Ruth and Frome called Cokeson as the first wit- 
her two children meet him at the railway ness, and the managing clerk gave the 

station that night. Ruth left and Falder impression that Falder had not been 

went back to work. himself on the day in question. Ruth 

Young Walter How came to the office. Honeywill was the most important wit- 

Cokeson was skeptical of the young ness. She indicated that Falder had 

man's desire to keep the firm not only on altered the check for her sake. Cleaver, 

the right side of the law but also on the the counsel for the prosecution, tried his 

right side of ethics. James How entered utmost to make her appear an undutiftd 
from the partners' room. He and Walter wife. 

began to check the firm's balance, which In defense of Falder, Frome tried to 

JUSTICE by John Galsworthy, fr(wn FLAYS by Jobs Galsworthy. By permission of the puUishera, Charfe* 
Soribner’a Son*. Copyright, 1909, 1910, by John Galsworthy, 1928, by Qurle* Scribner’s Sous. 
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press the point that Falder had been al- 
most out of his mind. Cleaver questioned 
Falder until the clerk admitted that 
he had not known what he was doing. 
Then Cleaver declared Falder had known 
enough to keep the money he had 
stolen and to turn in the sum for which 
the check originally had been written. 
The jury found Falder guilty and the 
judge sentenced him to three years. 

At Christmas time Cokeson visited the 
prison on Falder’s behalf. He attempted 
to have Falder released from solitary 
confinement and asked for permission 
to bring Ruth Honeywill to see Falder. 
Cokeson's visit accomplished nothing. 
Both the chaplain and the prison gover- 
nor were indifferent to his appeal. 

When Falder was finally released on 
parole, Ruth Honeywill went to in- 
tercede for him at How*s office. She 
intimated that she had kept herself and 
her children alive by living with another 
man after she left her husband. Falder 
went to tell Cokeson that his relatives 


wanted to give him money to go to 
Canada. He was depressed and ill at 
ease; he had seen Ruth only once since 
his release. James How made it clear 
that if Falder refused to abide by strict 
standards of justice there would be no 
hope that the firm would take him back 
James How, aware that Ruth Honeys 
will had been living with another man, 
crudely broke the news to Falder. He 
did, however, give Falder and Ruth an 
opportunity to talk over their predica- 
ment. While they were talking in a 
side room, a detective sergeant came 
looking for Falder. Falder was to be 
arrested again because he had failed to 
report to the police according to the 
parole agreement. Although How and 
Cokeson refused to disdose Falder^s 
whereabouts, the detective discovered 
Falder in the side room. As he was 
rearresting Falder, the clerk suddenly 
broke loose and killed himself by jump- 
ing from the office window. 



THE KALEVALA 


Type of worh Poem 

Author: Elias Lonnrot (1802-1884) 

Type of plot: Folk epic 
Time of plot: M 5 ^ological antiquity 
Locale: Finland and Lapland 
First published: 1835 

Prindpdl characters: 

Vainamoinen, the Son of the Wind and the Virgin of the Air, the 
singer-hero 

Ilmarinen, the smith-hero 
Lemminkainen, the warrior-hero 
Louhi, ruler of Pohjola, the North Country 
Aino, a young Lapp maiden 
JouzAHAiNEN, a Laplander, Aino's brother 
Kullervo, an evil, sullen slave, very powerful 
The Daughter of Loum, Ilmarinen's wife 


Critique: 

The Kalevahy which may be roughly 
translated as 'The Land of Heroes,*' is a 
long narrative poem fashioned by the 
Finnish scholar, Elias Lonnrot, from the 
folk legends and oral traditions of his 
country. It is the national epic of Fin- 
land and as such ranks wi& those of 
other nations whose mythologies are bet- 
ter known. In legend, the ancestor of 
all the heroes is Kaleva, but he never 
appears in the stories. Aside from giving 
the poem its title, Kaleva constitutes one 
of its few unifying principles; for, like 
most folk epics, the work lacks unity and 
cohesion, being the product of many 
hands and voices over hundreds of years. 
Nevertheless, the tales of Vmnamoinen, 
Ilmarinen, and Lemmink^en are told 
with great beauty, simplicity, and poetic 
force. Lonnrot performed a tremendous 
task in gathering the many tales, editing 
them, arranging them, and even writing 
coimective material. From a purely liter- 
ary standpoint, his monumental produc- 
tion, peculiar because of its relatively 
late formation, stands as a worthy repre- 
sentation of the early culture of a civiliza- 
tion little known to Western readers. 

The Story: 

After his mother had created the land, 
the sun, and the moon out of sea duck 
eggs, Vainamoinen was bom, and with 


the help of Sampsa Pellervoinen he made 
the barren land fruitful by sowing seeds 
and planting trees. By the time Vaina- 
moinen was an old man he had gained 
great fame as a singer and charmer. 
When a brash young man named Jouka- 
hainen challenged him to a duel of magic 
songs, Vainamoinen easily won and forced 
the young man to give him his sister 
Aino for a wife. But Aino was greatly 
saddened at having to marry an old man 
and so she drowned herself, to Vaina- 
m6inen*s sorrow. He looked all over the 
sea for her and found her at last in the 
form of a salmon, but in that form she 
escaped him forever. 

In time he heard of the beautiful 
daughters of Louhi in the far North 
Country and he decided to seek them 
out. On the way to Pohjola, the land of 
Louhi, his horse was killed by the bold 
young man whom he had defeated in 
the duel of songs, and Vainamoinen was 
forced to swim to Pohjola. Louhi, the 
witch, found him on the beach, restored 
his health, told him that he would have 
to forge a magic Sampo in order to win 
a daughter, and then sent him on his 
way. 

Vainamoinen found one of Louhi*s 
daughters seated on a rainbow and asked 
her to become his wife. She gave him 
three tasks to do. After completing two, 
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he was wounded in the knee while try- 
ing to complete the third. The wound, 
which bled profusely, was healed by a 
magic ointment prepared under the direc- 
tions of an old man skilled in leechcraft. 
Vainamoinen went home and raised a 
great wind to carry Ilmarinen, the mighty 
smith who had 1 .roed the sky, into the 
North Country to mal<e the Sampo for 
Louhi. Ilmarinen forged the Sampo, but 
still Louhi's daughter refused to marry 
and leave her homeland. Ilmarinen, also 
in love with the maiden, went sadly home. 

A gallant youth, Lemminkainen, was 
famous for winning the love of women. 
Having heard of Kyllikki, the flower of 
Saari, he was determined to win her for 
his wfe. When he arrived in Esthonia 
she refused him, and he abducted her. 
They lived happily together until one 
day she disobeyed him. In retaliation he 
went north to seek one of Louhi’s daugh- 
ters as his wife. In Pohjola, Lemmin- 
kainen charmed everyone except an evil 
herdsman whom he scorned. Like Vaina- 
raoinen, he was given three tasks and 
performed the first two without much 
difiBculty; but while trying to complete 
the third he was slain by the evil herds- 
man. Alarmed by his long absence, his 
mother went searching for him, found 
him in pieces at the bottom of a river, 
and restored him finally to his original 
shape. 

Meanwhile, Vainamoinen was busy 
building a ship by means of magic, his 
third task for Louhi's daughter, when he 
found that he had forgotten the three 
magic words needed to complete the 
work. He searched everywhere for them 
and was almost trapped in Tuonela, the 
kingdom of death. Then he heard that 
the giant Vipunen might know them. 
When they met, Vipunen swallowed 
him, but Vainamoinen caused the giant 
so much pain that the creature was 
forced to release him and reveal the 
magic charm. With the charm Vaina- 
moinen completed his ship and again 
set sail for Pohjola. 

Ilmarinen, learning of Vainamoinen's 


departure, started after him on horseback. 
When they met they agreed to abide by 
die maiden's choice. On their arrival at 
Pohjola, Louhi gave Ilmarinen three tasks 
to perform: to plow a field of snakes, to 
capture a bear and a wolf, and to catch 
a great pike. Ilmarinen performed these 
tasks. Since Vainamoinen was old, Louhi's 
daughter chose Ilmarinen for her hus- 
band. There was great rejoicing at the 
marriage. Vainamoinen sang for the 
bridal couple. A gigantic ox was slain and 
mead was brewed, and the bride and 
groom were both instructed in the duties 
of marriage. At last Ilmarinen took his 
new bride to his home in the south. 

Meanwhile, Lemminkainen had not 
been invited to the festivities because of 
his quarrelsome nature, and he was there- 
fore angry. Although his mother warned 
him of the dangers he would have to face 
on the journey and of Louhi's treachery, 
he insisted on going to Pohjola. With his 
magic charms he was able to overcome 
all dangers along the way. In Pohjola, 
Louhi tried to kill him with snake- 
poisoned ale, but Lemminkainen saw 
through the trick. Then he and Louhi's 
husband engaged in a duel of magic 
which ended in a tie. Finally they fought 
with swords and Lemminkainen slew 
Louhi's husband. Lemminkainen then 
turned into an eagle and flew home. In 
fear of retribution he took his mother's 
advice and went to live for several years 
on an obscure island where the only 
inhabitants were women, their warrior 
husbands being away from home. 

Forced to flee when the time came for 
the husbands to return, Lemminkainen 
set out for his own land in a boat. The 
craft turned over and he was forced to 
swim to shore. On reaching home he 
found the country desolate and his mother 
missing. At last he found her hiding in 
the forest. Swearing to avenge himself 
on the warriors of Pohjola who had deso- 
lated the land, he set sail with Tiera, a 
warrior companion, but Louhi sent the 
frost to destroy him. Although Lemmin- 
kainen managed to charm the frost, he 
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and his companion were shipwrecked 
and were forced to retreat. 

The wife of Kalervo had been carried 
off by her brother-in-law, Untamoinen, 
who then laid waste to Kalervo's land. In 
the cradle Kullervo, bom to Kalervo’s 
wife, swore to be avenged on his uncle. 
Kullervo grew up strong, but so stupid 
and clumsy that he broke or ruined every- 
thing he touched. He tried to kill his 
uncle and his uncle tried to kill him. 
Finally, the uncle gave him to Ilmarinen. 
Ilmarinen's wife immediately disliked the 
boy and gave him a loaf of bread with a 
stone in it. In return, while Ilmarinen 
was away from home, Kullervo had her 
killed by wild beasts. He then fled into 
the forest, where he found his parents 
and lived with them for a long time. He 
performed all his chores badly. After a 
time he set out on a journey. Two 
women having refused him, he ravished 
a third, only to learn that she was his 
sister. In anguish she killed herself and 
Kullervo returned home in sorrow. When 
his family rejected him, he set off to 
attack Untamoinen." After killing his 
uncle he returned to find his family dead 
and the countryside desolate. He wan- 
dered off into the forest and killed him- 
self by falling on his sword. 

Ilmarinen, after weeping for his dead 
wife, made up his mind to get another 
in his forge. He fashioned a woman out 
of gold and silver, but she remained cold 
and lifeless; so Ilmarinen went north 
again to Pohjola. When Louhi refused 
to give him a wife, he abducted one of 
her daughters. This wife soon proved un- 
faithful and in anger he turned her into 
a seagull. 

Meanwhile, Vain&moinen had been 
thinking about the Sampo, that magic 
mill which ground out riches. Deter- 
mined to steal it from Louhi, he built a 
ship and Ilmarinen forged a sword for 
him, and the two heroes started for Poh- 
jola. On the way Lemminkainen called 
to them from the shore and asked to 
accompany them. They took him along. 
During the voyage the boat struck a giant 


pike. Vainamoinen killed the great fish 
and from its bones fashioned a harp with 
which he sang everyone in Pohjola to 
sleep. With the help of an ox the three 
heroes took the Sampo and sailed for 
home. In the meantime Louhi had awak- 
ened and sent fog and wind after the 
heroes. During the storm Vainamoinen’s 
harp fell overlx)ard. 

Louhi and her men followed in a war- 
boat. The two boats met in a great battle. 
Although Vainamoinen was victorious, 
Louhi dragged the Sampo from his boat 
into the lake. There it broke into pieces, 
most of which sank to the bottom. Only 
a few smaller pieces floated to shore. After 
making violent threats against Kalevala, 
Louhi returned home with only a small 
and useless fragment of the Sampo, 
Vainamoinen collected the pieces on the 
shore and planted them for good luck; 
the land became more fruitful. Having 
searched in vain for his lost harp, Vaina- 
moinen made another of birchwood and 
his songs to its music gave joy to every- 
one. 

Vexed because her land was barren 
after the loss of the Sampo, Louhi sent 
a terrible pestilence to I^evala, but 
Vainamoinen healed the people by magic 
and salves. Next she sent a great bear 
to ravish the herds, hut Vainamoinen 
killed the savage beast. 

Louhi stole the moon and the sun, 
which had come down to earth to hear 
Vainamoinen play and sing. She also 
stole the fire from all the hearths of 
Kalevala. When Ukko, the supreme god, 
kindled a new fire for the sun and the 
moon, some of it fell to earth and was 
swallowed by a fish in a large lake. 
Vainamoinen and Ilmarinen finally found 
the fish and Ilmarinen was badly burned. 
The fire escaped and burned a great area 
of country until it was at last captured 
and returned to the hearths of Kalevala. 
Ilmarinen, recovered from his bums, pre- 
pared great chains for Louhi and fright- 
ened her into restoring the sun and the 
moon to the heavens. 

Marjatta, a holy woman and a ^^rgin, 
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swallowed a cranberry and a son was bom 
to her in a stable. The child was baptized 
as the King of Carelia despite Vaina- 
moinen's claim that such an ill-omened 
child should be put to death. Angered 


because the child proved wiser than he, 
Vainamoinen sailed away to a land be^ 
tween the earth and the sky, leaving 
behind him, for the pleasure of his 
people, his harp and his songs. 
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DAS KAPITAL 


Type ofvjork: Political economy 
Author: Karl Marx (1818-1883) 

First published: Vol. I, 1867; Vols. II and III, edited by Friedrich Engels, 1885-1894 


If Marx was right, the Russian revolu- 
tion was inevitable and the w'orld-wide 
growth of communism is also inevitable; 
therefore, even if Das Kapital had never 
been written, the world would have been 
split by revolution and by the emergence 
of communism as a dynamic political 
force. But it may be that Marx was mis- 
taken, and that the emergence of com- 
munism would not have been possible 
had it not been for the labors of Marx in 
the British Museum which resulted in 
the wmting and publication of Das Ka- 
pital. Even if economic unbalance had 
resulted in a revolutionary uprising of 
the proletariat in Russia or elsewhere, it 
probably would not have taken the form 
it did, or occurred when it did, or had the 
subsequent world-wide effect that it has 
had, had Marx not written Das Kapital, 
To write that this book has been world- 
shaking, then, is but to speak the truth. 

Many of Marx’s revolutionary ideas 
had already been expressed in the Com- 
munist Manifesto (1848) which he 
wrote with Friedrich Engels, but Das 
Kapital was more than another call to 
arms; it was an attempt to base commu- 
nism on a theory of political economy 
which could be scientifically and dialec- 
tically defended. The Manifesto is a pas- 
sionate document, an outline of a polit- 
ical philosophy, and something of a 
prophecy; but Das Kapital is a scholar’s 
treatise, the product of years of research 
and reflection, a work of economic theory 
that continues to challenge professional 
economists. This contrast is illuminating, 
for the Communist movement has always 
been characterized by contrast; the intel- 
lectual leads the laborers; the reasoned 
defense is supplemented by violence and 
murder, and the scholar’s program comes 
alive in revolution and the threat of war. 

In the Manifesto^ Marx and Engels 
argued that the history of all societies has 


been a history of class struggles, that the 
struggle had become one between the 
bourgeois class and the proletariat, that 
all the injustices of society result from the 
economic advantage the bourgeoisie have 
over the proletariat, that the proletariat 
would finally rebel and take over the 
means of production, forming a classless 
society, a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

In Das Kapital, Marx uses a dialectic 
method which was inspired by Hegel, 
even though it is put to a different use. 
Marx claimed that his dialectic method 
was the “direct opposite” of Hegel’s, that 
with Hegel the ialectic “is standing on 
its head” and “must be turned right side 
up again, if you would discover the ra- 
tional kernel within the mystical shell.” 
The method is not mysterious; it involves 
attending to the conflicting aspects of 
matters under consideration in order to 
be able to attain a better idea of the 
whole. Thus, Marx describes his “ra- 
tional” dialectic as including “in its com- 
prehension and affirmative recognition of 
the existing state of things, at the same 
time, also, the recognition of the nega- 
tion of that state, of its inevitable break- 
ing up. . . He went on to maintain 
that ms account regarded “every histori- 
cally developed social form as in fluid 
movement, and therefore takes into ac- 
count its transient nature not less than 
its momentary existence. . . 

In Marx the dialectic method led to 
“dialectical materialism,” the theory that 
history is the record of class struggles, 
the conflict of economic opposites. 

Das Kapital begins with a study of 
commodities and money. Marx distin- 
guishes between use value and value, the 
latter being understood in terms of ex- 
change value but involving essentially 
the amount of labor that went into the 
production of the commodity; thus, “that 
which determines the magnitude of the 
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value of any article is the amount of 
labour socially necessary, or the labour- 
time socially necessary for its production.” 

Money results from the use of some 
special commodity as a means of ex- 
change in order to equate different prod- 
ucts of labor. Money serves as % uni- 
versal measure of value.” According to 
Marx, it is not money that makes com- 
modities commensurable, but the fact of 
their being commensurable in terms of 
human labor that makes money possible 
as a measure of value. 

Money begets money through the cir- 
culation of commodities: this is Marx*s 
general formula for capital. Money is 
the first form in which capital appears 
precisely because it is the end product of 
a circulatory process which begins with 
the use of money to purchase commod- 
ities for sale at higher than the purchase 
price. 

Capital would not be possible without 
a change of value. If money were used 
to purchase a commodity sold at the 
initial price, no profit would be made, no 
capital made possible. To explain the 
surplus value that emerges in the process, 
Marx reminds the reader that the capi- 
talist buys labor power and uses it. The 
material of production belongs to the 
capitalist; therefore the product of the 
productive process also belongs to him. 
The product has a use-value, but the 
capitalist does not intend to use the 
product; his interest is in selling it for 
a price greater than the sum of the costs 
of its production, including the cost of 
labor. The realization of surplus value is 
possible, finally, only by some sort of ex- 
ploitation of the laborer; somehow or 
other the capitalist must manage to make 
the cost of labor less than the value of 
labor. 

One way of increasing surplus value is 
by increasing the productiveness of labor 
without decreasing the work day, but the 
problem which then arises is the prob- 
lem of keeping the price of commodities 
up. One solution takes the form of using 
large numbers of laborers and dividing 


them for special tasks. The capitalist 
takes advantage of lower prices of com- 
modities by paying labor less and pur- 
chasing materials more cheaply. At the 
same time, through a division of labor, 
he achieves greater productiveness with- 
out a corresponding rise in labor cost. In 
other words, the capitalist hires an indi- 
vidual and puts him to work in coop- 
eration with others; he pays for the labor 
power of that individual, but he gains 
the value that comes from using that 
power cooperatively. 

Marx rejects the idea that machinery 
is introduced in order to make work 
easier. He argues that 'Tike every other 
increase in the productiveness of labour, 
machinery is intended to cheapen com- 
modities, and, by shortening that portion 
of the working day, in which the la- 
bourer works for himself, to lengthen the 
other portion that he gives, without an 
equivalent, to the capitalist. In short, it is 
a means for producing surplus value.” 

Marx concluded that the possibility of 
the growth of capital depended upon 
using labor in some way that would free 
the capitalist from the need to pay for 
the use of labor power. He decided that 
capital is "the command over unpaid la- 
bour. All surplus value ... is in sub- 
stance the materialisation of unpaid la- 
bour.” 

Capitalist production, according to 
Marx, ‘‘reproduces and perpetuates the 
condition for exploiting the labourer. It 
incessantly forces him to sell his labour- 
power in order to live, and enables the 
capitalist to purchase labour-power in 
order that he may enrich himself.” Ac- 
cordingly, the division between men 
which is described in terms of classes is 
inevitable in a capitalistic society. 

Marx explains the self-destruction of 
the capitalistic society by arguing that 
from the exploitation of laborers the 
capitalist, if he has the economic power, 
passes to the exploitation of other capi- 
talists and, finally, to their expropriation. 
“One capitalist dways kills many.” The 
monopolistic tendencies of capitalists 
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finally hinder the modes of production, 
and the mass exploitation of workers 
reaches such a peak of misery and op- 
pression that an uprising of the proletariat 
destroys the capitalist state. Thus, “capi- 
talist production begets, with the inex- 
orability of a law of Nature, its own ne- 
oation.** The transformation into the so- 
cialized state is much quicker and easier 
than the transformation of the private 
property of the workers into capitalist pri- 
vate property, for it is easier for the mass 
of workers to expropriate the property of 
a few capitalists than for the capitalists 
to expropriate the property of the laborers. 

Das Ka^tal has often been criticized 
as an economic study written in the style 
of German metaphysics. It is generally 
regarded, particularly by those who have 
never read it, as an extremely difficult 
book, both in content and style. By its 


nature it is a complex, scholarly work, 
but it is also clear and direct in the ex- 
position of Marx's ideas; and it is light- 
ened by nximerous hypothetical cases 
which illustrate in a vivid manner the 
various points which Marx makes. In its 
consideration of the work of other schol- 
ars it is respectful if not acquiescent. Per- 
haps the primary fault of this momentous 
work is not that it is too difficult, but 
that it is too simple. To argue that capital 
is made possible by exploitation of labor 
may be to ignore the ways in which profit 
can be realized and labor paid to the 
satisfaction of both the capitalist and the 
laborer. But impartial criticism of such a 
thesis is impossible. Whether a capitalist 
economic system gives cause for revolu- 
tion is something that is shown by history 
but only recommended by men. 
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KATE EENNIG ATE 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Booth Tarkington (1869-1946) 

Type of plot: Domestic realism 
Time of plot: Twentieth century 
Locale: The Middle West 
First published: 1943 

Principal characters: 

Kate Feknigate, a managing woman 

Aunt Daisy, her aimt 

Mary, Aimt Daisy^s daughter 

AmesiLanning, Mary’s husband 

Celia, their daughter 

Latla Capper, &te’s schoolmate 

Tuke Speer, Ames’ friend 

Mr. Roe, owner of Roe Metal Products 

Critique: 

Twenty years intervene between the school with Kate. Kate found it flatter- 
publication of Alice Adams and Kate ing to help Laila with her homework, 
Fennigate. By comparing the two, onti and to get for her invitations to parties to 
observes the great improvement of the which Laila would not otherwise have 
latter over the former. A single protag- been invited. 

onist is offered to the reader in ea<m At a school dance, just before she 
novel; but the technique of Kate Fermi- graduated, Kate first became aware of 
gate is vastly superior to that of AZice her love for Ames Lanning, her cousin 
Adams. In Kate Fennigate the chief Mary’s husband. Not long after Kate’s 
characters have more of a third dimen- graduation, her mother died, and she 
sion; the background seems more real- and her father sold the house and went 
istic, and, as a whole, the novel is a to Europe for two years. Her father, 
more unified work. who had been ill even before they left 

America, died and was buried in Europe. 
The Story: When Kate returned home, Aunt 

Kate Fennigate was a manager, even Daisy, the tyrant of her family, insisted 
as a young child; she influenced her that Kate stay with her. With the excuse 
mother, her schoolmates, and, particular- of protecting E^te, she made a house- 
ly, her father. But because of her good hold drudge of her. Kate was nurse to 
manners Kate was never offensive in Mary, Aunt Daisy’s daughter, governess 
her desire to lead. Her father, who had to Mary’s child, Celia, and maid-of-all- 
showed great promise as a lawyer when work about the house. In return, she 
he was young, had permitted both worn- received only her room and board. Kate 
en and liquor to interfere with his realized what Aunt Daisy was doing, but 
career. Mrs. Fennigate had no great she preferred to stay on. She wanted 
interest in life except eating, and Mr. to help Ames make something of his 
Fennigate had no great interest in her. talents as a lawyer and to get him from 
Kate grew into a pretty, quiet, well- under his mother-in-law’s thumb, 
mannered girl with a managing complex. Ames introduced Kate to Tuke Speer, 
Her only intimate was Laila Capper, a his friend. But Laila also took an in- 
self-centered, unintelligent, but beauti- terest in Tuke, who fell deeply in love 
ful girl who attended Miss Carroll’s day with Kate’s friend. Aimt Daisy taunted 

KATE FENNIGATE by Booth Tarkington. By permission of Brandt A Brandt and the publishers. Doubleday 
& Co., Inc. Cc^yright, 1943, by Booth Tarkington. 
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Kate for losing out to Laila, but since 
Aunt Daisy did not guess where Kate’s 
true feelings lay, the girl did not mind. 

When Mary, a semi-invalid for years, 
died, Aunt Daisy was inconsolable. Her 
whole life had been wrapped up in 
her child, her money, and her house. 
The first of her interests was gone. Kate 
convinced Ames that he could now take 
the position he wanted with Mr. Bort- 
shleff, an established lawyer. The second 
blow fell on Axint Daisy not long after- 
ward, when the stock market crashed 
and she lost everything. Her mind 
broken, she had a fall from the roof 
and lay an uncomprehending invalid for 
years afterwards. 

Kate obtained a position at the Roe 
Metal Products. She and Ames shared 
the expenses of caring for Aunt Daisy 
and the house, which no one would buy. 
Tuke asked Kate to renew her friendship 
with Laila because Laila would need 
someone now that her family was moving 
out of town. Laila became a frequent 
visitor at the house and soon tried her 
wiles on Ames. When he asked Laila 
to marry him, she agreed, but later 
she changed her mind and eloped with 
Tuke Speer. Ames, hurt and disillu- 
sioned, asked Kate to marry him. She 
accepted. 

Ten years later their life together 
was running smoothly enough. Officially, 
Ames was Mr. Roe’s chief adviser at 
the plant. War was threatening, and 
Roe Metal Products, which had been 
expanding all during the depression, 
would soon open its fifth plant. Mr. Roe 
thought highly of both Ames and Kate, 
and they planned a party to introduce his 
twin grandchildren, Marjie and Marvin, 
to society. Miley Stuart, a new young en- 
gineer at the plant, met Celia at the party 
and the two became good friends. After 
the party Ames informed Kate that he was 
dred of her efforts to manage his life. 
She then and there silently resolved to 


offer him no more suggestions. 

Laila, who in the passing years had 
lost none of her beauty, had also lost 
none of her selfishness. She had hounded 
poor Tuke for more money and a better 
position, until the good-looking young 
redhead he had been was no longer vis- 
ible in the gaunt, hollow-cheeked, gray- 
ing man. Laila tormented Tuke by once 
again trying her charms on Ames. Hav- 
ing built up among their friends the 
idea that she was a martyr to Tuke’s 
drunken moods, she nagged him into an 
insulting remark while they were calling 
on the Lannings. Laila turned to Ames 
for comfort. He took her into the library, 
where she threw herself, weeping, into 
his arms. Ames tried to console her 
and ended up by kissing her. Two in- 
terested observers of that scene were 
Tuke, who was looking in the window 
from outside, and Celia, who was passing 
the library door. Celia also saw Tube’s 
face while he watched Laila and Ames 
in each other’s arms. 

Celia, thoroughly frightened, asked 
Miley Stuart to keep an eye on Tuke 
for fear he would do something violent. 
Planning to divorce Tuke, Laila asked 
Ames to divorce Kate so that he would 
be free to marry her. When she revealed 
her intention to Ames in his office, he 
was aghast, for he regarded her only as 
a good friend who needed help. Laila 
was furious when he refused to do as 
she wished, and she threatened to ruin 
him with false gossip. 

It was necessary for Kate to heccane a 
manager once more, to save Ames from 
disaster. She proposed to Ames and Mr. 
Roe that Tuke be offered the ^portunity 
of managing the New York office for the 
firm. Tuke accepted the position, which 
provided enough money to allow Laila 
to live in the manner she desired. It 
also took her far away from Kate and 
Ames. 
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KENILWORTH 


Twe of work: Novel 

Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 

Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1575 
Locale: &gland 
Brst published: 1821 

Principal characters: 

Dudley, Earl of Leicester 
Richabd Vakney, his master of horse 
Amy Robsart, wife of Dudley 

Edmund Tressilian, a Cornish gentleman, friend of Amy Robsart 

Wayland Smith, his servant 

The Eabl of Sussex 

Queen Elizabeth 

Sir Walter Raleigh 

Michael Lambourne, nephew of Giles Gosling, an innkeeper 

Doctor Doboobie, alias Alasco, an astrologer and alchemist 

Dickie Sludge, alias Flibbertigibbet, a bright child and friend of Wayland Smith 


Critique: 

Kenilworth is evidence that Scott spoke 
the truth when he said that the sight of 
a ruined castle or similar relic of the 
medieval period made him wish to re- 
construct the life and times of what he 
saw. Scott spends much time and space 
in setting the stage for the action. How- 
ever, this scene setting is not without 
literary merit, for it oflFers a detailed 
historical background for his novel. Al- 
though the plot itself is very slight, the 
characters are well portrayed. 

The Story: 

Michael Lambourne, who in his early 
youth had been a ne'er-do-well, had just 
returned from his travels. While drink- 
ing and boasting in Giles Gosling's inn, 
he wagered that he could gain admittance 
to Cumnor Place, a large manor where 
an old friend was now steward. It was 
rumored in the village that Tony Foster 
was keeping a beautiful young woman 
prisoner at the manor. Echnund Tressil- 
ian, another guest at the inn, went with 
Michael to Cumnor Place, As Tressilian 
had suspected, he found the woman there 
to be his former sweetheart, Amy Rob- 
sart, apparently a willing prisoner. At 
Cumnor Place he also encountered Rich- 
ard Varney, her supposed seducer, and a 
sword fight ensued. The duel was broken 


up by Michael Lambourne, who had de- 
cided to ally himself with his old friend, 
Tony Foster. 

Contrary to Tressilian's idea, Amy was 
not Varney's paramour but the lawful 
wife of Varney's master, the Earl of 
Leicester, Varney being only the go- 
between and accomplice in Amy's elope- 
ment. Leicester, who was a rival of die 
Earl of Sussex for Queen Elizabeth's 
favor, feared that the news of his mar- 
riage to Amy would displease the queen, 
and he had convinced Amy that their 
marriage must be kept secret. 

Tressilian returned to Lidcote Hall to 
obtain Hugh Robsart's permission to bring 
Varney to justice on a charge of seduc- 
tion. On his way there he employed as 
his manservant Wayland Smith, for- 
merly an assistant to Dr. Doboobie, an al- 
chemist and astrologer. Later he visited 
the Earl of Sussex, through whom he 
hoped to petition either the queen or the 
Earl of Leicester in Amy's behalf. \Vhile 
there, Wayland Smith saved Sussex's life 
after the earl had been poisoned. 

When the earl heard Tressilian's story, 
he presented the petition directly to the 
queen. Confronted by Elizabeth, Var- 
ney swore that Amy was his lawful wife, 
and Leicester, who was standing by, con- 
firmed the lie. Elizabeth then ordered 
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Vamey to present Amy to her when she 
visited Kenilworth the following week. 

Leicester sent a letter to Amy asking 
her to appear at Kenilworth as Varney's 
wife. She refused. In order to have an 
excuse for disobeying Elizabeth's orders 
regarding Amy's presence at Kenilworth, 
Vamey had Alasco, the former Dr. Do- 
boobie, mix a potion which would make 
Amy ill but not kill her. This plan was 
thwarted, however, by Wayland Smith, 
who had been sent by Tressilian to help 
her. She escaped from Oumnor Place and 
with the assistance, of Wayland Smith 
made her way to Kenilworth to see 
Leicester. 

When she arrived at Kenilworth, the 
place was bustling in preparation for 
Elizabeth's arrival that afternoon. Way- 
land Smith took Amy to Tressilian's 
quarters, where she wrote Leicester a 
letter telling him of her escape from 
Cumnor Place and asking his aid. Way- 
land Smith lost the letter and through a 
misunderstanding he was ejected from the 
castle. Amy, disappointed that Leicester 
did not come to her, left her ^artment 
and went into the garden. There the 
queen discovered her. Judging Amy to 
be insane because of her contradictory 
statements, she returned Amy to the cus- 
tody of Vamey, her supposed husband. 

Leicester decided to confess the true 
story to ^e queen. But Vamey, afraid 
for riis ovm fortunes if Leicester fell from 
favor, convinced the earl that Amy had 
been unfaithful to him, and that Tres- 


silian was her lover. Leicester, acting 
upon Varney's lies, decided that the death 
of Amy and her lover would be just pun- 
ishment. Vamey took Amy back to Cum- 
nor Place and plotted her death. Leices- 
ter relented and sent Michael Lam- 
boume to tell Vamey that Amy must not 
die, but Vamey killed Lamboume in 
order that he might go through with his 
murder of Amy. Leicester and Tressilian 
fought a duel, but before either harmed 
the other they were intermpted by Dickie 
Sludge, the child who had stolen Amy's 
letter. Reading it, Leicester realized that 
Amy had been faithful to him and that 
the complications of the afFair had been 
caused by the machinations of Vamey. 

Leicester immediately went to the 
queen and told her the whole story. 
Elizabeth was angiy, but she sent Tres- 
silian and Sir Walter Raleigh to bring 
Amy to Kenilworti. Unfortunately, 
Tressilian arrived too late to save Amy. 
She had fallen through a trapdoor so 
rigged that when she stepped upon it 
she plunged to her death. 

Tressilian and Sir Walter Raleigh 
seized Vamey and carried him o£E to 
prison. There Vamey committed suicide. 
Elizabeth permitted grief-stricken Leices- 
ter to retire from her court for several 
years but later recalled him and installed 
him once more in her favor. Much later 
in life he remarried. He met his death 
as a result of poison he intended for 
someone else. 



KroNAPPED 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) 

Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: 1751 
Locale: Scotland 
First published: 1 886 

Principal characters: 

Dayw Balfour, who was kidnapped 
Ebenezer Balfour of Shaw, ms unde 
Mr* Rankeillor, a lawyer 
Alan Breck, a Jacobite adventurer 


Critique: 

For a tale of high adventure, told 
simply but colorfully, there are few to 
equal Kidnapped, Stevenson was a master 
story-teller. He wove this tale around the 
great and the small, the rich and the 
poor, men of virtue and scoundrels, and 
each character was truly drawn. A stolen 
inheritance, a kidnapping, a battle at 
sea, several murders — these are only a 
few of the adventures that befell the hero. 
It is easily understood why Kidnapped 
is a favorite with all who read it. 

The Story: 

When David Balfour’s father died, the 
only inheritance he left his son was a 
letter to Ebenezer Balfour of Shaw, who 
was his brother and David’s uncle. Mr. 
Campbell, the minister of Essendean, de- 
livered the letter to David and told him 
that if things did not go well between 
David and his imde he was to return 
to Essendean, where his friends would 
help him. David set off in high spirits. 
The house of Shaw was a great one in 
the Lowlands of Scotland, and David was 
eager to take his rightful place among 
the gentry. He did not know why his 
father had been separated from his 
people. 

As he approached the great house, he 
began to grow apprehensive. Everyone 
of whom he asked the way had a curse 
for the name of Shaw and warned him 
against his uncle. But he had gone too 
far and was too curious to turn back 
before he reached the mansion. What 
he found was not a great house. One 


wing was unfinished and many windows 
were without glass. No friendly smoke 
came from the chimneys, and the closed 
door was studded with heavy nails. 

David found his Uncle Ebenezer even 
more forbidding than the house, and he 
began to suspect that his uncle had 
cheated his father out of his rightful 
inheritance. When his uncle tried to 
kill him, he was sure of Ebenezer’s vil- 
lainy. His uncle promised to take David 
to Mr. Rankeillor, the family lawyer, to 
get the true story of David’s inheritance, 
and they set out for Queen’s Ferry. Be- 
fore they reached the lawyer’s oflSce, 
David was tricked by Ebenezer and Cap- 
tain Hoseason into boarding the Cove- 
nant, and the ship sailed away with David 
a prisoner, bound for slavery in the 
American colonies. 

At first he lived in filth and starvation 
in the bottom of the ship. The only per- 
son who befriended him was Mr. Riach, 
the second officer. Later, however, he 
found many of the roughest seamen to be 
kind at times. Mr. Riach was kind when 
he was drunk, but mean when he was 
sober; while Mr. Shuan, the first officer, 
was gentle except when he was drinking. 
It was while he was drunk that Mr. 
Shuan beat to death Ransome, the cabin 
boy, because the boy had displeased him. 
After Ransome’s murder, David became 
the cabin boy, and for a time life on the 
Covenant was a little better. 

One night the Covenant ran down a 
small boat and cut her in two. Only one 
man was saved, Alan Breck, a High- 
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lander of Scotland and a Jacobite with 
a price on his head. Alan demanded that 
Captain Hoseason set him ashore among 
his own people, and the captain agreed. 
When David overheard the captain and 
Mr. Riach planning to seize Alan, he 
warned Alan of the plot. Together the 
two of them held the ship's crew at bay, 
killing Mr. Shuan and three others and 
wounding many more, including Captain 
Hoseason. Afterwards Alan and David 
were fast friends and remained so during 
the rest of their adventures. Alan told 
David of his part in the rebellion against 
King George and of the way he was 
hunted by the king's men, particularly by 
Colin of Glenure, known as the Red 
Fox. Alan was the king's enemy while 
David was loyal to the monarch, yet out 
of mutual respect they swore to help 
each other in time of trouble. 

It was not long before they had to 
prove their loyalty. The ship broke apart 
on a reef, and David and Alan, separated 
at first, soon found themselves together 
again, deep in the part of the Highlands 
controlled by Alan's enemies. When 
Colin of Glenure was murdered, the 
blame fell on Alan. To be caught meant 
they would both hang. So began their 
attempt to escape to the Lowlands and 
to find Mr. Rankeillor, their only chance 
for help. They hid by day and traveled 
by night. Often they went for several 
days without food and only a flask of rum 
for drink. They were in danger not only 
from the king^s soldiers, but also from 
Alan's own people. There was always the 
danger that a trusted friend would betray 
them for the reward offered. But David 
was to learn what loyalty meant. Many 
of Alan's clan endangered themselves to 
help the hunted pair. 


When David was too weak to go on 
and wanted to give up, Alan offered to 
carry him. TTiey finally reached Queen's 
Ferrv and Mr. Rankeillor. At first Mr. 
Rankeillor was skeptical when he heard 
David's story, but it began to check so 
well with what he had heard from others 
that he was convinced of the boy's horn 
esty; and he told David the whole story 
of his father and his Uncle Ebenezer. 
They had both loved the same woman, 
and David's father had won her. Be- 
cause he was a kind man and because 
Ebenezer had taken to his bed over the 
loss of the woman, David's father had 
given up his inheritance as the oldest 
son in favor of Ebenezer. The story ex- 
plained to David why his uncle had tried 
to get rid of him. Ebenezer knew that 
his dealings with David's father would 
not stand up in the courts, and he was 
afraid that David had come for his in- 
heritance. 

With the help of Alan and Mr. Ran- 
keillor, David was able to frighten his 
uncle so much that Ebenezer offered him 
two-thirds of the yearly income from the 
land. Because David did not want to 
submit his family to public scandal in 
the courts, and because he could better 
help Alan if the story of their escape 
were kept quiet, he agreed to the settle- 
ment. In this way he was able to help 
Alan reach safety and pay his debt to his 
friend. 

So ended the adventures of David Bal 
four of Shaw. He had been kidnapped 
and sent to sea; he had known danger 
and untold hardships; he had traveled die 
length of his native island; but now he 
had come home to take his rightful place 
among his people. 
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KIM 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936) 

Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: British India 
First published: 1901 

Principal characters: 

Kimball O'Hara (Kim), a street boy 
A Tibetan Lama, Kim's teacher 
Mahbub Ah, a horse trader 

Colonel Creighton, director of the British Secret Service 
Hurree Chunoer Mooesrjbb, a babu 


Critique: 

Kim gives a vivid picture of the com- 
plexities of India under British rule. It 
shows the life of the bazaar mystics, of 
the natives, of the British military. The 
dialogue, as well as much of the indirect 
discourse, makes use of Indian phrases, 
translated by the author, to give the 
flavor of native speech. There is a great 
deal of action and movement, for Kip- 
ling's vast canvas is painted in full detail. 
There are touches of irony as well as a 
display of native shrewdness and cun- 
ning. 

The Story: 

Kim grew up on the streets of Lahore. 
His Iridi mother had died when he 
was bom. His father, a former color- 
sergeant of an Irish regiment caDed the 
Mavericks, died eventually of drags and 
drink, and left his son in the care of a 
half-caste woman. So young Kimball 
O'Hara became Kim, and under the 
hot Indian sun his skin grew so dark 
that one could not tell he was a white 
boy. 

One day a Tibetan lama, in search of 
the holy River of the Arrow that would 
wash away all sin, came to Lahore. 
Struck by the possibility of exciting ad- 
venture, Kim attached himself to the 
lama as his pupil. His adventures began 
almost at once. That night, at the edge 
of Lahore, Mahbub Ali, a horse trader, 
gave Kim a ciyptic message to deliver 


to a British officer in Umballa. Kim did 
not know that Mahbub was a member 
of the British Secret Service. He de- 
livered the message as directed, and 
then lay in the grass and watched and 
listened until he learned that his message 
meant that eight thousand men would 
go to war. 

Out on the big road the lama and Kim 
encountered many people of all sorts. 
Conversation was easy. One group in 
particular interested Kim, an old lady 
traveling in a family bullock cart at- 
tended by a retinue of eight men. Kim 
and the lama attached themselves to her 
party. Toward evening, they saw a 
group of soldiers making camp. It was 
the Maverick regiment. Kim, whose 
horoscope said that his life would be 
changed at the sign of a red bull in a 
field of ^een, was fascinated by the 
regimental flag, which was just that, a 
red bull against a background of bright 
green. 

Caught by a chaplain, the Reverend 
Arthur Bennett, Kim accidentally jerked 
loose the amulet which he carried around 
his neck. Mr. Bennett opened the amu- 
let and discovered three papers folded 
inside, including Kim^s baptismal certifi- 
cate and a note from his father asking 
that the boy be taken care of. Father 
Victor aniv^ in time to see the papers. 
When Kim had told his story, he was 
informed that he would be sent away 
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to school. Kim parted sadly from the 
lama, sure, however, that he would soon 
escape. T^e lama asked that Father 
Victor's name and address, and the costs 
of schooling Kim, be written down and 
given to him. Then he disappeared. 
Kim, pretending to prophesy, told the 
priests what he had heard at Umballa. 
They and the soldiers laughed at him. 
But the next day his prophecy came 
true, and eight thousand soldiers were 
sent to put down an uprising in the 
north. Kim remained in camp. 

One day a letter arrived from the 
lama. He enclosed enough money for 
Kim's first year at school and promised 
to provide Ae same amount yearly. He 
requested that the boy be sent to St. 
Xavier's for his education. Meanwhile 
the drummer who was keeping an eye 
on Kim had been cruel to his charge. 
When Mahbub Ali came upon the two 
boys, he gave the drummer a beating, 
and began talking to Kim. While they 
were thus engaged, Colonel Creigh- 
ton came up and learned from Mahbub 
Ali, in an indirect way, that Kim would 
be, when educated, a valuable member of 
the secret service. 

At last Kim was on his way to St. 
Xavier's, Near the school he spied the 
lama, who had been waiting a day and 
a half to see him. They agreed to see 
each other often. Kim was an apt pnpil, 
but he disliked being shut up in class- 
rooms and dormitories. When vacation 
time came, he went to Umballa and per- 
suaded Mahbub Ali to let him return 
to the road until school reopened. 

Traveling with Mahbub Ali, he played 
the part of a horse boy and saved the 
trader's life when he overheard two 
men plotting to kill the horse dealer. 
At Simla, Kim stayed with Mr. Lurgan, 
who taught him a great many subtle 
tricks and games and the art of make-up 
and disguise. For, as Mahbub Ali had 
said, he was now learning the great 
game, as the work of the secret service 
was called. At the end of the summer 
Kim returned to St. Xavier's. He studied 


there for a total of three years. 

In conference with Mr. Lurgan and 
Colonel Creighton, Mahbub Ali ad- 
vised that Kim be permitted once more 
to go out on the road with his lama. 
Kim's skin was stained dark and again 
he resumed the dress of a street boy. 
Given the password by Hurree Chunder 
Mookerjee, a babu who was another 
member of the secret service, Kim set 
out with his lama after beeeing a train 
ticket to Delhi. 

Still seeking his river, the lama moved 
up and down India with Kim as his 
disciple. The two of them once more 
encountered the old woman they had 
met on the road three years before. A 
little later Kim was surprised to see the 
babu, who told him that two of the five 
kings of the north had been bribed 
and that the Russians had sent spies 
down into India through the passes that 
the kings had agreed to guard. Two 
men, a Russian and a Frenchman, were 
to be apprehended, and the babu asked 
Kim's aid. To the lama Kim suggested 
a journey into the foothills of the 
Himalayas, and so he was able to follow 
the babu on his mission. 

During a storm the babu came upon 
the two foreigners. Discovering that one 
of their baskets contained valuable let- 
ters, including a message from one of 
the traitorous kings, he offered to be 
their guide, and in two days he had led 
them to the spot where Kim and the lama 
were camped. When the foreigners tore 
almost in two a holy drawing made by 
the lama, the babu created a disturbance 
in which the coolies, according to plan, 
carried off the men's luggage. The lama 
conducted Kim to the village of Sham- 
legh. There Kim examined all of the 
baggage which the coolies had carried 
off. Everything except letters and note- 
books he threw over an unscalable cBff. 
The documents he hid on his person. 

In a few days Kim and the lama set 
out again. At last they came to the 
house of the old woman who had be- 
friended them twice before. ^Vhen she 
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saw Kim^s emaciated condition, she put 
him to bed, where he slept many days. 
Before he went to sleep, he asked that 
a strongbox be brought to him. In it he 
deposited his papers; then he locked 
the box and hid it under his bed. When 
he woke up, he heard that the babu 
had arrived, and to him Kim delivered 


the papers. The babu told him that 
Mahbub Ali was also in the vicinity. 
They assured Kim that he had played 
his part well in the great game. The old 
lama knew nothing of these matters. 
He was happy because Kim had brought 
him to his river at last, a brook on ie 
old lady's estate. 
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A KING AND NO KING 


Type of work: Drama 

Authors: Francis Beaumont C1585M616) and John Eetcher (1579-1625) 

Type of plot: Tragi-comedy 

Time of plot: Indefinite 

Locale: Armenia and Iberia 

"First presented: 1611 

Principal characters: 

Arbaces, King of Iberia 

Tigranes, King of Armenia 

Gobrias, Lord-Protector of Iberia and Arbaces* father 

Bacurius, an Iberian nobleman 

Mardonius, an honest old captain in Arbaces* army 

Bessus, a cowardly braggart 

Lygones, an Armenian courtier, Spaconia*s father 

Arane, Queen-Mother of Iberia 

Panthea, her daughter 

Spaconia, an Armenian lady, Tigranes* sweetheart 


Critique: 

A good example of baroque sensibility, 
A King and No King depends for its suc- 
cess on an extremely skillful manipulation 
of emotional eflFects rather than on the 
moral or logical implications of the nar- 
rative. For this reason the play employs 
an impressive array of technical devices 
for the creation and maintenance of emo- 
tional intensity. Chief among these are 
contrasts and parallels of character, sud- 
den emotional reversals within scenes, the 
speeding up or retarding of action with 
little reference to narrative logic, and the 
use of surprise information which re- 
solves serious diflBculties in the plot. So 
cleverly were these devices used that A 
King and No King was one of the most 
popular plays of its time, possibly ranked, 
after Philaster, as Beaumont and Fletcheris 
most successful tragi-comedy. It has been 
unfavorably criticized because of its neg- 
lect of die moral issues raised and par- 
ticularly because the tragic dilemma is 
avoided by means of a trick. But Beau- 
mont and Fletcher were not much con- 
cerned with the solution of moral prob- 
lems; rather, they were interested in pro- 
viding entertainment for a sophisticated 
audience. 

The Story: 

Arbaces, the valiant young king of 


Iberia, had just ended a long war against 
Armenia by defeating in single combat 
Tigranes, the king of that country. But 
Arbaces, though a hero in war, was also 
an intensely passionate man; honest and 
outspoken Mardonius commented that he 
was capable of the wildest extremities of 
emotion and that he could move through 
the entire emotional range with the great- 
est speed. Inflamed by his victory, Ar- 
baces illustrated the qualities Mardonius 
ascribed to him. In a series of blustering 
speeches he showed himself to be inor- 
dinately proud. When Mardonius took 
him to ta^ for boasting, he became, after 
a few gusts of ranting, temporarily con- 
trite and amiable, and he resolved to ©ve 
his beautiful, virtuous sister Panthea, 
whom he had not seen since her child- 
hood, in marriage to the defeated but 
valorous Tigranes. But Tigranes protested 
because he had already pUghtedhis troth 
to Spaconia, a lady of his own land. 

Messages arrived from Gobrias, in 
whose care the government of Iberia had 
been left, telling that a slave sent by 
Arane to poison Arbaces had been taken 
and executed. Instead of flying into a 
rage, Arbaces, in a burst of magnanimity 
and pity, forgave the queen-mother s un- 
natural act. Thus he swung from the ob- 
jectionable boastfulness of moments be- 



fore to the opposite emotional pole. 

Meanwhile, Tigranes, who was to ac- 
company Arbaces home as a prisoner, ar- 
ranged with Bessus, a fatuous and cow- 
ardly captain in the Iberian army, for 
him to convey Spaconia to Iberia and 
secure for her a place as one of Panthea’s 
ladies in waiting. There, according to 
Tigrane s plan, it was to he Spaconia's 
task to set the princess’ heart against a 
match with him. 

In Iberia, where Arane had been put 
under guard for her attempt on Arbaces’ 
life, Panthea was deeply tom between 
her love for her mother on the one hand 
and her loyalty and devotion to the king, 
her brother, on the other. Although the 
reason for Arane’s crime was unexplained, 
her conversation with Gobrias revealed 
that there were secrets between them hav- 
ing an important bearing on her relation- 
ship with Arbaces. Bessus, accompanied 
by Spaconia, arrived with messages from 
the king, including a pardon for Arane. 
Importuned by the courtiers, the braggart 
gave an amusing account of the duel be- 
tween Arbaces and Tigranes, contriving 
to make himself the central figure. Pan- 
thea, interrupting Bessus’ tale frequently, 
revealed agonized concern for her broth- 
er’s safety. Even though she had not yet 
seen him, she nevertheless felt a power- 
ful attraction to him. Spaconia then re- 
vealed to Panthea her reason for coming 
to Iberia, and the virtuous princess vowed 
to reject the proposed match with Ti- 
granes. 

After a triumphal passage through the 
dty, Arbaces and his company arrived at 
the court. When Panthea presented her- 
self to her brother, Arbaces, overwhelmed 
by her beauty, realized that at first sight 
he had fallen hopelessly in love vdth her. 
Frantically he tried to convince himself 
that she was not really his sister but a 
lady of the coxirt; however, he was unable 
to escape the guilty feeling that he had 
become the victim of an incestuous love. 

At last, succumbing to his passion, he 
kissed her; then, overcome with guilt and 
shame, he violently ordered the weeping 


Panthea imprisoned. But as time passed, 
his love for Panthea increased, and at 
last he begged Mardonius to act as his 
bawd. When Mardonius indignantly re- 
jected Arbace’s plea, the king turned to 
Bessus, whom he found more willing to 
undertake such a task. Revolted by Bes- 
sus’ ready acquiescence, and probably 
also by the image of himself that he saw 
in the minion, Arbaces swore to keep his 
sin within his own breast in spite of the 
torture his desire inflicted upon him. 

Bessus, meanwhile, discovered that the 
reputation for bravery he had created for 
himself had serious drawbacks. Now that 
he was worthy of challenge, he was being 
called to account by all of the gentlemen 
he had insulted before leaving for the 
wars. He was just dismissing the second 
of his two hundred and thirteenth chal- 
lenger when Bacurius appeared, demand- 
ing satisfaction for a past wrong. Bessus, 
attempting to put him off, pleaded a lame 
leg; but Bacurius, recognizing the brag- 
gart’s poltroonery, browbeat him unmer- 
cifully and took away his sword. Bessus, 
after enlisting the aid of two professional 
swordsmen who were in reality as absurd 
and as cowardly as he, allowed himself to 
be convinced by a very peculiar exercise 
in logic that he was, after all, a valiant 
man. He was on the way to deliver this 
news to Bacurius when he encountered 
Lygones, who had journeyed from Ar- 
menia in search of his daughter Spaconia. 
Believing him to be Spaconia’s seducer, 
Lygones gave Bessus a drubbing before 
the braggart could explain. Parting from 
Lygones, bruised Bessus located Bacurius, 
who, over Bessus’ loud protests that he 
was no coward, mocked his logic and 
cudgeled his two hired companions. Dur- 
ing this time Lygones had located Spa- 
conia and Tigranes in prison; and he 
learned joyfully that his daughter, whom 
he had thought guilty of a disgraceful 
alliance with Bessus, was actually to be 
married to Tigranes and thus was to be- 
come the queen of Armenia. 

Indirecdy urged on by Gobrias and 
nearly mad with desire, Arbaces visited 
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Panthea in her prison and at once begged 
her to yield and not to yield herself to 
his lust. Although she rejected his pro- 
posal, she confessed that she too had felt 
unsisterly desire for him. After they 
parted, Arbaces attempted to govern him- 
self but finally concluded wildly that he 
could bear the situation no longer. He 
resolved to murder Mardonius, ravish 
Panthea, and then kill himself. At that 
moment, however, Gobrias and Axane re- 
vealed their secret: Arbaces was really the 
son of Gobrias. As an infant he had been 
adopted for political reasons by the barren 
Arane, who later conceived and bore Pan- 


thea. He was thus “no king.” But Go- 
brias, who had protected his son against 
Arane's attempts to dispose of him so that 
Panthea could rule and who had subtly 
encouraged Arbaces' love for Panthea, 
found his complicated plan a success. Ar- 
baces, now totally without pride of maj- 
esty, was overjoyed to learn that he was 
actually an impostor. His and Panthea's 
passion now became legitimate, and by 
marrying her he would once more assume 
the crown. Thus a happy ending was 
brought about, and to fill the moment 
completely Tigranes and Spaconia were 
released nom prison and reunited, 
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KING JOHN 


Type of 'voorh Drama 
Author: John Bale ( 1495-1563) 

Type of plot: Historical allegory 
Time of plot: Early thirteenSi century 
Locale: England 
first presented: c. 1548 

Principal characters: 

England, a widow 
King John, 

Nobility, 

Clergy, 

Civil Order, and 

CoMMUNALiTY, betrayers of King John 

Sedition, the Vice 

Dissimulation 

Private Wealth 

Usurped Power 

The Pope (Innocent III) 

Treason 

Verity 

Imperial Majesty 

Stephen Langton, churchman and statesman 
Cardinal Pandulphus 

Critique: 

John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, one of 
the most outspoken champions of the 
English Reformation, claimed to have 
written some forty plays in his lifetime. 

Of these, five are extant, and of these five 
King John is the most important. Al- 
though far too long and tedious for dra- 
matic effectiveness, being in structure 
two plays or one play in two parts, it is 
interesting as a scathing and uncompro- 
mising attack on the Church of Rome and 
as a version of history different from that 
usually accepted. Challenging those his- 
torians—Polydore Virgil in particular— 
who made King John a knave, Bale de- 
picts the king as a virtuous protector of 
the realm who was betrayed by the cov- 
etousness and viciousness of the Church. 

Bale’s history may be altered and revised 
to suit his cause, but the fact that he used 
it at all is of concern to us, for King John 
announces the beginning of the great 
tradition of the English history play. It is, 
actually, a piece that shows the transition 
from the old to the new— an allegorical 
play using the techniques of the medieval 


morality (Sedition, for instance, is an 
example of the morality ^^vice”), but us- 
ing them to dramatize historical events. 

The Story: 

England complained to King John that 
she had been stripped of her rights and 
her wealth by the rapacious clergy who 
had driven her husband, God, from the 
realm. King John promised to right her 
wrongs but was mocked by Sedition, the 
comic vice, and the foremost agent of 
the Church. 

Sedition, demonstrating the way in 
which he and the Church subverted the 
government of kings, introduced Dissim- 
ulation, his right-hand man. Dissimula- 
tion worked with Private Wealth and 
Usurped Power. Private Wealth was the 
darling of the religious orders; he gave 
strength to Usurped Power, who sus- 
tained the arrogance of Popes. 

King John defied Sedition and his co- 
horts. He called Nobility, Clergy, and 
Civil Order to him and prevailed on them 
for their support. Nobility and Civil 
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Order gave theirs willingly, but Clergy 
was reluctant. King John had been too 
harsh on him. When the king reminded 
him of the temporal rights of rulers as 
outlined in the Gospel, Clergy, still re- 
luctant, consented. 

The allegiance of the three was short- 
lived, however, for Sedition and his 
minions had little trouble convincing 
them that the actual power of Rome was 
stronger than any abstract claim based on 
the Gospel. Besides, the Church had the 
sole right of interpreting the Gospel. 
Nobility, Clergy, and Civil Order were 
forsworn. 

King John, now bereft of his three 
strongest allies, placed all his hopes on 
Commonality, his one sure support. Com- 
monality, the true son of England, was 
brought to King John by his mother, and 
the king was dismayed to learn that he 
was both impoverished and blind. He was 
impoverished, his mother explained, be- 
cause the Church had stolen ^1 his goods; 
his blindness S)mibolized his spiritual ig- 
norance, an ignorance in which he was 
kept by the conspiracy of Clergy who 
was supposed to open his eyes. Still, for 
all his failings. Commonality was faith- 
ful to the king who had always seen to 
his welfare. He willingly reasserted his 
faith. 

In the end, however, he was no more 
stanch than his more exalted brothers. 
Clergy had too strong a hold on him, 
and he too became a victim of Sedition's 
plottings. 

King John now stood alone in his at- 
tempt to save the widow England. As- 
sured now of his vulnerability, the Pope 
sent his agents to bring the king to his 
knees. King John's old enemy, Stephen 
Langton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
returned. The interdict was proclaimed 
with bell, book, and candle, and the vin- 
dictive Cardinal Pandulphus arrived to 
enforce it. 

Still King John stood firm, def 5 dng the 
Pope to do his worst. Claiming that he 
would not betray England, he turned to 
history and the scriptures to defend his 


rights; he pointed out the ways in which 
the Church perverted the true faith and 
he cited the corruptions of the holy 
orders. Sedition mocked him and prom- 
ised that his defiance would end. 


End it did, for the Pope gathered a 
strong alliance and threatened to invade 
England. Rather than see his country 
devastated and his people killed, King 
John submitted. He surrendered his 
croum to the Pope and received it back 
as a fief of the Holy See. When England 
protested, she was reviled by Section 
and his aides. 

King John ruled for a number of years 
as the vassal of the Pope. If he tried to 
assert his power. Sedition and his agents 
were on hand to thwart it. Treason ran 
through the land with impunity, and 
when the king tried to punish him he 
pleaded benefit of clergy and was re- 
leased. Nevertheless, King John was de- 
termined to hang him. 

Cardinal Pandulphus and Sedition con- 
ceived a plan to curb King John's power. 
Cardinal Pandulphus would not release 
England from the interdict until King 
John had handed over to the Papacy a 
third of his lands as a dowT}' for the 
bride of Richard, his late brother. Al- 
though King John protested, Cardinal 
Pandulphus insisted on these harsh terms. 
Providentially, the king was released 
when it was announced that Julyane, 
the lady in question, was dead. 


The forces of the Church were now 
determined to get rid of King John com- 
pletely. Dissimulation, in the guise of 
Simon of Swinsett, a monk, concocted a 
poison cup from the exudations of a 
toad. When he offered John the draught, 
the king forced the monk to drink first 
and then drained the cup. Both died in 
agony. 

Upon the death of King John, Verity 
appeared and proclaimed that all the 
evils that had been attributed to King 
John were false, the lies of slandering 
monks. He listed all of the good things 
the king had done for the benefit of the 
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common people and asserted that for 
three hundred years that good had been 
undone by the corrupt Church. But now, 
he announced, Imperial Majesty (sym- 
bolizing Henry VIII) had arrived to 
crush the Church and save the widow 
England. 


Imperial Majesty confronted Nobility, 
Clergy, and Civil Order. Verity pointed 
out to them the error of their ways, and, 
contrite, they swore their eternal alle- 
giance to Imperial Majesty. England was 
safe from the evils of Rome. 
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KING JOHN 


Tyfe of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 

TyfC of 'plot: Historical chronicle 
Time of plot: Early thirteenth century 
Locale: England and France 
Pirst presented: c. 1594 

Principal characters: 

John, King of England 
Prince Henry, his son 
Arthur of Bretagne, the king's nephew 
William Mareshall, Earl of Pembroke 
Geffrey Fit2-Peter, Earl of Essex 
William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury 
Hubert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the king 
Robert Faulconbridge, an English baron 

Philip Faulconbridge, his half-brother, and natural son of King Richard I 

Cardinal Pandulph, papal legate 

Louis, Dauphin of France 

Elinor, King John's mother 

Constance, Arthur’s mother 

Blanch of Castile, King John’s niece 


Critique: 

The Life and Death of King John, 
based on a play of which the authorship 
is unknown, has as its strongest feature 
the depiction of character. In a number of 
long, unbroken scenes, this aspect of the 
play is achieved by the stream-of- 
consdousness presentation. Mother-love 
plays a major part in this superficial plot 
of political vacillation. King John, one of 
the earliest histories by Shakespeare, is 
one of his weaker dramas. 

The Story: 

King John sat on the throne of England 
without right, for the succession should 
have passed to Arthur of Bretagne, the 
fourteen-year-old son of King John’s older 
brother. John and Elinor, his mother, pre- 
pared to defend England against the 
forces of Austria and France, after 
Constance of Bretagne had enlisted the 
aid of those countries to gain the throne 
for her son Arthur. 

As John and Elinor made ready for 
batde, Philip Faulconbridge, the natural 
son of Richard the Lion-Hearted by Lady 
Faulconbridge, was recruited by Elinor to 
serve John’s cause in the war. The 
Bastard, weary of his half-brother’s slights 


regarding his illegitimacy, willingly ac- 
cepted the offer and was knighted by King 
John. 

The French, Austrian, and British 
armies met at Angiers in France, but the 
battle was fought with words, not swords. 
To John’s statement that England was 
ready for war or peace, King Philip of 
France answered that for the sake of right- 
doing Fiance would fight for Arthur’s 
place on the throne. When Elinor accused 
Constance of self-aggrandizement in seek- 
ing the throne for her son, Constance ac- 
cused her mother-in-law of adultery. The 
Bastard and the Archduke of Austria re- 
sorted to a verbal volley. 

Louis, the Dauphin of France, halted 
the prattle by stating Arthur’s specific 
claims, which John refused to grant. The 
citizens of Angiers announced that they 
were barring the gates of the dty to all 
until they had proof as to the actual king- 
ship. The leaders prepared for a batde. 

After excursions by the three armies, 
heralds of the various forces appeared to 
announce their victories to the citizens of 
Angiers, but the burghers persisted in 
their demands for more definite proof. At 
last the Bastard suggested that they batter 
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the walls down and then continue to fight 
until one side or the other was conquered. 
Arrangements for the battle brought on 
more talk, for the citizens suggested a 
peace setdement among the forces and 
promised entrance to the city if Blanch of 
Castile were affianced to the Dauphin of 
France. 

John gladly offered certain provinces 
as Blanch's dowry, and it was agreed the 
vows should be solemnized. The Bastard 
analyzed John's obvious motives: it was 
better to part with some parcels of land 
and keep the throne than to lose his king- 
dom in battle. 

Constance, displaying the persistence 
and tenacity of a mother who wished to 
see justice done her child, doubted that 
the proposed alliance would succeed; she 
vdshed to have the issue setded in battle. 
Her hopes rose when Cardinal Pandulph 
appeared to announce John's excommuni- 
cation because of his abuse of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. John, unperturbed 
by the decree of excommunication, de- 
nounced the pope. The alliance between 
France and England, the outgrowth of 
Louis' and Blanch's marriage, could not 
stand, according to Pandulph, if France 
hoped also to avoid excommunication. 
King Philip wisely decided that it would 
be better to have England as an enemy 
than to be at odds with Rome. 

His change of mind made v^^ar neces- 
sary. The batde ended vddi the English 
victorious. The Bastard beheaded the 
Archduke of Austria. Arthur was taken 
prisoner. When Hubert de Burgh pledged 
his unswerving support to the king, John 
told him of his hatred for Arthur; he asked 
that the boy be murdered. 

Grieved by her separation from Arthur, 
Constance lamented that she would never 
see her son again. Even in heaven, she 
said, she would be denied this blessing 
because Arthur's treatment at the hands of 
the English would change him from the 
gracious creature he had been. 

Pandulph, unwilling to let John have 
easy victory, persuaded Louis to march 


against the English forces. The cardinal 
explained that with Arthur's death— and 
news of French aggression would un- 
doubtedly mean his death— Louis, as 
Blanch's husband, could claim Arthur's 
lands. 

In England, Hubert de Burgh had been 
ordered to bum out Arthur's eyes with hot 
irons. Although Hubert professed loyalty 
to John, he had become attached to Arthur 
while the boy was in his charge. Touched 
by Arthur's pleas, he refused to carry out 
IQng John's orders. After hiding Arthur 
in another part of the castle, he went to 
tell John of his decision. On his arrival 
at the palace, however, he found Pem- 
broke and Salisbury, in ccftiference with 
the king, pleading for Arthur's life. The 
people, they reported, were enraged be- 
cause of John's dastardly action; they 
threatened to withdraw their fealty to the 
cmel king. John's sorrow was increased 
by the information that a large French 
army had landed in England and that 
Elinor was dead. 

The Bastard, who had been collecting 
tribute from monks, appeared wifh Peter 
of Pomfret, a prophet. When Peter 
prophesied that John would lose his crown 
at noon on Ascension Day, John had Peter 
jailed and ordered his execution if the 
prophecy were not fulfilled. 

Told of Hubert de Burgh's refusal to 
torture Arthur, the king, overjoyed, sent 
his chamberlain in pursuit of Pembroke 
and Salisbury to tell them the good news. 
But Arthur, fearful for his welfare, had 
attempted escape from the castle. In jump- 
ing from the wall, he fell on the stones 
and was killed. When Hubert overtook 
the lords and blurted his tidings, he was 
confronted by information and proof that 
Arthur was dead. Pembroke and Salisbury 
sent word to John that they could be 
found with the French. 

Harried at every turn— deserted by his 
nobles, disowned by his subjects, attacked 
by his former ally— John, on Ascension 
Day, surrendered his crown to Cardinal 
Pandulph, thus fulfilling Peter's proph- 
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ecy. He received it back only after be had 
acknowledged his vassalage to the pope. 
In return, Pandulph was to order die 
French to withdraw their forces. Opposed 
to such arbitration, however, the Bastard 
secured John^s permission to engage the 
French. King Louis rejected Pandulph^s 
suit for peace. His claim was that officious 
Rome, having sent neither arms, men, nor 
money for France's cause in opposing 
John's hereticism and deviltry, should re- 
main neutral. 

Under the direction of the Bastard, the 
English made a strong stand against the 
French. The defaulting barons, advised 
by Melun, a dying French lord, that the 
Dauphin planned their execution if 
France won the victory, returned to the 


king and received his pardon for their 
disloyalty. But John's graciousness to his 
barons and his new alliance with Rome 
brought him only momentary happiness. 
He was poisoned at Swinstead Abbey and 
died after intense suffering. 

After his death Cardinal Pandulph was 
able to arrange a truce between the Eng- 
lish and French. Prince Henry was named 
King of England. King Louis returned 
home to France. The Bastard, brave, dash- 
ing, vainglorious, swore his allegiance to 
the new king. His and England's pride 
was expressed in his words that England 
had never been and would never be at a 
conqueror's feet, except when such a posi- 
tion might lead to future victories. 



KING LEAR 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 

Type of plot; Romantic traged}^ 

Time of plot: First century B.C. 

Locale: Britain 
First 'presented: c, 1605 

Principal characters: 

Lear, King of Britain 

King of France 

Duke of Cornwaix 

Duke of Albany 

Earl of Kent 

Earl of Gloucester 

Edgar, Gloucester's son 

Edmund, natural son of Gloucester 

Goneril, 

Regan, and 

Cordelia, Lear's daughters 


Critique: 

Despite the SOO-year-old debate regard- 
ing the lack of unity in the plot of King 
Lear, it is one of the most readable and 
gripping of Shakespearean dramas. The 
dieme of filial ingratitude is so keenly 
present in the depiction of two different 
families, although circumstances do even- 
tually bring the families together to co- 
ordinate the plot for unity, that King Lear 
is not only an absorbing drama but a dis- 
turbing one as well. The beauty of diction 
and the overwhelming pathos of the treat- 
ment given to innocence and goodness add 
to the tragic sadness of this poignantly 
emotional play. Like the great tragic 
dramas, the story of Lear and his folly 
purges the emotions by terror and pity. 

The Story: 

King Lear, in foolish fondness for his 
children, decided to divide his kingdom 
among his three daughters. Grown senile, 
he scoffed at the foresight of his advisers 
and declared that each girl's statement of 
her love for him would determine the por- 
tion of the kingdom she would receive as 
her dowry. 

Goneril, the oldest and the Duchess of 
Albany, spoke first. She said that she loved 
her father more than eyesight, space, 
liberty, or life itself. Regan, Duchess of 
Cornwall, announced that the sentiment 


of her love had been expressed by Goneril, 
but that Goneril had stopped short of the 
statement of Regan's real love. Cordelia, 
who had secretly confided that her love 
was more ponderous than her tongue, told 
her father that because her love was in her 
heart, not in her mouth, she was willing 
to sacrifice eloquence for truth. Lear 
angrily told her that truth alone could be 
her dowry and ordered that her part of the 
kingdom be divided between Goneril and 
Regan. Lear's disappointment in Cordel- 
ia's statement grew into a rage against 
Kent, who tried to reason Cordelia's case 
with his foolish king. Because of Kent's 
blunt speech he was given ten days to 
leave the country. Loving his sovereign, 
he risked death by disguising himself and 
remaining in Britain to care for Lear in 
his infirmity. 

When Burgundy and France came as 
suitors to ask Cordelia's hand in marriage, 
Burgundy, learning of her dowerless fate, 
rejected her. France, honoring Cordelia 
for her virtues, took her as his wife, but 
Lear dismissed Cordelia and France with- 
out his benediction. Goneril and Regan, 
wary of their father's vacillation in his 
weakened mental state, set about to estab- 
lish their kingdoms against change. 

Lear was not long in learning what 
Goneril's and Regan's statements of their 
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love for him had really meant. Their 
caustic comments about the old man's 
feebleness, both mental and physical, 
furnished Lear's Fool with many points 
for his philosophical recriminations against 
the king. Realizing that his charity to his 
daughters had made him homeless, Lear 
cried in anguish against his fate. His 
prayers went unanswered, and the abuse 
he received from his daughters hastened 
his derangement. 

The Earl of Gloucester, like Lear, was 
fond of his two sons. Edmund, a bastard, 
afraid that his illegitimacy would deprive 
him of his share of Gloucester's estate, 
forged a letter over Edgar's signature, stat- 
ing that the sons should not have to wait 
for their fortunes until they were too old 
to enjoy them. Gloucester, refusing to be- 
lieve that Edgar desired his father's death, 
was told by Edmund to wait in hiding 
and hear Edgar make assertions which 
could easily be misinterpreted against 
him. Edmund, furthering his scheme, told 
Edgar that villainy was afoot and that 
Edgar should not go unarmed at any time. 

To complete his evil design, he later ad- 
vised Edgar to flee for h^ own safety. 
After cutting his arm, he then told his 
father that he had been wounded while 
he and Edgar fought over Gloucester's 
honor. Gloucester, swearing that Edgar 
would not escape justice, had his son's 
description circulated so that he might be 
apprehended. 

Edmund, meanwhile, aUied himself 
with Cornwall and Albany to defend 
Britain against the French army mobilized 
by Cordelia and her husband to avenge 
Lear's cruel treatment. He won Regan and 
Goneril completely by his personal atten- 
tions to them and set the sisters against 
each other by arousing their jealousy. 

Lear, wandering as an outcast on the 
stormy heath, was aided by Kent, dis- 
guised as a peasant. Seeking protection 
from the storm, they found a hut where 
Edgar, pretending to be a madman, had 
already taken refuge. Gloucester, search- 
ing for the king, found them there and 


urged them to hurry to Dover, where 
Cordelia and her husband would pro- 
tect Lear from the wrath of his unnatural 
daughters. 

For attempting to give succor and con- 
dolence to the outcast Lear, Gloucester 
was blinded when Cornwall, acting 
on information furnished by Edmund, 
gouged out his eyes. While he was at his 
grisly work, a servant, rebelling against 
the cruel deed, wounded Cornwall. Regan 
killed the ser\^ant. Comw^all died later as 
the result of his wound. Edgar, still play- 
ing the part of a madman, found his father 
wandering the fields with an old retainer. 
Without revealing his identity, Edgar 
promised to guide his father to Dover, 
where Gloucester planned to die hy throw- 
ing himself from the high cliffs. 

Goneril was bitterly jealous because 
widowed Regan could receive the full at- 
tention of Edmund, who had been made 
Earl of Gloucester. She declared that she 
would rather lose the hatde to France than 
to lose Edmund to Regan. Goneril's hatred 
became more venomous when Albany, 
whom she detested because of his kindu- 
ness toward Lear and his pity for 
Gloucester, announced that he would tiv 
to right the wrongs done hy Goneril, 
Regan, and Edmund. 

Cordelia, informed by messenger of her 
fether's fate, was in the French camp near 
Dover. When the mad old king was 
brought to her hy faithful Kent, she cared 
for her father tenderly and put him in the 
care of a doctor skilled in curing many 
kinds of ills. Regaining his reason, Lear 
recognized Cordelia, but the joy of their 
reimion was clouded by his repentance for 
his misunderstanding and mistreatment of 
his only loyal daughter. 

Edgar, protecting Gloucester, was ac- 
costed by Oswald, Goneril's steward, on 
his way to deliver a note to Edmund. After 
Edgar had killed Oswald in the fight 
which followed, Edgar delivered die letter 
to Albany. In it Goneril declared her love 
for Edmimd and asked that he kill her 
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husband. Gloucester died, feeble and 
broken-hearted after Edgar had revealed 
himself to his father. 

Edmund, commanding the British 
forces, took Lear and Cordelia prisoners. 
As they were taken oS to prison, he sent 
written instructions for their treatment. 

Albany was aware of Edmund's ambi- 
tion for personal glory and arrested him 
on a charge of high treason. Regan, inter- 
ceding for her lover, was rebuffed by 
Goneril. Regan, suddenly taken ill, was 
carried to Albany's tent. When Edmund, 
as was his right, demanded a trial by com- 
bat, Albany agreed. Edgar, still in dis- 
guise, appeared and in the fight mortally 
wounded his false brother. Learning from 
Albany that he knew of her plot against 
his life, Goneril was desperate. She went 
to their tent, poisoned Regan, and killed 
herself. 


Edmund, dying, revealed that he and 
Goneril had ordered Cordelia to be 
hanged and her death to be announced as 
suicide because of her despondency over 
her father's plight. Edmund, fiendish and 
diabolical always, was also vain. While he 
lay dying he looked upon the bodies of 
Goneril and Regan and e^mressed pleasure 
that two women were dead because of 
their jealous love for him. 

Albany dispatched Edgar to prevent 
Cordelia s death, but he arrived too late. 
Lear refused all assistance when he ap- 
peared cai^ng her dead body in his anm . 
After asking forgiveness of heartbroken 
Kent, whom he recognized at last, Lear, a 
broken, confused old man, died in an- 
guish. 

Edgar and Albany alone were left to re- 
build a country ravaged by bloodshed and 
war. 
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THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 

Type of work: Fairy tale 
Author: John Ruskin (1819-1900) 

Type of plot: Heroic adventure 
Time of plot: The legendary past 
Locale: Stiria 
First published: 1851 

Principal characters: 

ScHWABTZ, and 
Hans, evil brothers 
Gluck, their good brother 
The South-West Wind 
Tece King of the Golden Rives 


Critique: 

First written for the enjoyment of a 
little girl and not intended for publica- 
tion, The King of the Golden River, Or, 
The Black Brothers, a Legend of Stiria 
has become one of the most popular of 
Ruskin's works. The plot is not new: the 
good youngest brother triumphs after the 
evil older brothers fail and are punished. 
But just as the stories of Cinderella and 
Aladdin are always new, so is this story 
of ancient Stiria and Treasure Valley. 

The Story: 

In the ancient country of Stiria, there 
lay a beautiful and fertile valley called 
Treasure Valley. Surrounded on all sides 
by high mountainous peaks, the region 
never knew famine. No matter what 
droughts or floods attacked the land be- 
yond the mountains, Treasure Valley 
produced bountiful crops of apples, hay, 
grapes, and honey. Above the valley 
beautiful cataracts fell in torrents. One 
of these shone like gold in the sunlight 
and thus was named the Golden River. 

Treasure Valley was owned by three 
brothers, Schwartz, Hans, and Gluck. 
Schwartz and Hans, the older brothers, 
were stingy and mean. They farmed the 
valley and killed everything that did not 
bring them money. They paid their serv- 
ants nothing, beating them until the 
servants could stand no more and then 
turning them out without wages. They 
kept Aeir crops until they were worth 
double their usual value in order to sell 


them for high profits. Gold was stacked 
up on the floors, yet they gave never a 
penny to charity. Often people starved 
at their doorstep without receiving even 
a morsel of food. Neighbors niclmamed 
them the Black Brothers. 

The youngest brother, Gluck, was a 
good and honest lad of twelve. Although 
his heart was filled with pity for the poor, 
he was helpless against his brothers. He 
did all their scrubbing and cooking, get- 
ting nothing for his pains but an educa- 
tional cuflSng or kicking. One year, when 
all the country was flooded and only the 
brothers had a harvest, Schwartz and 
Hans left Gluck alone one day to turn 
the roast. A terrible storm was raging. 
Suddenly Gluck was startled to hear a 
knock at the door. Investigating, he saw 
the most peculiar litde man imaginable, 
a creature only about four feet six inches 
tall, dressed in queer, old-fashioned cloth- 
ing, who begged to come in out of the 
rain. Gluck, knowing what his brothers 
would do if they returned and found a 
stranger using their fire for warmth, was 
afraid to open the door. But his heart was 
so good and tender that he could not 
long refuse the stranger. The little man 
dripped so much water that he almost 
put out the fire. When he asked for 
food, Gluck feared to give him any. How- 
ever, his brothers had promised him one 
slice of the mutton, and he prepared to 
give the stranger that piece. Before he 
could finish cutting it, the brothers came 
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home. Furious, they attempted to throw 
the stranger out, but when Schwartz 
struck at him, the stick was thrown from 
his hand. Each of the evil brothers at- 
tempted to strike the old man, only to 
be thrown back upon the floor. Wrap- 
ping his long cloak about him, the old 
man told them that he would come back 
at midnight, and then never call again. 

That night the evil brothers awoke to 
hear a terrible storm. The roof was gone 
from their room, and in the darkness, 
bobbing around like a cork, was the old 
man. He told them that they would find 
his calling card on the kitchen table. At 
dawn they went downstairs to find that 
the whole valley was in ruin; everything 
had been flooded and swept away. Their 
cattle, crops, and gold were all gone. On 
the table they found a card. Their caller 
had been the South-West Wind. 

He was true to his word. Neither he 
nor the other winds blew again to bring 
rain to the valley. The land became a 
desert, the brothers penniless, and at last 
they left the valley and went to the city 
to become goldsmiths, taking with them 
all that was left of their inheritance, 
some curious pieces of gold plate. When 
they mixed copper vrith the gold to fool 
the public, the people would not buy the 
substitute. What litde tihey did make 
they spent for drink, and soon there was 
no money left. At last their only posses- 
sion was a drinking mug belonging to 
Gluck, On the mug was a face which 
seemed to peer at whoever was looking 
at the mug. It broke Gluck^s heart when 
his brothers told him to melt down the 
mug, but he knew better than to refuse. 
After they left him to go to the tavern, 
Gluck put his mug into the furnace. To 
his surprise he heard a voice speak to 
him from the flames. Gluck had thought 
aloud that it would be wonderful if the 
Golden River really turned to gold, but 
the voice told him that it would not be 
good at all. Opening the furnace, Gluck 
saw the face on the mug emerge on an- 
other little man. When the man came 


out of the furnace, he told Gluck that 
he was the King of the Golden River. 
Imprisoned on the mug by a rival, he was 
now free because of Gluck. Then he told 
Gluck that whoever should climb to the 
top of the mountain and cast three drops 
of holy water into the Golden River 
would turn the river to gold. But the first 
attempt must succeed, and should any- 
one cast unholy water into the river, 
he would be turned to a black stone. So 
saying, the king evaporated. 

The brothers returned and beat Gluck 
unmercifully for losing the last of the 
plate. When he told them the story, how- 
ever, they decided to try their luck, and 
they got into a terrible fight to see who 
should go first. The constable, hearing 
the noise, went to arrest them. Hans es- 
caped, but Schwartz was carried off to 
prison. Then Hans stole some holy wa- 
ter, for no priest would give any to such 
a scoundrel, and journeyed to the moun- 
tain. There he found almost impossible 
obstacles, but he climbed on. Three times 
he stopped to drink some of the holy wa- 
ter, for he was about to die of thirst. 
Each time, as he started to drink, a child 
or an old man or a dog appeared on the 
path and begged for a few drops of wa- 
ter, for each was dying of thirst. But 
Hans scorned them and drank the water 
himself. At last he reached the top and 
threw the water into the river. Instandy 
he was turned to a black stone. 

Back home, good Gluck worked to pay 
his brother's fine. When he was freed, 
Schwartz also left for the Golden River. 
He bought holy water from a bad priest. 
Like his brother, he was beset with many 
difiSculties. And like his brother, he met 
the three who begged a few drops of 
water; but he passed on, keeping the 
water for himself. Then he reached the 
top and threw his three drops into 
the stream. He too was turned to black 
stone. 

When Schwartz did not come back, 
Gluck decided to try his luck. A priest 
gladly gave him holy water, for he was a 
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good boy. *TTie mountain was even more 
difficult for him than it had been for 
his brothers, for he was young and weak. 
But when he stopped to drink and the 
old man appeared and asked for water, 
Gluck shared with him. His way grew 
lighter. He stopped again and saw the 
child lying in the path. Again he shared 
his water, and again the way became less 
difficult. When he had almost reached 
the top, he saw the dog gasping for 
breath, needing water. He had very little 
left and at first thought he would pass 
by, but then he looked into the beast's 
eyes and his heart was moved. He poured 
the remaining drops into the dog's open 
mouth. Then the dog disappeared and in 
his place stood the King of the Golden 
River. He told Gluck diat his brothers 
had been turned to stone because their 
water had been unholy through their 


refusal to help the weJa and the dying. 
Then the king plucked a flower contain- 
ing three drops of dew and told Gluck to 
cast them into the river. As he did so the 
king disappeared. At first Gluck was dis- 
appointed because the river did not turn 
to gold. Instead, it began to disappear. 
Descending into the valley, as the king 
had told him to do, he heard the water 
gurgling under the ground. Green grass 
and plants began to grow as if by magic. 
Then Gluck understood that the river 
had turned to gold by making the land 
fertile and valuable again. He went to 
live in the valley and prospered. The 
poor were always welcomed at his door. 
To this day the people point out the spot 
where the river turned into the valley, 
a place still bordered by the two black 
brothers. 
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THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Edmond Francois About (1828-1885) 

Type of 'plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: Mid-nineteenth century 
Locale: Greece 
Virst published: 1856 

Principal characters: 

Hermann Schultz, a botanist 

John Harris, a fellow lodger and friend 

Photini, a Greek girl 

Dmitri, a Greek boy who loves Photini 

Hadgi-Stavros, a Greek bandit 

Mrs. Simons, an Englishwoman 

Mary Ann, her daughter 

Critique: 


Practically unknown in this country, 
About’s novel deserves to be more widely 
read, for it is ingenious, clever, and viritty. 
Edmond About, who was well-known 
and honored in his own country, is the 
equal of many French writers whom we 
consider great. It would be difiBcult to 
find a book by any of his contemporaries 
that is so completely enjoyable as this 
one. 

The Story: 

While die German botanist, Hermann 
Schultz, was lodging with a Greek fam- 
ily in Athens, he learned of a notorious 
Greek bandit so powerful that the gov- 
ernment could not destroy his band and 
so cruel that he had decapitated two 
young girls he had been holding for ran- 
som. Hadgi-Stavros, the King of the 
Mountains, was gready feared, but he 
was also gready admired by many of his 
countrymen. John Harris, an American 
who was Hermann's fellow lodger, snort- 
ed in disgust as the landlord recited widi 
admiration all the exploits of the bandit. 
Harris was so indignant he was unaware 
that when he spoke Photini, a young 
Greek girl who came to the house in or- 
der to learn foreign languages from the 
lodgers, looked at him with love in her 
eyes. 

The newspapers announced the defeat 
of Hadgi-Stavros and his brigands, and 
Hermann believed it safe to leave Athens 


in order to continue his botanical re- 
search. Unfamiliar with the territory, 
however, he lost his way. Finally he met 
the landlord's son, Dmitri, who was act- 
ing as guide for two Englishwomen, Mrs. 
Simons and her daughter Mary Ann. 
Hermann joined their party. When Mrs. 
Simons, arrogant and querulous, demand- 
ed that they stop to eat, Dmitri told her 
they could find food at the next village. 
But when they arrived there, the village 
was deserted; everyone had fled. Dmitri 
said they could stop at a monastery, only 
a ten-minute walk away. At the monas- 
tery a monk told them that bandits were 
in the district and he advised them to 
flee for their lives. 

A few minutes later the brigands ap- 
peared and surrounded them, despite 
Mrs. Simons' indignant assertion that she 
was English. They were led to the hide- 
out of the chief, where Hadgi-Stavros 
was sitting dictating letters to business 
firms, to cuents, to his daughter who was 
away at school. When he was through, 
he ordered food for the captives and Mrs. 
Simons felt much better. 

By clever questioning, Hadgi-Stavros 
learned that Mrs. Simons was extremely 
wealthy, and he ordered that she should 
be held for ransom. When Hermann pro- 
tested that he was without money or in- 
fluential friends, Hadgi-Stavros said that 
he could take Mrs. Simons' note back to 
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Athens, But when the bandit learned 
that Hermann was a scientist, a learned 
man, he decided to hold him for ransom 
as well. 

Mrs. Simons insisted that she would 
pay nothing, that the soldiers would fol- 
low and rescue them. Hermann was dis- 
couraged, for he knew that the soldiers 
would do nothing of the kind. One day 
a troop of soldiers appeared, and the lead- 
er, Captain Pericles, was received with 
affection. WTiile the bandits went o£F on 
a raid, Pericles kept guard over the pris- 
oners, Pretending that he had rescued 
them, he collected as evidence against 
the bandit the valuables of the two wom- 
en. When Hermann protested, he was 
put under guard. Only after the brigands 
had returned and were seen in friendly 
activity with the soldiers was Mrs. Si- 
mons convinced that Captain Pericles was 
in league with Hadgi-Stavros. 

Hermann planned to escape by going 
down a ravine and across a stream, but 
the plan was abandoned because he 
could help only one of the women down 
the steep slope to safety. Later he had 
another idea. He had heard Hadgi-Stavros 
dictate to his English bankers, the com- 
pany owned by Mrs. Simons and her 
broAer. He had Hadgi-Stavros sign two 
receipts, one for the ransom of Mrs. Si- 
mons and Mary Ann, another for his 
own. The idea was that the banker would 
deduct the sum from Hadgi-Stavros' ac- 
count and by the time the bandit discov- 
ered that he had been swindled they 
would be far away. The plan worked, 
except that Mrs. Simons' brother did not 
honor the receipt for die botanist. Her- 
mann was condemned to stay. But Mrs. 
Simons, who had hinted at matrimony 
for her daughter and Hermann, told him 
that surely he could escape. She in- 
sisted that the first thing he must do 
when he returned to Athens was to call 
on her. 

Hermann's opportunity to escape came 
a few days later, when the bandit al- 
lowed him, in company with two guards, 


?o go out looking for plants. Hermann 
ran away from the guards and would have 
outdistanced his pursuers if his suspend- 
ers had not broken. He was recaptured 
and put under guard. Then he succeed- 
ed in getting his guard drunk and escap- 
ing across the ravine. Q)ming face to 
face with one of the dogs guarding the 
camp, he fed it some of the arsenic he 
carried in his specimen box. In his es- 
cape he had accidentally drowned his 
drunken guard, and when the man's 
body was discovered the bandits set out 
in pursuit. Hermann was captured once 
more. Hadgi-Stavros ordered Hermann 
stmck twenty times across the toes and 
tw^enty times across the fingers. In anger 
and pain Hermann told Hadgi-Stavros 
that he had been duped in the payment 
of the ransom money. The bandit was 
furious. Hermann had robbed him, 
ruined him, he declared. 

He offered a reward to any of his men 
who would devise horrible tortures for 
Hermann. Meanwhile the prisoner had 
his hair plucked from his head; later he 
was put near an open fire to roast. 
While there, he succeeded in putting ar- 
senic into the food. Then Dmitri arrived 
in the camp with a letter from John Har- 
ris. Hadgi-Stavros read it and turned pale, 
Harris was holding his daughter as a 
hostage aboard a ship until Hermann was 
released, and the daughter was the home- 
ly Photini who had loved Harris since 
^e met him at the boarding-house. In 
anxiety for his daughter, Hadgi-Stavros 
ordered Hermann to be treated for his 
wounds and then set free. Befl5re Her- 
mann left the camp, however, Hadgi- 
Stavros and those who had eaten fell ul, 
poisoned by the arsenic. 

Fighting broke out among the bandits. 
Some wished to kill the unconscious kii^ 
and Hermann as well. Those loyal to 
Hadgi-Stavros defended their leader 
while Hermann attempted to cure the 
sick bandit. The fighting ended when 
Harris and* some friends arrived to rescue 
Hermann and the king. 

Hadgi-Stavros went hack to Athens 
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and Photini. At a ball Harris and Her- 
mann saw Mrs. Simons and Mary Ann, 
but Mrs. Simons treated Hermann with 
icy politeness. The next day Harris and 


Hermann went to call on them, but the 
women had left suddenly for Paris. Her- 
mann gave up all hopes of marriage with 
the beautiful Mary Ann. 
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KING PAJLADOX 


Ty^e of work: Novel 
Author; Pio Baxoja (1872- ) 

Tyf>e of flat: Social satire 

Time of flot: Early twentieth century 

Locale: Spain, Tangier, and the imaginary Bu-Tata, in Uganga, Africa 
First fublished: 1906 

Princi'pal characters: 

SiLVEsuRE Paradox, a modem adventurer 

Avrzjno Dzz, his sl^dcal &iend 

Arthur Sipsom, an English manufacturer of needles 

Eichthal Thonelgeben, a scientist 

HardibrAs, a crippled soldier 

Ugu, a friendly Negro 

Bagu, a jealous merndne man 


Critique: 

Pio Baroja y Nessi believes that fiction 
must parallel life. Therefore his writing 
is abrupt, episodic, simple, unrevised, 
with a wealth of unselected details. His 
Basque temperament shows in his under- 
lying melancholy and pessimism. At the 
same time he has deep sympathy for the 
underdog and the disinherited; he has 
written a great deal about the needy and 
the oppressed. His plots, lacking propor- 
tion, are not unified or well rounded, and 
his ideas often become the chief pro- 
tagonists in his books. Three times he 
stops King Paradox with interludes 
which, like classical Greek choruses, tie 
the story together, and in frequent solilo- 
quies he points out that life is a common- 
place, monotonous melody played before 
a limitless horizon. Even in his imaginary 
Utopia it is impossible to escape the evils 
of contemporary culture and civilization. 
Except for a series of twenty-two volumes 
called Memories of a Man of Action, the 
story of a nineteenth-century soldier of 
fortune related to the author, Baroja con- 
ceived most of his books as trilogies. One 
of the nine he has written is The Fan- 
tastic Life, of which Paradox Rey is die 
third and best volume. 

The Story: 

After many adventures Dr. Silvestre 


Paradox, a short, chubby man of about 
forty-five, settled in a small Valendan 
town. Tiring at last of his quiet life, he 
announced one morning to his friend, 
Avelino Diz, his intention of taking a 
trip to Cananf, on the Gulf of Guinea. 
A British banker, Abraham Wolf, was 
setting out on his yacht Cornucopia with 
a party of scientists and explorers for the 
purpose of estahlishing a Jewish colony 
in Africa, and he had invited Paradox to 
go with him. Paradox suggested that Diz 
join the expedition. 

In Tangier they met several other 
members of the party, including General 
P^rez and his daughter Dora, and a crip- 
pled, scarred soldier named Hardibr^. 
They drank to the success of the venture 
in whiskey. When one of the company 
fed whiskey to a rooster, the fowl broke 
into human speech and deplored what 
humans drink. Paradox declared that only 
Nature is just and honorable. He was 
eager to go where people lived naturally. 

They boarded the yacht, Hardibrds 
swinging himself aboard by the hook he 
wore in place of his lost hand. There 
Paradox and Diz met others of the ex- 
pedition: Mingote, a revolutionist who 
had tried to assassinate the King of Por- 
tugal; Pelayo, who had been Paradox*^ 
secretary un^ his employer fired hin 
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fox crooked dealings; Sipsom, an Eng- 
lish manufacturer; Miss Pich, a feminist 
writer and ex-ballet dancer, and ''The 
Cheese Kid,” a former French cancan 
dancer. Wolf himself was not on board. 
He was conferring with Monsieur Cha- 
bouly, a French chocolate king who was 
also Emperor of Western Nigritia, in an 
attempt to establish peaceful diplomatic 
relations between Chabouly's domain 
and the new state of Canam. 

The yacht put out to sea. On the third 
day stormy waves washed the captain 
overboard. Because the mate and the 
crew were drunk, Paradox and two oth- 
ers were forced to take over the yacht. 
Paradox, alone at the wheel, conversed 
with the wind and the sea, who told him 
that they had wills of their own. Yock, 
his dog, admired his master^s resolution 
and strength, and declared that he was 
almost worthy of being a dog. 

The storm increasing in fury, the mast 
broke and crashed upon the deck. Para- 
dox called the passengers together and 
suggested that one of them, Goizueta, be 
made captain because of maritime experi- 
ence he had had. Gk>izueta was elected. 
His first act, after saving one bottle of 
brandy for medicine, was to throw the 
rest overboard. 

For a week they sailed through heavy 
fog that never lifted to reveal their posi- 
tion. At last the coal gave out and they 
drifted. One night some of the passengers 
and crew, Miss Pich, Mingote, and Pe- 
layo among them, stole die only lifeboat 
and deserted the ship. 

When the fog luted, the passengers 
saw a beach not far away. The yacht 
struck a rock, but all were able to save 
themselves on rafts which they loaded 
with supplies from the ship. The next 
morning the yacht broke up, leaving the 
party marooned on a desert island. 

It was then proposed Aat Paradox be 
put in charge. After modestly protesting, 
he accepted and assigned jobs to all the 
survivors. But he failed to make provisions 
for their defense. The next night a band 


of Negroes came in two canoes, surprised 
the sleepers, and took them hound to 
Bu-Tata. 

The first demand Prime Minister Fu- 
nangu4 made was for rum. One of die 
party, Sipsom, explained that diey could 
provide rum only if they were allowed to 
return to their base of supplies. In his 
greed Funangu6 decided to ignore the 
advice of Bagd, the medicine man, who 
wanted all the whites slain. A friendly 
native, Ugfi, was assigned to instruct the 
prisoners in tribal language and customs. 
From Ugii the captives learned Bagti*s 
prejudices and superstitions. When the 
witch doctor later appeared, Sipsom de- 
clared that one of the prisoners was a 
wizard fated to die on the same day as 
Bagu. If Bagd sided with them, however, 
the white magician would help the medi- 
cine man to many Princess Mahu, King 
Kiri's daughter. Bagii agreed. 

King Kiri, engaged in his favorite pas- 
time of killing subjects whom he dis- 
liked, paused in his diversion long 
enough to receive the prisoners. After a 
conversation about vested interests, he or- 
dered that their lives be spared. Giving 
them permission to get supplies from their 
camp, he dispatched them under guard 
in two canoes. During the trip die pris* 
oners, having lulled the suspicions of die 
guards, were about to take dieir guns 
and free themselves, hut Paradox ob- 
jected. He said that he had other plans. 
Diz scoffed at the way his friend put on 
airs. 

After damaging one canoe, the prison- 
ers used the delay to impress die Negroes 
with their white superiority by wondng 
magic tricks. A Frenchman in the party 
led a discussion on the rights of man. 
The scheme worked. After two weeks 
the Negroes agreed to desert their king 
and accompany the whites to Fortunate 
Island, a defensible plateau suggested by 
Ugd. Although Paradox preached the 
virtues of life out of doors, the others 
built Fortune House, a communal dwell- 
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ing. 

When King Kiri’s army appeared, Par- 
adox’s machine gun quickly repulsed 
them and a searchlight finally put the 
natives to flight. Peace having come to 
Fortune House, the Negroes built huts 
and spent their evenings at magic-lantern 
shows. The Fortune House Herald be- 
gan publication. 

Prime Minister Funangu6 and two 
attendants, appearing under a flag of 
truce, brought King Kiri’s appeal for 
help. The Fulani were attacking Bu- 
Tata. Paradox and Thonelgeben, the en- 
gineer, returned to the capital with the 
Negroes. At Paradox’s suggestion, the 
river was dynamited to turn Bu-Tata into 
an island. Bagu objected to such inter- 
ference with nature and discussed the 
change with fish, serpents, and frogs. 
OiJy the bat refused to voice an opinion. 

One day warriors from Bu-Tata ap- 
peared at Fortune House with the head 
of King Kiri and begged one of the whites 
to become their ruler. At a meeting all 
debated monarchial theories. When they 
failed to agree, Sipsom showed Paradox 
to the natives and announced that he 
had been chosen by popular vote. All re- 
turned to Bu-Tata for a coronation feast. 


But by that time Paradox, reconciled 
to the advantages of civilization over life 
close to nature, was tired of Africa. At a 
session of G^ngress he argued against 
state support of art and criticized formal 
education. 

Pelayo and Mingote, captured by 
Moors after the storm, arrived in Bu- 
Tata. Miss Pich had been violated by sav- 
ages. The others had been eaten. 

Political life continued. Two couples 
of the whites got married. Sipsom held 
law court and gave judgment in com- 
plicated cases. Then the French captured 
Bu-Tata and burned it. The whites were 
released at the request of ‘Tlae C3ieese 
Kid.” Bagu was shot. 

Three years later an epidemic filled 
the Bu-Tata Hospital. French doctors 
declared the outbreak the result of civili- 
zation, for one of the doctors had un- 
knowingly taken smallpox to a native 
village while fighting another epidemic. 
Civilization had also driven Princess Ma- 
hu to dancing nude in a night club. As 
an enterprising journalist stated in VEcho 
of Bu-Tata, the French army had 
brought civilization to that backward 

O 

country. 
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KING SOLOMON’S MINES 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: H. Rider Haggard (1856-1925) 

Type of plot: Adventure romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Africa 
First puhlished: 1886 

Principal characters: 

Allan Quatermain, an English explorer 
Sir Henry Curtis, his friend 
Captain John Good, Curtis’ friend 

Umbopa, a Zulu, in reality Ignosi, hereditary chieftain of the Kukuanas 
Twala, ruler of the Kukuanas 
Gagool, a native sorceress 


Critique: 

This story of the search for King 
Solomon’s legendary lost treasure, hidden 
in the land of the Kukuanas, provides 
absorbing reading for children and adults 
alike. The slaughter provoked by the 
cruelty of King Twala and the character 
of the ancient sorceress, Gagool, make 
King Solomon^s Mines a book which is 
not soon forgotten. 

The Story: 

Returning to his home in Natal after 
an unsuccessful elephant hunt, Allan 
Quatermain met aboard ship Sir Henry 
Curtis and his friend, retired Captain 
John Good. Sir Henry inquired whether 
Quatermain had met a man named 
Neville in the Transvaal. Learning that 
he had, Sir Henry explained that Neville 
was his younger brother, George, witk. 
whom he had quarreled. When Sii 
Henry inherited his parents’ estate. 
George had taken the name Neville and 
had gone to Africa to seek his fortune. 
He had not been heard from since. 

Quatermain said that Neville was re- 
ported to have started for King Solomon’s 
Mines, diamond mines reputed to lie 
far in the interior. Ten years before he 
himself had met a Portuguese, Jos6 Sil 
vestre, who had tried unsuccessfully to 
cross the desert to the mines and had 
dragged himself into his camp to die. 
Before he expired, Jos6 had given him 
a map shovring the location of the 
treasure. It was written on a piece of 


a shirt which had belonged to his relative, 
another JosS Silvestre, three hundred 
years before. That Silvestre had seen 
the mines, but had died in the mountains 
while trying to return. His servant had 
brought the map back to his family, and 
it had been passed down through suc- 
ceeding generations of the Silvestre fam- 
ily. By die time the ship reached Natal, 
Quatermain had agreed to help Sir Henry 
Curtis find his brother. 

In Natal, Quatermain got their equip- 
ment together, and the trio chose the 
five men who were to go with them. 
Besides the driver and the leader for the 
oxen which were to pull their cart, they 
hired three servants; a Hottentot named 
Ventvogel, and two Zulus, Khiva and 
Umbopa. Umbopa explained that his 
tribe lived far to the north, in the direc- 
tion in which they were traveling, and 
that he was willing to serve for nothing 
if he might go with the party. Quater- 
main was suspicious of the native’s offer, 
but Sir Henry agreed to take Umbopa 
as his servant. 

On the journey trom Uurban they 
lost Khiva when, trying to save Captain 
Good from attack by a wounded bull 
elephant, the native was tom in two by 
the animal. At Sitandra’s Kraal, at the 
edge of the desert, the men left all the 
equipment they could not carry on their 
backs. Quatermain’s plan was to travel 
at night so as to avoid the heat of the 
sun and to sleep during the day. On 
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the third day out, however, the men 
could find no shelter from the heat. 
They decided that trekking was more 
comfortable than trying to rest. By the 
fourth day they were out of water, but 
on the following day Ventvogel dis- 
covered a spring. Refreshing themselves, 
they started off again that night. At the 
end of the next night they reached the 
lower slope of a mountain marked on 
the map as Sheba^s left breast. On the 
other side of the mountain lay King 
Solomon's road, which was supposed to 
lead to the diamond mines. 

The climb up the mountain was not 
an easy one. The higher they ascended, 
the colder it grew. At the top of the 
ridge they found a cave and climbed 
into it to spend the night. Ventvogel 
froze to deadi before morning. 

Ventvogel was not the only dead man 
in the cave. The next morning, when 
it grew light, one of the party saw the 
body of a white man in its rocky recesses. 
Quatermain decided that it was the body 
of the first Jos6 Silvestre, preserved by 
the cold. 

Leaving the bodies in the cave, die 
remaining men started down the moun- 
tain slope. As the mist cleared they could 
distinguish fertile lands and woods be- 
low diem. Reaching King Solomon's 
road, they followed it into the valley. 
The road was a magnificent engineering 
feat which crossed a ravine and even 
tunneled through a ridge. In die tunnel 
the walls were decorated with figures 
driving in chariots. Sir Henry declared 
the pictures had been painted by ancient 
Eg3^tians. 

When Quatermain and Lis party had 
descended to the valley, they stopped 
to eat and rest beside a stream. Captain 
Good undressed to shave and bathe. 
Suddenly Quatermain realized that they 
were being observed by a party of natives. 
As the leader of the band, an old man 
stepped up to speak to them, Quater- 
main saw that he gready resembled Um- 
bopa. 

If it had not been for Captain Good's 


peculiarities, the four men would surely 
have been killed. Luckily, Captain 
Good's false teeth, bare legs, half-shaven 
face and monocle fascinated the savages 
so that they were willing to believe 
Quatermain’s story that he and his 
friends had descended from the stars. 
To make the story more credible, he shot 
an antelope with what he declared was 
his magic tube. At Quatermain's in- 
sistence, the old man, whose name was 
Infadoos, agreed to lead the men to 
Twala, King of the Kukuanas. After 
a three-day journey Quatermain and his 
party reached Loo, where Twala was 
holding his summer festival. The white 
men were introduced to the hideous one- 
eyed giant before an assemblage of 
eight thousand of his soldiers. 

Before Twala's annual witch hunt 
began that evening, the four travelers 
had a conference with Infadoos. From 
him they learned that Twala and his 
son, Scragga, were hated for their cruel- 
ty. Umbopa then revealed that he was, 
in reality, Ignosi, son of the rightful 
king, whom Twala had murdered. On 
the death of her husband his mother 
had fled across the mountains and desert 
with her child. As proof of his claim, 
Ignosi displayed a snake which was 
tattooed around his middle. The snake 
was the sign of Kukuana kingship. 

All the men, including Infadoos, 
agreed that they would help him over- 
come Twala and gain the throne. In- 
fadoos declared that he would speak to 
some of the chiefs after the witch hunt 
and win them to Ignosi's cause. He was 
certain that they could have twenty 
thousand men in their ranks by the next 
morning. 

That night Gagool and her sister sor- 
ceresses helped Twala search out over 
a hundred of his men charged with evil 
thoughts or plots against their sovereign. 
When in their wild dances they stop]^ 
before any one of the twenty thousand 
soldiers who were drawn up in review, 
the victim was Immediately stabbed to 
death. Gagool did not heatate, in her 
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blood thirst, to stop in front of Ignosi. 
Quatermain and his friends fired their 
guns to impress Twala and persuade 
him that Ignosi's life should be spared. 

Infadoos was true to his word. He 
brought the chiefs he could muster, and 
Ignosi again exhibited the tattooing 
around his waist. The men feared he 
might be an impostor, however, and 
asked for a further sign. Captain Good, 
who knew from his almanac that an 
eclipse of the sun was due, swore that 
they would darken the sun the follow- 
ing day. 

King Twala. continuing his festival, 
had his maidens dance before him the 
next afternoon. When they had finished, 
he asked Quatermain to choose the most 
beautiful, it being his custom to have 
the loveliest of the dancers slain each 
year. The girl Foulata was selected, but 
before she could be killed the white men 
interfered on her behalf. As they did 
so, the sun began to darken. Scragga, 
mad with fear, threw his spear at Sit 
Henry, but the Englishman was luckily 
wearing a mail shirt, a present from 
Twala. Seizing the weapon, he hurled 
it back at Scragga and killed him. 

Quatermain and his friends, including 
Infadoos and the girl, took advantage of 
the eclipse to flee from the town with 
the chiefs who had rallied to them. On 
a hill about two miles from Loo ap- 
proximately twenty thousand men pre- 
pared for battle. 

Twala's regiments, numbering about 
thirty thousand soldiers, attacked the 
next day. They were driven back and 
then set upon by their enemies who, 
driving at them from three directions, 
surrounded and slaughtered many of 
the Kukuanas. The vanquished Twala 
was slain in a contest with Sir Henry, 
who lopped off his head with a battle- 
ax. 

In return for the help which his white 
friends had given him, the new king, 
Ignosi, ordered Gagool to lead them to 
IQng Solomon's mines, which lay in the 
mountains at the other end of the great 


road. Deep into the hills they went, past 
three enormous figures carved in the 
rock, images which Quatermain believed 
might be the three false gods for whom 
Solomon had gone astray. To reach the 
treasure room they had to pass through 
a cave which Gagool called the Place of 
Death. There, seated around a table, 
were all the dead kings of the Kukuanas, 
petrified by siliceous water dripping upon 
them. 

While the men stood dumbfounded 
by the sight, Gagool, unobserved moved 
a lever which caused a massive stone to 
rise. On the other side of it were boxes 
full of diamonds and stores of ivory. 

As the men stood gloating over the 
treasure, Gagool crept away. After stab- 
bing Foulata fatally, she released a lever 
to bring the door down again. Before 
she could pass under it to the other 
side, however, it dropped and crushed 
her. 

For several hours Quatermain and his 
friends believed that they were buried 
alive, for they had no idea where to find 
the secret of the door. At last, in the 
dark, they found a lever which dis- 
closed a subterranean passage. Through 
it they found their way once more to the 
outside and to Infadoos, who was waiting 
for them. 

A few weeks later some of Ignosi^s men 
guided them out of Kukuanaland, across 
the mountains, and on the first stage of 
their trip back across the desert The 
only treasure they had with them was 
a handful of diamonds Quatermain had 
stuffed into his pockets before they found 
a way out of the treasure room. 

Their guides who knew of a better 
trail than that by which the travelers 
had come, led them to an oasis from 
which they could pass on to other green 
spots along their way. 

On their return trip they found, near 
the bank of a stream, a small hut and in it 
Sir Henry's lost brother, George. He had 
been badly injured by a boulder, two 
years before, and had not been able to 
travel since that time. Quatermain and 
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his friends supported George across the pedidon, the diamonds were divided. He 
desert to Sitandra^s Kraal, and then on to and Captain Good each kept a third, and 
Quatermain's home. According to their the rest of the stones they gave to 
agreement before setting out on the ex- George, Sir Heniy*s brother. 
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THE KJNG, THE GREATEST ALCALDE 
Ty^e of work: Drama 

Author: Lope de Vega (Lope de Vega Catpio, 1562-1635) 

Type of plot: Tragi-comedy 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: Spain 
First presented: 1635 

Principal characters: 

Sancho, a poor laborer 

Nuno, a farmer 

Elvira, his daughter 

Don Tello de Neira, a nobleman 

Feliciana, his sister 

Pelayo, a swineherd 

Don Alfonso VII, King of Leon and Castile 


Critique: 

Today we would call The King, the 
Greatest Alcalde^ a social drama, for it por- 
trays vividly the struggle of the peasantry 
against the nobility. 'Die power is on the 
side of the aristocracy, but honor on the 
side of the poor. There is tragedy here, 
the tragedy of honor lost in spite of bitter 
fighting to retain it. But there is comedy 
also, Pelayo being one of the best clowns 
in all literature. That Lope de Vega loved 
the common people is evident throughout 
die play. Justice triumphs in the end, but 
too late to save the honor of the virtuous 
Elvira. The playwright intended that his 
audience should weep for her and for all 
the poor of his country, even while re- 
joicing at the happy conclusion of the 
story. 

The Story: 

Sancho, a poor peasant, was in love 
with an equally poor girl, Elvira, the 
daughter of Nuno, a farmer. When the 
old man gave Sancho permission to wed 
his daughter, he insisted that Sancho 
secure dso the consent of Don Tello, 
master of all the surrounding lands, and of 
Don Tello's sister, Feliciana. In obedience 
to Nuno, Sancho went with Pelayo, a 
swineherd, to the castle to ask his lord’s 
approval of the marriage. Both Don Tello 
and his s ister Feliciana readily gave their 

THE KING, THE GREATEST ALCALDE by Lot 
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consent and their blessing, and declared 
that they themselves would attend the 
wedding. 

But when Don Tello saw die beautiful 
Elvira, he was filled with such passion for 
her that he decided to postpone the wed- 
ding, take Elvira to satisfy his own lust, 
and then give her to Sancho for his wife. 
Dismissing the priest, he told the as- 
sembled guests that the wedding must 
wait until the next day. Sancho and Elvira 
felt themselves already married, however, 
since the priest had heard them declare 
their true love for each other, and Sancho 
planned to go to Elvira’s room that night. 
When Elvira opened her door, she con- 
fronted not her lover but Don Tello and 
his attendants, all masked, who carried 
her oflF to the castle. 

Sancho and Nuno, learning of this 
betrayal, were ready to die, Nuno cau- 
tioned Sancho not to despair, however, 
for he knew his daughter would die rather 
than lose her honor. Nuno knew his 
daughter well. Although Don Tello 
pleaded with her and threatened her, she 
would not give herself to him. Feliciana 
begged him to remember his good name 
and his honor and not to force the girl. 

Sancho and Nuno, going to Don Tello, 
pretended that they had heard but could 
not believe that he had stolen Elvira away. 

i de Vega. By permission of the publishers, Charlw 

)mpany. Copyright, 1936, by John Garrett UnderbiU. 
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Don Tello pretended also that he was out- 
raged at such a story and would have 
whipped those who told such lies to de- 
fame his honor. But when Elvira entered 
the room, Don Tello flew into a rage and 
ordered Sancho and Nuno beaten to 
death. They fled for their lives. Don Tello 
then vowed that he w^ould force Elvira to 
submit to him or be killed. Again Sancho 
wanted to die, but once more Nuno per- 
suaded him that there was still hope. He 
sent Sancho and Pelayo to the court of 
Alfonso, King of Castile, for the king was 
a good man and well-knovm for his jus- 
tice in dealing with high and low alike. 

When the king heard Sancho’s story, 
he immediately vnote a letter to Don 
Tello, ordering him to release Elvira at 
once. Don Tello ignored the letter and de- 
clared that on his own land his people 
would do only his will. Pelayo assured 
Sancho that Don Tello had not yet pos- 
sessed Elvira, for he would have obeyed 
the king had his lust been satisfied. 
Sancho and Pelayo went again to the king, 
to tell him that Don Tello had not obeyed 
his orders. The king promised to go in 
person to Don Tello and force him to 
return Elvira to her father and husband- 
to-be. He intended to go in disguise, tak- 
ing with him only two attendants. 

Don Tello, filled with wild rage and 
passion at Elvira’s refusal to accept him, 
swore that he would take her by force. 
Nuno spoke with her through the bars 
of the room where she was confined and 
told her that Sancho had gone for help, 
and she promised again to die rather than 
lose her virtue. When Sancho and Pelayo 
returned with word that the king was 
sending help, Nuno was not much en- 
couraged, for he knew that Don Tello 


kept his^ castle well guarded and could 
not be overcome by just three men. What 
Nuno did not know was that the king 
himself was coming, even though Pelayo 
was hard put to it to keep the seaet. 

When King Alfonso arrived, he ques- 
tioned Nuno’s servants and was convinced 
that Sancho and Nuno told the truth. 
Then he went in disguise to Don Tello’s 
castle. There he was rudely received by 
that haughty nobleman. At last the king 
revealed himself and ordered Elvira 
brought before him. Elvira told her story, 
of her pure love for Sancho, of obtaining 
her father’s and Don Tello’s permission, 
of her seizure by Don Tello and his men, 
and finally of her lost honor. For Don 
Tello had carried out his vow. He had 
ordered her taken into a wood and there, 
even though she fought imtil she was 
weak, he had ravished her. She declared 
that she could never know joy again, for 
her honor was lost forever. 

The king ordered Don Tello beheaded, 
both for his treatment of the iimocent girl 
and for his failure to obey the king’s com- 
mand sent in his earlier letter. Although 
Feliciana pleaded for her brother, the king 
refused to be moved by her tears. Don 
Tello confessed that he deserved the 
penalty, for he had sinned twice, a^nst 
his own honor and against the king. Then 
the king pronounced his final sentence. 
He womd wed Elvira to Don Tello, then 
execute him. As his widow Elvira would 
inherit half his lands and gold. These 
would be her dowry when she married 
Sancho. Feliciana he would take to court, 
to wait on the queen until a noble hus- 
band could be secured for her. The peas- 
ants blessed the king’s wisdom and actions, 
for be had righted their wrongs. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Gregorio Martinez Sierra (1881-1947) 

Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: Spain 
First presented: 1915 

Principal characters: 

Sister Gracia 

Don Lorenzo, her influential father 
Maria Isabela, her worldly mother 
Sister Manuela, Mother Superior of the old men’s asylum 
Trajano, 

Gabriel, and 

Liborio, old men in the asylum 
Margarita, 

Candelas, and 
Quica, three unwed mothers 
Dr. Enrique, the physician at the maternity home 
Sister Cristina, Mother Superior of the maternity home 
Sister Diontsia, cook and housekeeper of the orphanage 
Felipe, a rebellious orphan 
Juan de Dios, a bullfighter from the orphanage 

Critique: 

Though perhaps less widely known 
and admired than the author’s Cradle 
Song, The Kingdom of God is in some 
respects an even more interesting play. 

Among its features are a large canvas and 
the wide range of its characterizations; 
but the chief source of its appeal is a 
vital theme, relentlessly pursued through 
three carefully presented scenes. This 
theme is illustrated in the career of Sister 
Gracia; it strongly asserts that mankind 
must not turn a deaf ear to the sufferings 
of the unfortunate, that the aged, the 
sinners, and the orphans make claims on 
the rest of humanity which can neither 
be denied nor evaded. The scenes of the 
play show three stages in Sister Gracia’s 
devotion to what she considers her duty. 

She appears first as a girl of nineteen, 
then as a woman of twenty-nine, and 
finally as an old woman of seventy. 

Though the vows of her particular sister- 
hood are not irrevocable, being renew- 
able annually, she feels bound to her 

THE K^GDOM OF GOD by Gregorio Martinez Sierra. Translated by Helen and Harley Granville- 
Barker. By^ permission of the publishers, E. P, Dutton & Co., Inc. Copyright, 1923, by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. Copyright renewed, 1951, by C. D. Medley, Executor of the Estate of Harley Graiiville-Barker. 


work by unbreakable threads of con- 
science and consecration. Her moving 
story is in the Maeterlinckian mold of 
quiet drama, *‘the theatre of kindliness,” 
which made the Spanish stage of the 
early twentieth century one of interna- 
tional importance. 

The Story: 

A beautiful young girl, daughter of a 
prominent family, Gracia had decided to 
renounce the world in order to enter the 
benevolent order of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Her first assignment was in a home for 
poverty-stricken old men. Among these 
aged pensioners, her favorite was Gabriel, 
formerly valet to her own grandfather; 
but she gave freely of her love and en- 
ergy to them all. Gradually she became 
well acquainted with Trajano, a super- 
annuated anarchist, and with Lihorio, a 
half-witted Cuban, whose only escape 
from melancholy was accomplished by 
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Gracia’s gifts of cigars and the personal 
attention she gave him. 

She found true happiness in this un- 
selfish service, but her family felt other- 
wise about her choice of a career. They 
thought that Gracia was wasting herself 
on old men who were dull and repulsive 
—her mother and sister did not see how 
she could bear to go near them. Visiting 
Gracia at the institution, they begged her 
to return home. Her father, whom Gracia 
dearly loved and respected, added his 
pleas; but the girl, though shaken by this 
emotional tug of war, still firmly declared 
that she must dedicate her life and happi- 
ness to help atone for the world s misery. 

Ten years passed. Gracia was no longer 
at the asylum for old men. Halfway 
through this period of time, she had been 
transferred to another institution, this one 
a maternity home for unwed mothers. 
Here her fidelity to her vows met a stem 
test, for Gracia found herself sorely tried 
by the confusion and heartbreak which 
she saw all about her. The outcasts of 
society to whom she tried to minister were 
all different— even though it was the same 
kind of misstep which had brought them 
to the home— and they reacted to her 
advances in ways which were painfully 
unpredictable. Some of the girls were 
incorrigible; Quica, for example, was a 
perennial visitor, shedding the reproaches 
of the good sisters as casually as a duck 
sheds water. Others were girls whose 
characters were fundamentally good, like 
the fiercely independent Candelas. Nei- 
ther Quica nor Candelas, however, pre- 
sented such a problem as the aristocratic 
and embittered Margarita, whose wall of 
resentment could no longer be pierced by 
any gesture of compassion or sympathy. 
In trying to cope with the hysteria of 
Margarita, Sister Gracia underwent such 
strain that she herself soon reached the 
verge of emotional collapse. 

At that point young Dr. Enrique, the 
physician at the home, decided that it 
was time to intervene. He had long loved 
Gracia in silence, respecting her vow, 
but now he urged her to marry him and 


leave an atmosphere which was proving 
so harmful to her. In becoming his wife, 
he pointed out, Gracia could take up an- 
other I'fe as selfless and charitable as the 
one she now led, but it would be in a 
domestic framework much more whole- 
some and natural. 

Gracia could not help recoil in o at the 
doctor’s sugsestion. Still' unner\^ed hy her 
ordeal with Margarita, she d'd not think 
it possible or seemly to speak of love amid 
such surroundings, and sbe repeated to 
the doctor those views on life and semce 
that she had expressed to her parents ten 
years before. As Dr. Enrique regretfully 
withdrew, she heard Candelas s'nging a 
ballad of love. Gracia could endure no 
more; frantically she rushed to Sister 
Cristina, her Mother Superior, and asked 
for a transfer, offering the reason that it 
was a matter of conscience. 

The years crept up on Sister Gracia, 
hut never again was she tempted to turn 
her back on the life which she had 
adopted. At seventy she was still battling 
the problems found in an imperfect 
world. By now she herself was a Mother 
Superior, in charge of an orphanage 
which was sadly neglected bv i's indif- 
ferent directors. Unperturbed, the old 
woman made the best of the situation. 
Aided only by the rather earthy Sister 
Dionisia, Sister Gracia s»^eered the insti- 
tution through one small crisis after an- 
other. Indignantly, she protected a small 
orphan from the mistreatment of h'S 
brutal employer, a drunken tailor. An- 
other situation involved two orphans, an 
older boy and a girl who had become 
sweethear's and were on the point of 
eloping. This affair of the heart was han- 
dled with an amused tolerance which 
softened— without completely disguis ng 
—the firmness of Sister Gracia’s decision 
that marriage must wait. 

Once in a while a colorful interlude 
would lighten the orphanage routine. One 
dav, to the great delight of the children, 
a former inmate of the orphanage came 
back to pay his respects. Now an aspiring 
bullfighter, Juan de Dios brought with 
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him the ears of his first bull; these, with 
a flourish, he presented to Sister Gracia. 
The latter managed a suitable response 
to this rather unexpected offering, though 
she could not resist adding to her expres- 
sion of gratitude a few gentle admoni- 
tions to the ebullient young man; then 
she was swept to the outside gate in tri- 
umph. It was a great occasion and the 
sister was moved by Juan's open pride 
in having been one of her foundlings, 
even if the bull's ears seemed a gift of 
rather dubious value. More to the pur- 
pose, she considered ruefully, was the 
young bullfighter's promise to buy a good 
dinner for the whole orphanage after his 
next victory. 

But Sister Gracia was soon brought 
back to everyday reality by a sudden 
revolt of the older bovs. Touched off by 
their meager fare and led by the fiery 
Felipe, the mutiny threatened to flare 
into real trouble as the rebels set off to 


steal good food and to break any heads 
or doors which they found in their way 
Undaunted, though hard pressed, Sist« 
Gracia rallied all her resources of au 
thority and faith. She commanded the 
bovs to return to their unpalatable soup 
and to be thankful for what they had. 
To Felipe she gave earnest assurances*-' 
God did not condone injustice, she told 
him, but the way to overcome injustice 
was through love. Finally she led the 
orphans in an inspired prayer, pledging 
them all to God's love. When they be- 
came adults, later, they must not allow 
children to be forsaken or mothers to he 
v^nronged, and they must help build on 
this earth the Kingdom of God. As the 
chastened children left the table, Sister 
Gracia offered additional counsel to the 
despondent Felipe. Men do not cry or 
complain, she told him. Even though 
they suffer, they must always work and 
hope. 
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KINGS IN EXILB 


Type of worh Novel 

Author: Alphonse Daudet (1840-1897) 

Type of plot: Political romance 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: Paris 
First ptihlished: 1879 

Principal characters: 

Christian II, exiled King of lUyiia 
Frederica, Queen of Illyria 
Prince Leopold, their son 
Elysee Meraut, the prince's tutor 
SipHORA Levis, Christian's mistress 


Critiqtie: 

More tragic than its successors. Kings 
in Exile is a forerunner of the highly 
imaginative and popular Graustarkian ro- 
mance. As a novd, this book is interesting 
and satisfying. Daudet’s style is a mar- 
velous combination of the simple and the 
grand, the archaic and the nev^r. 

The Story: 

When a revolution broke out in IIl 3 ^a, 
King Christian II and Queen Frederica 
fought bravely against the rebels, and 
after the story of the siege of Ragusa be- 
came knovm throughout Europe much 
was said about the wonderful bravery of 
the king. In reality, most of the credit 
for the defense of ihe city should have 
gone to Frederica, who was in every way 
a queen. Christian was a king who had 
never had any great desire to wear the 
crown or occupy the throne. 

At last the deposed rulers fled to Paris, 
where they took rooms in a hotel. There 
they were greeted by the Duke of Rosen, 
his son, and his daughter-in-law. Three 
years before, the duke, a former IHyrian 
minister, had been deposed by the king 
to placate the liberal elements of the 
country. Now he had come to ofiFer his 
services to his sovereign once more. They 
were accepted. 

The monarchs thought that their stay 
in Paris would be brief, that the new 
republic would soon collapse and the 
monarchy be restored. Accordingly, Fred- 
erica refused to unpack anything. There 


was an air of the temporary and transitory 
about their lodgings. 

Later it became dear that the republic 
would last and that the monarchy was 
doomed. Frederica resigned hersell to a 
long exile from Illyria. The royal family 
purchased a house and setded down to 
wait. As time passed, Christian became 
more and more a frequenter of Parisian 
theaters and caf^s until his activities were 
known all over the city and the subject 
of much conversation and scandal. The 
Duke of Rosen^s daughter-in-law became 
his mistress. 

Following the recommendations of two 
priests, the queen had engaged a tutor 
for the young prince. He was Elys^ 
M6raut, who was supposed to teadi the 
prince all that he would need to know 
to be a good sovereign. But die prince 
was not particularly intellectual. Further- 
more, his father did not encourage the 
lessons, for he had given up all hope of 
ever regaining his lost dirone; in fact, he 
was glad to escape the req)onsibiiities of 
the crown. 

Although the Duke of Rosen tried to 
do his b^ widi the royal finances, the 
monarchs were, in reality, bankrupt. 
Ely$6e discovered that fact when he 
learned that the king was selling decora- 
tions, citations, and military orders to 
cover his debts. When the queen learned 
of the situation, she consulted the duke, 
who admitted that he had been using hk 
own funds to support die monarchs in 
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a regal style. She forbade him to con- 
tinue his expenditures and the household 
took on an air of austerity. 

In the meantime the king had given 
up his mistress and had become enamored 
of S6phora Levis, die wife of Tom Levis, 
a broJcer who posed as an Englishman 
and who had made a fortune out of cater- 
ing to the whims and needs of exiled roy- 
alty. S6phora did not love the king. She 
promised him, however, that she would 
become his mistress after he had abdicated 
his throne. She wished to show him, she 
insisted, that she loved him for himself 
and not for his tide. In reality, S^phora, 
Levis, and one of the king's councillors 
were involved in a plot to profit hand- 
somely by Christian's abdication, for the 
Illyrian met had offered the king a large 
private fortune if he would renounce the 
dirone for himself and his descendants. 

At first the king was unwilling to ab- 
dicate because he enjoyed too much the 
privileges of royalty wimout being willing 
to assume the responsibilities of his po- 
sition. But at last he gave S^phora a tide 
and promised her diat he would give up 
his daim to die throne, Elys^, learning 
of his intention, notified die queen. She 
and Leopold went at once to the king's 
room, where he had just signed the act 
of remmdation. After informing him of 
a plan to invade Elyria, a plot hitherto 
kept from the pleasure-loving monarch, 
Frederica threatened to jump from the 
window widi her child unless Christian 


destroyed the document he had signed 
The king yielded to her desperate de^ 
mands. 

But the invasion attempt failed, for 
the niyiian authorities had been warned 
in advance of die conspirators in Paris. 
Frederica came to the conclusion that 
there was only one course for Christian 
to take; he should abdicate in favor of 
his son. The king signed an act of abdi- 
cation by which die young prince became 
King Leopold V of Illyria and Dalmatia. 

Meanwhile a feeling very dose to love 
had grown up between the neglected 
queen and the loyal tutor. One day, while 
the prince and Elys4e were shooting at 
a mark in the garden, Leopold was acci- 
dentally wounded in one eye. The queen, 
in sorrow and anger, banished the tutor, 
and he went back to his dingy apartment 

Frederica took her son to consult a 
famous Parisian oculist. The doctor told 
her that the prince had lost the sight of 
one eye, that he would certainly lose the 
sight of the other eye, and that an oper- 
ation was impossible because it would 
imperil his life. The queen was in despair. 

A short time later ^e heard that Elys^ 
M6raut was (fying. As he lay on his death- 
bed, he heard the door open. Then there 
came to him a familiar voice— the voice 
of the young King Leopold, whom the 
loyal monarchist had loved. Frederica had 
brought him to see his old tutor. Elys4e 
M6raut died a happy man. 
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KING^S ROW 


Type work: Novel 

Author: Henry Bellamann (1882-1945) 

Type of plot: Social criticism 
Time of plot: Late nineteenth century 
hoccde: The Middle "West 
First published: 1940 

Principal characters: 

Parbis Mitchell, of King's Row 

Drake McHugh, Parris' friend 

Randy Monaghan, who married McHugh 

Cassandra Tower (Cassie), Parris' friend 

Elisb Sandor, newcomer to King's Row, Parris* friend 


Critique: 

Although Parris Mitchell is the hero of 
this novel, the story is also that of his 
home town, King's Row. For the struggle 
is always between Parris and the town. 
Life in King's Row is more tragic than 
happy, and Henry Bellamann has vividly 
depicted the town and its people. The 
result is an extremely skillful and moving 
story. 

The Story: 

Parris Mitchell lived vrith his German- 
bom grandmother. Speaking English 
with a decided accent, he seemed dif- 
ferent from the other boys his own age, 
and he was, consequently, much alone. 
He had only a few friends. There was 
Jamie Wakefield, whom Parris liked but 
who made him feel imcomfortable. 
There was Ren6e, with whom he went 
swimming and experienced his first love 
affair. Ren^e suddenly moved away. 
Later Cassandra Tower gave herself to 
him. Although he always remembered 
Rente, he was also in love with Cassie. 
But his best friend was another orphan 
like himself, Drake McHugh, a young 
idler whose life was almost completely 
concerned with women. 

Parris studied with Cassie's father, Dr. 
Tower, a mysterious figure in King's 
Row, but a doctor who other physicians 
admitted was superior to them in knowl- 


edge. Parris' grandmother, Madame von 
Eln, saw to it, too, that he studied the 
piano with Dr. Perdorff. His grand- 
mother arranged her affairs so that he 
could go to Vienna for his medical 
studies. 

He knew that his grandmother was 
dying because Cassie Tower told him so. 
Shomy after her death, Cassie herself 
died, mot by Dr. Tower, who later com- 
mitted suicide, leaving his money and 
property to Parris. Parris went to stay 
with Drake McHugh, who lived by him- 
self following the deaths of his aunt and 
uncle. Drake told Parris not to mention 
to anyone his connection with the 
Towers. No one knew why Dr. Tower 
had killed himself and Cassie. While 
going through Dr. Tower's papers, Parris 
discovered mat Dr. Tower had been hav- 
ing incestuous relations with his daugh- 
ter. 

While Parris was in Europe, Drake 
continued his life of pleasure. His 
romance with Louise (Jordon, daughter 
of a local doctor, was forbidden by her 
parents. Drake made plans to invest in 
a real estate development In the mean- 
time, he became friendly with Randy 
Monaghan, daughter of a railroad em- 
ployee. Then Drake's guardian ab- 
sconded with his money and he was 
left penniless. For weeks he haunted the 
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saloons and drank heavily. One morning, 
unkempt and weary, he went to Randy's 
home. Shortly afterward Randy's father 
got him a job on the railroad. One day 
he had an accident. Dr. Gordon was 
summoned, and he immediately ampu- 
tated both of Drake's legs. 

Meanwhile Parris had known nothing 
of what had happened to his friend, for 
Drake asked Randy and Jamie Wakefield 
not to mention his misfortunes in their 
letters to Parris. But after the accident 
Randy wrote to Parris, who answered 
and gave instructions for taking care of 
Drake. A short time later, Randy and 
Drake were married. Parris cabled con- 
gratulations and turned over the Tower 
property to them. 

With that money, Drake and Randy 
went into the real estate business. Then 
Parris came back to King's Row as a 
staflF physician at the insane asylum. 
Louise Gordon suddenly accused her 
father of having been a butcher, of 
having performed needless operations and 
amputations. When Mrs. Gordon called 
in Dr. Mitchell to attend Louise, he was 
advised by his superior, Dr. Nolan, that 
Louise would fall in love vdth him. In 
fact, local gossip was already linking 
Dr. Mitchell's name with Louise. 

Parris investigated Louise's charges and 


found them to be true. With that dis- 
covery, he realized that Drake's legs 
had been cut ofiF perhaps needlessly 
Parris told Randy that at the bottom of 
every tragedy in King's Row the hand 
of Dr. Gordon could probably be found. 
Drake and Randy made Parris a silent 
partner in their business. While he was 
away on another trip to Europe, a local 
newspaper published a story charging he 
had profited from the sale of land to^the 
hospital. Following the advice of Dr, 
Nolan, Parris kept silent and nothing 
came of the charges. 

Parris became friendly with EKse 
Sandor, whose father had bought his 
grandmother's house, and soon he was 
spending much of his time there. Then 
Drake McHugh became seriously ill, and 
it seemed clear that his illness resulted 
from the amputation, Parris knew that 
his friend had no chance to survive. 
Drake died several weeks later. 

Randy, only thirty-two years old, was 
a widow. She decided to sell the busi- 
ness and look after her brother Tod, who 
was mentally incompetent. Those hap- 
penings were all matters of concern to 
Dr. Parris Mitchell on the night he 
walked towards the Sandor home where 
Elise was waiting for him. 
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KIPPS 


Tyve of work: Novel 

Author: H. G. Wells (1866-1946) 

Tyfe of 'plot: Domestic romance 
Time of plot: Early twentieth century 
Locale: England 
First published: 1905 

Principal characters: 

Arthur Kipps, a simple soul 
Ann Pornick, a neighbor girl 
Helen Walsingham, a “lady” 
Mr. Chitterlow, Kipps' friend 


Critique: 

When H. G. Wells gave Kipps a sub- 
title, The Story of a Simple Soul, he sum- 
marized the novel briefly and concisely. 
Kipps was certainly simple, but he was 
also delightful. His rise in the world 
brought little change in his character, 
although he tried valiantly to make the 
change. Thus his downfall caused him 
little heartache and in one sense brought 
him happiness, for he could be himself 
at last. 

The Story: 

Young Arthur Kipps knew there was 
something mysterious about his birth, but 
his memories of his mother were so vague 
that they were all but meaningless. He 
knew only that she had gone away, leav- 
ing him in the care of his aunt and uncle 
and providing a small sum for his edu- 
cation. His was a bleak childhood spent 
in a wretched school in which he learned 
nothing. His vacations were dominated 
by his aunt’s notions of what was proper. 
His unhappy childhood was lightened 
somewhat, however, by his friendship 
with a boy of “low” class and the boy’s 
sister, Ann Pornick. One day he and 
Ann tore a sixpence note in two, each 
keeping a half. This was Kipps’ first 
venture in love, but it was short-lived. 
When he finished school he was appren- 


ticed to a draper. Soon afterward the 
Pomicks moved away and Ann went into 
domestic service. 

His life as an apprentice was as dull 
as his childhood. After seven years he 
was given a position in the firm at twenty 
pounds a year. He was engaged several 
times, that being the custom among his 
friends. But his next real infatuation, 
after Ann, was for Miss Helen Walsing- 
ham, a lady in the true sense. She taught 
woodcarving in a class he attended for 
self-improvement. Kipps felt keenly his 
ignorance about the ways of the world. 
Helen was so far above him in station 
that he could only stare at her in awe, 
for he could neither talk nor act in any 
way other than clumsily. 

But Kipps’ fortunes were soon to 
change. Through an accident he made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Chitterlow, a 
would-be plajrwright and actor. Because 
Chitterlow poured whiskey into Kipps 
at an alarming rate, the young man got 
drunk and stayed away from his resi- 
dence, which was also his business ad- 
dress, all night, and he found himself 
the next morning with a month’s notice. 
As he cursed himself for a fool, Chitter- 
low burst upon him again wdth news 
that a person answering Kipps’ descrip- 
tion was being advertised for by a solici- 
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tor. When Kipps investigated, he found 
that he had inherited a fortune, twelve 
hundred pounds a year and a handsome 
house, to be exact. He learned then that 
he had been the illegitimate son of a 
gentleman whose father would not let 
him marry Kipps' mother. Both his par- 
ents were dead, as was his grandfather. 
The old gentleman had relented before 
his death and left his fortune to his 
unknown grandson. 

Bewildered by his new wealth, Kipps 
could do nothing constructive for some 
time. He felt a great need for knowledge 
of things of which he was dismally igno- 
rant. He was besieged by requests for 
charity and by salesmen of all descrip- 
tions. Chitterlow persuaded him to buv 
a quarter interest in a play which he 
was writing, and his uncle invested 
money for him in all sorts of bargains 
in antiques which might one day be valu- 
able. 

Soon after he became wealthy Kipps 
met Helen Walsingham again. He felt 
as unsure of himself as ever, but there 
was a definite change in her attitude. 
Formerly she had been aloof; now she 
was warm and friendly. Before long she 
had maneuvered him into a proposal and 
agreed to teach him the things he needed 
to know in his new position. Kipps found 
himself scrutinized and instructed on 
every mo\*e he made, for Helen attempted 
to change his speech, his habits of dress, 
his social manners, and his attitudes. At 
first he was grateful, but although he was 
not aware of it, his infatuation was chang- 
ing to gloom. Helen even persuaded him 
to change solicitors and to give his busi- 
ness to her brother, who had a short time 
before opened an office. 

While visiting his aunt and uncle, 
Kipps met Ann Pornick again. She was 
not aware of his new fortune, even 
though he had recently seen her brother 
and told him the news. Pornick had 
turned Socialist, and his contempt for 
Kipps’ new wealth, coupled with jeal- 
ousy, had prevented his telling Ann of 


his old friend’s good luck. Ann, acting 
naturally with Kipps, made him yearn 
for the simple life he had once known. 
The fact that she was in service bothered 
his new feeling of class superiority, how- 
ever, and he tried to put her out of his 
mind. When he met her again, as a 
servant in the house in which he was 
a guest, he could control himself no 
longer. He threw caution and caste to 
the winds and asked her to marry him. 
She, having now learned of his position, 
protested feebly at the difference in their 
stations, but .soon succumbed to his pleas 
and married him. 

Their married life settled into the 
humdrum made necessary by idleness. He 
had let his fine house, and they prepared 
to build a home. Ann wanted a small 
house in which she could do her own 
work, but Kipps planned a larger one 
of about six rooms. But by the time the 
architect and Kipps’ uncle finished with 
him, he found himself committed to a 
house of eleven bedrooms. Ann felt so 
inferior to him and longed so much for 
a simpler life that she often wept, Kipps 
felt the same longings but, convinced 
that he ought to live well and in society, 
did not identify them as such. 

An abrupt change took place in their 
lives when he learned from Helen Wat 
singham that her brother had used Kipps’ 
money for speculation and had lost every- 
thing before fleeing the country. Expect- 
ing to be penniless again, Kipps and Ann 
were satisfied when they learned that they 
still had about four thousand pounds, 
perhaps more. He fulfilled an ambition 
of some duration by opening a little 
bookshop. He knew nothing about books 
but he prospered enough to meet their 
now simple wants. The unfinished man- 
sion was sold, and the happy couple 
settled down to a simple life that pleased 
them both. Then Chitterlow hit a stroke 
of luck and sold his play in which Kipps 
had bought a quarter interest. The play 
was a huge success, and Kipps collected 
many times his original investment of 
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“menVn ^sented him with a son, 

KiS joy waswerflowing Although he 

S Imost as rich as he had been when 


he had his twelve hundred a year, he 
longed no more for self-improvement. He 
thought himself the happiest man aKve, 
Who knows? Perhaps he was. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE 


Type of v?orh Drama 

Author: Francis Beaumont (1584?-1616) 

Type of plot: Mock-heroic comedy 
Time ofpht: Early seventeenth century 
Locale: England and Moldavia 
First presented: c. 1607 

Principal characters: 

George, a London greengrocer 
Nell, his wife 

Ralph, an apprentice to George 
Venturewell, a London merchant 
Jasper Merrythought, his apprentice 
Master Humphrey, a slow-witied youth 
Luge, Venturewell^s daughter 
Merrythought, a carefree old gentleman 

Critique: 


Francis Beaumont, die son of a knight, 
could well have been cruel in a dramatic 
treatment of the workaday citizens of Lon- 
don, but in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, he reveals, beneath the hilarious 
burlesque of the plot, a warm sympathy 
for and a large understanding of the Lon- 
don lower middle classes, as represented 
by George, the greengrocer, his wife Nell, 
and Ralph, their apprentice. An outstand- 
ing feature of the play is the farcical au- 
dience participation. This device, a 
startling innovation in 1607, survives to 
the present day in semi-dramatic situa- 
tions of broad humor. The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle was probably written 
under the influence of the keen interest 
taken by the literate of James Ts time in 
Spanish prose fiction; surely Beaumont 
had heard of, if he had not read, 
Cervantes' Don Quixote, echoes of which 
mark the play. 

The Story: 

A production in a London theater was 
abruptly interrupted when George, a 
greengrocer, declared that he wanted to 
see a new Idnd of play, one in which the 
common man of London was glorified. 
Sitting beside him in (he audience, 
George's wife Nell further suggested that 
there be a grocer in the play and that he 
kill a lion with a pesde. the indulgent 
speaker of the prologue agreed to these 


demands after George had offered his own 
apprentice, Ralph, to play the part of 
the commoner-hero. So the play began. 
For presuming to love Luce Venture- 
well, the daughter of his master, appren- 
tice Jasper Merrythought was discharged. 
Old Venturewell had chosen Master 
Humphrey, a foolish young citizen, for 
his daughter, but Luce, in league with 
Jasper, told the gullible Humphrey that 
to win her love he must abduct her 
and take her to Waltham Forest, where 
she planned to meet Jasper. (In the audi- 
ence, Nell, the grocer's wife, commented 
that Humphrey was a fine young man,) 
In a grocer's shop Ralph read a chival- 
lic romance and, yearning for the olden 
times, determined himself to become a 
knight-errant. He enlisted his two ap- 
prentices, Tim and George, to be his foik; 
the one, his squire; the other, his dwarf. 
Dubbing himself The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, Ralph explained the 
rules of knight-errantry to his amused 
followers. (Nell, pleased with Ralph's 
first appearance on the stage, clamored 
for his immediate return.) 

In the meantime Jasper went home 
and collected his patrimony— all of ten 
shillings— from his indigent but carefree 
father, old Merrythought. Mrs. Merry- 
thought, sick of hard times, packed her 
few valuables into a small chest and, vsdth 
her younger son, Michael, left home to 
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seek a better fortune. (In the pit, George 
and Nell grew impatient for the reap 
pearance of Ralph, their prodigious ap 

^^Timpie-minded Humphrey told old 
^/enturW^ell of Luce’s whimsical condi- 
tions for their marriage, and the old man 
consented to the plan. 

Mrs. Merrythought and Michael, trav- 
eling afoot, arrived in Waltham Forest. 
While resting, they grew frightened and 
ran away when Ralph, as the Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, appeared widi his 
retainers. (George and Nell, from their 
places at the edge of the stage, shouted 
a welcome to Ralph.) Ralph, assuming 
that Mrs. Merrythought had fled from 
some evil knight, followed her in order 
to rescue her from her distress. J^per, 
arriving in the forest to meet Luce, picied 
up the casket containing Mrs. Merry- 
thought’s valuables. (Nell, scandalized, 
declared that she would tell Ralph what 
Jasper had done.) 

When Mrs. Merrythought reported her 
loss to Mph, he, in extravagantly courte- 
ous language, promised to assist her in 
regaining her v^uables. (George and Nell 
commended themselves for having trained 
such a polite and virtuous apprentice.) 

Humphrey and Luce came also to the 
forest, where they found Jasper waiting. 
Jasper, after thrashing Humphrey sound- 
ly, departed with Luce. (George and 
Nell, sorry for Humphrey, offered to call 
back Ralph to fight Jasper. The protests 
of the theater boy notwithstanding, the 
grocer and his wife wanted to change the 
plot to see Jasper properly punished.) 
Ralph immediately abandoned his search 
for Mrs. Merrythought’s valuables and set 
out after the runaways. Overtaking them, 
he challenged Jasper in the language of 
knight-errantry. (Nell, at this juncture, 
exhorted Ralph to break Jasper’s head.) 
Jasper, taking Ralph’s pestle from him, 
knocked down the Knight of the Burning 
Pesde. (George tried to explain Ralph’s 
defeat by saying that Jasper was endowed 
with magical powers.) 

Ralph, his retainers, Mrs. Merry- 


diought, and Michael put up for the night 
at the Bell Inn in Waltham. When they 
mistook the inn for a castle, the inn- 
keeper indulgently joined them in their 
make-believe. 

Humphrey, meanwhile, had returned 
to old Venturewell, to whom he com- 
plained of his treatment at the hands of 
Jasper. Irate, Venturewell went to old 
Merrythought and threatened to kill Jas- 
per. (George and Nell at diis point were 
so taken with the plot of the play that 
they believed it to be real.) Old Merry- 
thought, carefree as usual, paid no heed 
to Venturewell’s vengeful threats. 

That night, while Luce was asleep in 
Waltham Forest, Jasper decided to test 
her love for him. Drawing his sword, he 
aroused the girl with threats that he in- 
tended to kill her because her father had 
discharged him. (Nell excitedly urged 
George to raise the London watch, to 
prevent what appeared to her to be cer- 
tain violence.) As Luce trustingly sub- 
mitted to Jasper’s threats, Venturewell, 
Humphrey, and their men appeared and 
rescued her. Jasper, hopeful that he might 
somehow explain his behavior to Luce, 
followed them. 

Next morning, at the Bell Inn, Ralph, 
unable to pay the reckoning, was threat- 
ened by the landlord. (George gave Ralph 
twelve shillings so that he could pay.) 
Mrs. Merrythought and Michael, dis- 
enchanted, went home. But Ralph, still 
in search of romantic adventure, was di- 
rected by the innkeeper to a barber shop 
in the town, where, he said, a giant 
named Baibaioso committed enormities 
every day. (At this point Mrs. Merry- 
thought returned to the stage, only to be 
dragged off by George and Nell, wbo 
could not wait to see Ralph’s fight with 
the barber.) 

Ralph, after challenging the barber to 
mortal combat, knocked him down. While 
he begged for mercy, Ralph directed his 
retainers to liberate the barber’s victims. 
One was a knight whose face was cov- 
ered with lather. Another was a man on 
whom the barber had done minor surgery. 
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As other victims appeared, the barber was 
spared on the condition that he no longer 
subject humans to such indignities. 
(George and Nell beamed with pride at 
Ralph’s conquest of the giant Barbaroso, 
and Nell allowed Mrs. Merrythought and 
Michael to appear on the stage.) 

Mrs. Merrythought despaired because 
she was unable to get old Merrythought 
to have a serious thought. (Nell, furious 
at the old man’s carefree indifference, 
ordered a beer to calm her temper. Then 
the action of the play became somewhat 
too pedestrian for the tastes of George and 
Nell. The couple next requested that 
Ralph be involved in a truly exotic ad- 
venture.) 

Ralph suddenly found himself an 
honored guest at the court of Molda- 
via. Courteously rejecting Princess Pom- 
piana’s favors, he declared that he was 
promised to Susan, the daughter of a cob- 
bler in London. (George gave Ralph a 
handful of small coins to distribute as 
largess to the royal household. Nell com- 
mended Ralph’s loyalty and patriotism in 
preferring a London girl to a princess of a 
foreign land.) 

Luce, meanwhile, was confined to her 
room with the prospect of marriage to 
Humphrey in diree days’ time. Mrs. 
Merrythought sought aid, unsuccessfully, 
from old Venturewell. Venturewell re- 
ceived a letter of repentance from Jasper, 
allegedly written by the youth as he lay 
dying of a broken heart, with the request 
that his body be conveyed to Luce. Hard 
upon the letter came a coffin, which was 
carried to Luce’s room. Jasper, quite alive, 
sprang from the coffin, made explanations 
to Luce, placed her in the coffin, and had 


it removed from the room. He hid in the 
closet. Venturewell, still vengeful, or- 
dered the coffin to be delivered to old 
Merrythought, who by that time was 
penniless, although still merry. (George 
no respecter of plot, demanded that Ralph 
appear again.) Ralph, in the guise of May- 
lord, presented the month of May to the 
city of London, 

Jasper, meanwhile, covered his face 
with flour and, appearing as a ghost, told 
old Venturewell that he would never see 
his daughter again. Thoroughly fright- 
ened and repentant of his past actions, the 
old man thrashed Humphrey, who had 
come to see Luce, and sent him away. 
(George and Nell, their interest flagging, 
demanded diversion in which Ralph 
would be the center of attention.) Ralph 
appeared as a highly efficient captain lead- 
ing a parade of London volunteers. 

The coffin containing Luce was de- 
livered to old Merrythought, who con- 
tinued to be indifferent. When Jasper 
appeared and revealed Luce’s presence, 
the young people prevailed upon old 
Merrythought to take back Mrs. Merry- 
thought and Michael. Venturewell, still 
mindful of Jasper’s ghost, told old Merry- 
thought that he forgave all Jasper’s trans* 
gressions. Jasper and Luce then confronted 
Venturewell, who offered them his bless- 
ings. (George and Nell, unaware of 
dramatic proprieties, asked for the stage 
death of Ralph so that the play could end 
properly.) Ralph, with a forked arrow 
through his head, delivered an absurd 
speech about Princess Pompiana and 
Susan. (Highly pleased with the sad end- 
ing, Nell invited the audience to partake 
of tobacco and wine at her house.) 
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THE KNIGHTS 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Aristophanes (c* 448-385 B.C.) 

Type of pht: Political satire 
Time of plot: Fifth century B.C. 

Locale: Athens 

First presented: 424 B.C. 

Prindpcd characters: 

Dbmus, a slave master, a personification of the Athenian people 
Demosthenes, slave of Uemus 
Nicias, another slave 

Cleon the Paphlagonian, a favorite slave and a personification 
of the Athenian tyrant 
A Sausage-seller, later called Agoracritus 

Critique: 


In 426 B.C., Cleon, tyrant of Athens, 
accused Aristophanes of fraudulently us- 
ing the privileges of his citizenship. In 
this play, presented two years later, the 
playwright attacked and ridiculed his 
powerful enemy, whom he presents as a 
fawning slave to his master but insolent 
and arrogant to his fellow slaves. As 
political satire, the play is one of wit and 
wisdom. Aristophanes^ message is that as 
long as men will not look h^ond their 
noses, they will continue to sell each 
other short, never realizing that at the 
same time Aey are giving themselves the 
shortest weight. 

The Story: 

Demus, a selfish and irritable old man, 
a tyrant to his slaves, had purchased a 
tanner, who was nicknamed the Paph- 
lagonian, This slave, a fawning, foxy 
feUow, quickly ingratiated himself with 
his new master, to the dismay of all the 
other slaves in Demus’ household, Demos- 
dienes and Nicias in particular. Be- 
cause of the Paphlagonian’s lies, Demos- 
thenes and Nicias received many flog- 
gings. The two at one time considered 
running away, but decided against this 
course because of the terrible punish- 
ment they would receive if caught and 
returned to their owner. They dso con- 
sidered suicide, but in the end they de- 
cided to forget their troubles by tippling. 
Going for the wine, Nicias found the 
Paphlagonian asleep in a drunken stupor. 


While the drunken man slept, Nicias 
stole the writings of the sacred oracle 
that the Paphlogonian guarded carefully. 
In the prophecies of the oracle, Demos- 
thenes and Nicias read that an oakum- 
seller should first manage the state’s 
affairs; he should be followed by a sheep- 
seller, and he in turn should be followed 
by a tanner. At last the tanner would 
be overthrown by a sausage-seller. 

As they were about to set out in search 
of a sausage-seller, a slave of that butcher’s 
trade came to the house of Demus to sell 
his wares. Nicias and Demosthenes soon 
won him over to their cause, flattering 
him out of aU reason and assuring him 
that his stupidity and ignorance fitted 
him admirably for public Efe. 

When the Paphlagonian awoke, he 
loudly demanded me return of the oracle’s 
writings. The Sausa^Seller, however, 
was able to outbaw him. Spectators 
became invdved. Some of the citizens 
protested against the Paphlagonian’s un- 
just accusations of the Sausage-Seller. 
Others claimed that the state was fall- 
ing into ruin while this shameless name- 
calling continued. Others accused the 
Paphlagonian of deafening all Athens 
with his din. The Sausage-Seller accused 
the Paphlagonian of cheating everybody, 
A few citizens gloated that someone even 
more arrogant and dishonest than the 
Paphlagonian had been found in the per- 
son of the Sausage-Seller. Others feared 
that this new demagogue would destroy 
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all hope of defending Athens from her 
enemies. 

While the citizens clamored, the Sau- 
sage-Seller and the Paphlagonian con- 
tinued to out-boast, out-shout, and out- 
orate each other. The Sausage-Seller said 
that he would make meatballs out of the 
Paphlagonian. Demus* pampered slave 
threatened to twitch the lashes off both 
the Sausage-Seller^s eyes. Demosthenes 
broke in to suggest that the Sausage-Seller 
inspect the Paphlagonian as he would a 
hog before butchering it. 

At last both began to clamor for 
Demus, asking him to come out of his 
house and decide the merits of their 
claims. When he answered their calls, 
both boasted of a greater love to do him 
service. Convinced by the assurances of 
the Sausage-Seller, Demus decided to 
dismiss the Paphlagonian and demanded 
that his former favorite return his seal oi 
office. Both continued their efforts to 
bribe Demus for his favor. At last the 
rivals ran to consult the oracles, to prove 
to Demus the right of their contentions. 


Each brought back a load of prophetic 
writings and insisted upon reading them 
aloud to Demus. In their prophecies 
they continued to insult one another, at 
the same time flattering Demus. The 
Sausage-Seller related a dream in which 
Athena had come dovinn from Olympus 
to pour ambrosia upon Demus and the 
sourest of pickles upon the Paphlagonian. 

Demus sent them off on another fool- 
ish errand, laughing meanwhile because 
he had duped both of them into serving 
him. But at last the Sausage-Seller con- 
vinced the Paphlagonian that he had the 
right of stewardship by the word of an 
ancient oracle in whom both believed. 
Having won his victory, the Sausage- 
Seller, now calling himself Agoracritus, 
began to browbeat his new master and 
to accuse him of stupidity and avarice. 
He boasted that he would now grow 
wealthy on bribes the Paphlagonian had 
formerly pocketed. To show his power, 
he ordered Cleon the Paphlagonian to 
turn sausage-seller and peddle tripe in 
the streets. 
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THE KREUT2ER SONATA 


Tyfe of work: Novel 

Author: Count Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910) 

Type of flot: Social criticism 
Time of 'plot: Late nineteenth century 
Locale: Russia 
First published: 1889 

Principal characters: 

Vasyla Pozdnishef, a Russian aristocrat 
Mme. Pozdnishef, his wife 
Trukhashevsky, lover of Mme. Pozdnishef 


Criiicjuei 

This book has been much misunder- 
stood as representing Tolstoy ^s own views 
on marriage and the relationships of the 
sexes in Russian society. Actually, the 
story is the confession of an insane man 
who had murdered his wife in a fit of 
jealousy brought on by his insanity. Most 
important, however, is the Christian as- 
pect of sexual morality which underlies 
the book. Explaining his novel, Tolstoy 
said that he wanted to do away with 
the false conception that sexual relation- 
ships were necessary for health, to bring 
to public attention the fact that sexud 
immorality was based in part on a wrong 
attitude toward marriage, and to restore 
the birth of children to a proper place 
in the sphere of marriage. 

The Story: 

One spring night a railway train was 
speeding across Russia. In one of the 
cars a sprightly conversation about the 
place of women, both in public and in 
the home, was in progress among a group 
of aristocrats. One of the listeners finally 
broke into the conversation with the 
statement that Russians married only for 
sexual reasons and that marriage was a 
hell for most of them unless mey, like 
himself, secured release by killing the 
other party to the marriage. With that 
remark he left the group and retired to 
his own seat in the car. Later on he 
told his story to his seat companion. 

His name was Pozdnishef and he was a 
landed proprietor. As a young man he 
had learned many vices, but he had al- 


ways kept his relationships with women 
on a monetary basis, so that he would 
have no moral responsibility for the im- 
fortunates with whom he came in con- 
tact. His early life had taught him that 
people of his class did not respect sex. 
The men looked on women only in terms 
of pleasure. The women sanctioned 
such thoughts by openly marx)nng men 
who had become libertines; the older 
people by allowing their daughters to be 
married to men whose habits were known 
to be of a shameful nature. 

At the age of thirty Pozdnishef fell in 
love with a beautiful woman of his own 
class, the daughter of an impoverished 
landowner in Penza. During his en- 
gagement to the girl he was disturbed 
because they had so little about which 
to converse when they were left alone. 
They would say one sentence to each 
other and then become silent. Not know- 
ing what should come next, they would 
fail to eating bonbons. The honeymoon 
was a failure, shameful and tiresome at 
the beginning, painfully oppressive at 
the end. Three or four days after die 
wedding they quarreled, and both real- 
ized that in a short time they had grown 
to hate each other. As the monms of 
marriage passed, their quarrels grew more 
frequent and violent. Pozdnishef became 
persuaded in his own mind that love was 
something low and swinish. 

The idea of marriage and sex became 
an obsession with him. When his wife 
secured a wet-nurse for their children, he 
felt diat she was shirking a moral duty 
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by not nursing her offspring. Worse, 
Pozdnishef was jealous of every man who 
came into his wife^s presence, who was 
received in his home, or who received a 
smile from his wife. He began to sus- 
pect that his wife had taken a lover. 

The children bom to Pozdnishef and 
his wife were a great trouble to him in 
other ways as well. They were continu- 
ally bothering him with real or fancied 
illnesses, and they broke up the regular 
habits of life to which he was accustomed. 
They were new subjects over which he 
and his wife could quarrel. 

In the fourth year of their marriage, 
the couple had reached a state of com- 
plete disagreement. They ceased to talk 
over anything to the end. They were 
almost silent when they were alone, much 
as they had been during their engage- 
ment. Finally the doctors told the woman 
she could have no more children with 
safety. Pozdnishef felt that without chil- 
dren to justify their relations, the only 
reason for their life together was the other 
children who had been bom and who 
held them like a chain fastening two 
convicts. 

In the next two years the young 
woman filled out and bloomed in health, 
after the burden of bearing children was 
taken from her. She became more attrac- 
tive in the eyes of other men, and her 
husband^s jealousy sharply increased. 

Mme. Pozdnishef had always been in- 
terested in music, and she played the 
piano rather well. Through her musical 
interest she met a young aristocrat who 
had turned professional musician when 
his family fortune had dwindled away. 
His name was Tmkhashevsky. When he 
appeared on the scene the Pozdnishefs 
had passed through several crises in their 
marriage. The husband had at times 
considered suicide and the vrife had tried 
to poison herself. One evening, after 
a violent scene in which Pozdnishef had 
told his wife he would like to see her 
dead, she had rushed to her room and 
swallowed an opium compound. Quick 


action on the part of the husband and a 
doctor had saved her life, but neither 
could forget her desperate attempt. 

One evening Tmkhashevsky came to 
Pozdnishef's home in Moscow. He and 
Mme. Pozdnishef played during the 
evening for a number of guests. The 
first piece they played together was Bee- 
thoven's Kreutzer Sonata. The first 
movement, a rapid allegro, worked upon 
the highly-strung emotions of the hus- 
band until he began to imagine that there 
was already an understanding between 
the musician and his wife. The idea ob- 
sessed him so that he could hardly wait 
until the other man was out of the house. 
Never in his life had music affected Poz- 
dnishef in that manner. Between it and 
his jealousy, he was almost violently 
insane. 

Two days later Pozdnishef left Moscow 
to attend a meeting. He went away fear- 
ful of what might happen while he was 
gone. On the second day of his absence, 
Pozdnishef received a letter from his wife 
saying that the musician had called at 
the house. 

Jealousy immediately seized the hus- 
band. He rushed back to Moscow as 
fast as carriage and trains could carry 
him. He arrived at his home after mid- 
night. Lights were burning in his wife's 
apartment. Taking off his shoes, he 
prowled about the house. He soon dis- 
covered the musician's overcoat. He went 
to the nursery and the children's rooms, 
but found eveiyone there asleep. Return- 
ing to his study, he seized a dagger and 
made his way to his wife's apartment. 
There he found his wife and the musician 
seated at a table, eating. He rushed at 
the man, who escaped by ducking under 
the piano and then out the door. Pozdni- 
shef, beside himself with anger and jeal- 
ousy, seized his wife and stabbed her. 
When she dropped to the floor, he ran 
from the room and went to his study. 
There he fell asleep on a sofa. 

A few hours later his sister-in-law 
awakened him and took him to see his 
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dying wife. Shortly afterward the au- 
thorities carried Pozdnishef away to 
prison. He went under police escort to 
Us wife's funeral. It was only after he 
had looked at the waxen face of the 
corpse that he realized he had committed 
a murder. Then, at his trial, Pozdnishef 
was found innocent because he had mur- 


dered while in the heat of anger at find- 
ing his wife unfaithful to him. 

Now judged insane, Pozdnishef de- 
clared that if he had it to do over, he 
would never marry. Marriage, he insisted, 
was not for true Christians with strong 
sensibilities and weak moral restraints. 
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KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 


Type of work: Novel 

Author: Sigrid Undset (1382-1949) 

Ty^e of Plot: Historical chionicle 
Time of plot: Fourteenth century 
Locale: Norway 
First published: 1920-1922 

Principal characters: 

Kius’nN Lavransdatter 

Lavrans Bjorgulfson, Kristin's father, owner of Jonmdgaard 

Ragnfrii) Ivarsdatter, Kristin's mother 

Ulvkild, and 

Ramborg, Kristin's sisters 

Erlend Nikulausson, owner of Husaby 

Simon Andresson, son of a neighboring landowner 

Lady Aashild, Erlend's aunt 

Nikulaus (Naakve), 

Bjorgulp, 

Gaute, 

Skule, 

IVAR, 

Lavrans 
Munan, and 

Erlend, sons of Erlend and Kristin 


Critique: 

Kristin Lavransdatter is a trilogy — 
The Bridal Wreath, The Mistress of 
Husaby, and The Cross — for which Sig- 
rid Undset received the Nobel Prize in 
Literature. Madame Undset's work is 
characterized by consummate artistry in 
her delineation of character, in her 
selection of detail, and above all in her 
ability to tell a story. These three novels 
laid in medieval Norway, a period little 
known to the general reader, make pos- 
sible the reader's acquaintance with 
many characters who lived long ago, 
but who faced many of the same great 
problems that the world knows today. 

The Story: 

Lavrans Bjor^fsSn and his wife 
Ragnfrid Ivarsdatter were descended 
from powerful landowners. Although 
Kristin had been bom at her father's 
manor Skog, she spent most of her child- 
hood at Jomndgaard, which fell to Lav- 
rans and Ragnfrid upon the death of 
Ragnfrid's father. Kristin's childhood 


was exceedingly happy. 

A second dau^ter, Ulvhild, was 
crippled at the age of three. Lady 
Aashild, a declared witch-wife, was sent 
for to help the child, Kristin became 
well acquainted with Lady Aashild that 
summer. 

When she was fifteen, Kristin's father 
betrothed her to Simon Andresson of 
Dyfrin. One evening Kristin slipped 
away to bid goodbye to a childhood 
playmate, Arne Gyrds5n, and on her way 
home Bentein, Sira Eirik's grandson, ac- 
costed her. She escaped after a fight 
with him, physically unharmed but men- 
tally tortured. Later that year Ame was 
brought home dead after having fought 
with Bentein over Bentein's sly insinua- 
tions regarding Kristin, Kristin per- 
suaded her father to put off the betrothal 
feast and permit her to spend a year in 
a convent at Oslo. 

Soon after entering the Convent of 
Nonneseter, Kristin and her bed-partner, 
Ingebjorg Filippusdatter, went into Oslo 
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to shop, accompanied by an old servant. 
When they became separated from the 
old man, they were rescued by a group 
of men riding through the woods. In 
that manner Kristin met Erlend Niku- 
lausson, the nephew of Lady Aashild. 
In July, Kristin and Erlend met once 
more at the St. Margaret s Festival and 
that night vowed to love each other. 
The following morning Kristin learned 
from Ingebjorg of Eline Ormsdatter, 
whom Erlend had stolen from her hus- 
band, and by whom Erlend had had two 
children. Later that summer, while visit- 
ing her uncle at Skog, Kristin and Erlend 
met secretly and Kristin surrendered to 
Erlend. During the following winter 
Kristin and Erlend managed to meet 
frequently. In the spring, Kristin told 
Simon of her love for Erlend and her 
desire to end their betrothal. He agreed, 
much against his will. Lavrans and Ragn- 
frid unwillingly accepted Kristin’s and 
Simon’s decision. 

When Erlend’s kinsmen brought suit 
for Kristin’s hand in marriage, Lavrans 
refused. During the winter Erlend and 
Kristin planned to elope to Sweden. 
While they were making their plans at 
Lady Aashild’s home, Eline Ormsdatter 
overtook them. Discovered by Erlend 
when she was trying to give poison to 
Kristin, she stabbed herself. Erlend and 
Sir Bjorn, Lady Aashild's husband, put 
her on a sled and took her south to be 
buried. Kristin returned home. 

The following spring Erlend’s rela- 
tives again made a bid for Kristin’s hand, 
and worn out with suffering — Ulvhild’s 
death and Kristin’s unhappiness — Lav- 
rans agreed to the betrothal. During Er- 
lend’s visit at Whitsuntide, Kristin be- 
came pregnant. On the night of the 
wedding Lavrans realized that Kristin 
already belonged to Erlend. He had 
given to Erlend what Erlend had already 
possessed. 

After her marriage Kristin moved to 
Erlend’s estate at Husaby. She was quick 
to notice the neglect everywhere evident. 
In the next fifteen years she bore Er- 


lend seven sons — ^Nikulaus, Bjorgulf, 
Gaute, the twins Ivar and Skule, Lav- 
rans, and Munan. At the same time she 
struggled to save her sons’ inheritance 
by better management of Husaby. But 
Erlend, intent on becoming a great man, 
sold land to pay his expenses and granted 
tenants free rent in exchange for supplies 
for his military musters. 

Simon Andresson who lived at Formo 
with his sister Sigrid and his illegitimate 
daughter, Amgjerd, made suit to Lav- 
rans for Kristin’s youngest sister, Ram- 
borg. The following year Lavrans died, 
followed two years later by Ragnfrid. 
Kristin’s part of the inheritance was 
Jorundgaard. 

There was much unrest in the country 
at that time. A boy, Magnus VII, had 
been named king of both Sweden and 
Norway, and during his childhood Er- 
ling Vidkunsson was made regent of Nor- 
way. When Magnus reached the age of 
sixteen, Sir Erling resigned and soon Nor- 
way had litde law or order. During those 
years of unrest Erlend conspired to put 
another claimant on the throne of Nor- 
way. Arrested, he was tried for treason 
by a king’s-men’s court Erlend came ofF 
with his life, but he had to forfeit all 
his lands. 

Erlend went with Kristin and his sons 
to Jorundgaard to live; but he cared 
litde for fanning or for the people of 
the dale, and the neighbors avoided 
Jorundgaard. As the children grew to 
manhood, Kristin became more fearful 
for their future. In her desire to further 
their fortunes, she and Erlend came to 
harsh words and she told him he was not 
a fit lord of Jorundgaard. He left her 
and went to Haugen, the farm where 
Lady Aashild had spent her last days. 
Kristin, although she longed to have Er- 
lend back, felt that she had been in the 
right and struggled along with the help 
of Ulf, a servant, to make Jorundgaard 
produce. 

The following vrinter her brother-in- 
law Simon died as a result of a cut on 
the arm, sustained while separating two 
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drunken fighters. Before he died, he 
asked Kristin to go to Erlend and settle 
their quarrel. Kristin promised to do so. 
Ramborg gave birth to her son six weeks 
early, and upon Simonas death named 
the child Simon Simonsson. 

Kristin kept her promise and went to 
Haugen to ask Erlend to return to 
Jorundgaard, but he refused. She stayed 
at Haugen that summer and dien re- 
turned home to her sons. Finding her- 
self again with child, she sent her 
sons to tell her husband. When the child 
was bom, Erlend still did not come to 
her. The child died before it was three 
months old. Soon thereafter, when 
Bishop Halvard came to the parish, Jard- 
tmd, Ulf*s wife, went to him and charged 
Ulf with adultery with Kristin. Lavrans, 
unknown to the rest of the family, rode 
to Haugen to get his father. Erlend re- 
turned immediately with his son, but in 
a scuffle in the courtyard he was wounded 
and he died. The same year Munan 
died of a sickness which went around the 
parish. Thus Kristin was left with rix 
sons, each of whom must make his way 
in the world. 


Ivar and Skule, the twins, took serv- 
ice with a distant kinsman. Ivar married 
Signe Gamalsdatter, a wealthy young 
widow. Nikulaus and Bjorgult enterrf 
the brotherhood at Tautra. Gaute fell in 
love with Jofrid Helgesdatter, heiress of 
a rich landowner. The two young people 
eloped and were not married imtil the 
summer after the birth of their child, 
Erlend. During that winter they lived 
at Jorundgaard and after their marriage 
Kristin relinquislied the keys of the 
manor to Jotrid. Lavrans took service 
with the Bishop of Skaalholt and sailed 
to Iceland. 

Kristin, who felt out of place in her 
old home after she was no longer mis- 
tress there, decided to go to Nidaros and 
enter a convent. In the year 1349, after 
Kristin had been in the cloister for about 
two years, her son Skule went to see 
her. From him she received the first 
news of the Black Plague. The disease 
soon engulfed the whole city, carried off 
her two sons in the convent, Nikulaus 
and Bjorgulf, and finally caused Kristin's 
own death. 





THE LADY FROM THE SEA 


Ty^e of work: Drama 
Author: Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) 

Type of plot: Psychological realism 
Time of plot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: A small town in northern Norway 
First presented: 1889 

Principal characters; 

Doctor Wangel, a physician 
Eixida, his second wue 


Boletta, and 
Hilda, Lis daughters by a 
Abnholm, a schoolmaster 
Lyngstrand, a sculptor 
A Stranger 

Critique: 

The Lady from the Sea was the first 
of the psy^ological dramas written by 
Ibsen, who had formerly devoted himseft 
almost entirely to sodd critidsm. Here 
the characters are not merely part of a 
class, for they are strongly and finely 
drawn in their own right. Also, there are 
two subplots, another departure from the 
great dramatist’s usual style. Technically, 
the play does not measure up to the per- 
fection of the sodal dramas, largely be- 
cause the treatment of his material was 
new to Ibsen. The story is intensely mov- 
ing, however, and wormy of the attention 
of all readers. The drama was published 
in 1888, prior to its first presentation. 

The Story: 

There was no real affection between 
Ellida Wangel and her two stepdaughters, 
Boletta and Hilda. She had married their 
father. Doctor Wangel, several years be- 
fore, soon after the death of his first wife. 
He had met Ellida in the seacoast town 
in which she lived, a town she loved be- 
cause it was near the sea. In fact, the sea 
seemed to dominate her whole hfe, and 
she felt stifled in her new home, which 
was surrounded by mountains. 

Amholra, Boletta's former tutor, paid a 
visit to the Wangel home. He had luiown 
and loved Ellida before her marriage to 
Doctor Wangel, but she had refused his 
suit because, as she told him, she was 


former marriage 


betrothed to another. As the two former 
friends talked, a traveling sculptor, Lyng- 
strand, stopped to tell them of a group he 
hoped to model. Lyngstrand had been at 
sea and there had met a sailor who told 
him a strange story. The sailor had mar- 
ried a woman who had promised to wait 
for him, but three years ago he had read 
that his wife had married another man. 
The sailor had told Lyngstrand that his 
wife was still his, that he would have her 
even though she had broken her vows. 

This strange tale moved Ellida, seemed 
even to frighten her. Her moodiness fol- 
lowing the telling of the story made her 
husband believe she was unhappy because 
she was away from the sea, and he offered 
to move his family to the seashore so that 
Ellida could reg^ her peace of mind. 
But Ellida knew that this move would not 
bring ber happiness, while it would make 
him and the girls unhappy to leave their 
home. And so she told him the real cause 
of her misery. 

Some years before she had come under 
the spell of a sailor whose ship was in 
port for only a few days. He too loved 
the sea and seemed to be part of it. In- 
deed, he and Ellida seemed to be animals 
or birds of the sea, so closely did they 
identify themselves with the vast waters. 
Then the sailor murdered his captain, for 
a reason unknown to Ellida, and he was 
forced to flee. Before he left, he took his 
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ring and one from her hand, joined 
them together, and threw them into the 
sea. He told her that his act joined them 
in maniage and that she was to wait for 
him. 

At the time she seemed to have no will 
of her own in the matter, but to be com- 
pletely under his spell. Later she regained 
her senses and wrote to tell him that 
all was over between them, that the join- 
ing of the rings was not a lasting bond. 
But he ignored her letters and continued 
to write that he would come back to her. 

Ellida told her husband that she had 
forgotten the sailor until three years ago, 
when she was carrying the doctor^s child. 
Then, suddenly, die sailor seemed very 
close to her. Her child, who lived only a 
few months, was bom— or so she believed 
—with the eyes of the stranger. She bad 
felt such guilt that from that time on 
she had not Hved with her husband as 
his wife. The anguish she had suffered 
was affecting her mind and she feared 
that she would go mad. She loved her 
husband, but she was drawn to the man 
of the sea whom she had not seen in 
ten years. 

Doctor Wangel, trying to comfort his 
wife, was also worried ^out her sanity. 
One day a Stranger appeared in their 
garden. He was the sailor, come to claim 
Ellida. He told her that he had come to 
hold her to the vow she had taken years 
before. Ellida said that she could never 
leave her husband, but the Stranger would 
not listen. Then the doctor told the 
Stranger that he would never allow his 
wife to leave him, that the Stranger could 
not force her to go against her will. The 
Stranger said that he would never force 
her, but she would come to him of her 
own free will. Those words, of her own 
free will, seemed to fascinate Ellida, She 
repeated them over and over and gained 
strength from them. The Stranger left, 
saying that he would return for her answer 
the next night and telling her that if she 
refused to join him, she would never 
see him again. 


Ellida begged her husband to save her 
from the Stranger. He tried to persuade 
her that her mind had been conditioned 
by the story of the sailor and his unfaith- 
ful wife that Lyngstrand had told her. 
He reminded her also that the sailor did 
not even look as she had remembered 
him. But Ellida would not be comforted. 
She told her husband that there was only 
one way she could ever make the right 
decision and save her sanity. The doctor 
must release her from her marriage vows, 
not by divorce but only by a verbal release. 
Then she would be free to choose between 
her husband and the Stranger. She said 
that she had never been free. First she 
had been under the will of the Stranger, 
then under the will of her husband. 

The doctor refused her request because 
he thought he must save her from the 
Stranger and from herself. He felt that 
the Stranger had an evil influence over 
his wife, and he wanted to save her from 
disaster. He promised her, however, that 
after the Stranger left, he would release 
her from her vow to him and give her 
the freedom she wished. 

The next night the Stranger came 
again, as he had promised, and Ellida and 
her husband met him in the garden. 
When the Stranger asked Ellida to come 
with him of her own free will, the doctor 
ordered the Stranger to leave the country 
or he exposed as a murderer. The Stranger 
showed them a pistol which he said he 
would use to take his own life rather than 
give up his freedom. 

Then Ellida told her husband again 
that he must release her from her marriage 
vows, for although he could keep her 
body tied in this place he could not fetter 
her soul and her desires. Seeing that she 
was right and that his refusal would drive 
his vrife out of her reason, the doctor 
told her that he would release her from 
her bargain with him. She saw that he 
loved her enough to put her happiness 
above his ovm. She turned to the Stranger, 
who was pleading with her to leave with 
him on the ship standing offshore, and 
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told him that now she could never go 
with him. The Stranger, realizing that 
there was something between these two 
that was stronger than his will, left them 
after promising never to return again. 

Elhda assured her husband that her 
mind was whole once more and that she 
would never again long for the Stranger 
or the sea. The unknown no longer had 
a power over her, for at last she had made 
a decision of her own free will. Because 


she had been free to choose or reject the 
fascination of the Stranger, she had found 
the will to reject him. Now she could go 
with her husband and live again as his 
wife. She knew too that she could win 
his daughters to her and think of them 
as her own. Ellida would never again feel 
like the wild, eager birds of the sea. She 
would bind herself forever to the land, 
and in her bondage she would find 
freedom. 
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LADY INTO FOX 


Tyfeofworh Novelette 
Atttltor: David Garnett (1892- ) 

Type of plot: Fantasy 
Time of plot: 1880 
Locale: England 
First published: 1923 

Principal characters: 

Mr. RicHAHn Tbbrick 
Silvia Fox Tebrick, his wife 


Critiqtie: 

Lady Into Fox is a story in which its 
author, like Coleridge in The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner, attempts to make 
the unreal seem probable. Perhaps many 
a bridegroom, and as suddenl^has found 
himself married to a vixen. jHbe book is 
fantasy, but fantasy written with scrupu- 
lous regard for realistic detail. So far as 
the hookas underlying meaning is con- 
cerned, the reader may make whatever 
interpretation he will. It is first of all an 
entertaining story. 

The Story: 

Silvia Fox married Richard Tebrick in 
1879 and went to live with him at Ry- 
lands, near Stokoe, Oxon. The bride 
was oddly beautiful, a woman with small 
hands and feet, reddish hair, brownish 
skin, and freckles. Early in the year 
1880, while the two were still very 
much in love, Silvia accompanied her 
husband on a walk. Hearing the sounds 
of a hunt, Mr. Tebrick pulled his bride 
forward to get a good view of the hounds. 
Suddenly she snatched her hand away 
and cried out. Beside him on the ground 
where his wife had stood Mr. Tebrick 
saw a small red fox. 

Even in her changed form, he could 
still recognize his wife. When she began 
to cry, so did he, and to soothe her he 
kissed her on the muzzle. Waiting until 
after dark, he buttoned her inside his 
coat and took her home. First he hid her 
in the bedroom; then he announced to 
the maid that Mrs. Tebrick had been 


called to London. When he carried her 
tea to the bedroom and found his poor 
fox trying to cover herself with a dressing 
gown, he dressed her properly, set her up 
on some cushions, and served her tea, 
which she drank daintily from a saucer 
while he fed her sandwiches. 

Because the dogs had all that time 
been making a clamor, he went out into 
the yard and shot them. Then he dis- 
missed the servants and retired to bed, 
sleeping soundly with his vixen in his 
arms. The next morning their daily 
routine started. First he would cook 
breakfast; later he would wash and brush 
his wife. Next they would eat break- 
fast together, the same food Silvia had 
enjoyed before her transformation. Once 
he started reading to her from Clarissa 
Harhwe, but he found her watching a 
pet dove in its cage nearby. Soon Mr. 
Tebrick began to take his vixen out- 
doors to walk. On such occasions her 
chief joy was chasing ducks near the 
pond. 

One day after tea she led him to the 
drawing-room with gestures that showed 
she wished him to play the piano. But 
when she continued to watch the bird, 
he freed the dove from its cage and tore 
his wife's picture into bits. He also 
found himself disgusted by the way 
she ate a chicken wing at the table. One 
night she refused to share his bed and 
pranced about the room all night. 

The next morning the poor husband 
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tried an experiment. From town he 
brought her a basket containing a bunch 
o£ snowdrops 3nd b - dead rabbit. Silvia 
pretended to admire the flowers; but 
when her husband left the room pur- 
posely, she devoured the rabbit. Later 
she repented and showed by motions that 
she wanted him to bring out the stereo- 
scope so that she could admire the views. 
She refused to sleep with him again that 
night. Next day she pulled off her 
clothes and threw them into the pond. 
From that time on she was a naked 
vixen, and Richard TTcbrick drank fre- 
quently to drown his sorrows. 

At last Mr. Tebrick decided that to 
avoid scandal he must move to another 
location with his vixen, and he chose 
the cottage of Nanny Cork, Silvia's old 
nurse, as his place of retreat. He drove 
over in a dog cart with his wife iii a 
wicker basket on the seat beside him. 
The best feature of their new home was 
a walled garden in which the fox could 
enjoy the air without being seen, but 
she soon began to dig under the walls 
in her attempts to escape. Once, thwarted 
in an attempt to escape, she bit her hus- 
band on the hand. Finally he gave his 
vixen her freedom, and allowed her to 
run wild in the woods. 

Stricken with grief over the loss of his 
wife, Mr. Tebrick hired a jockey named 
Askew to follow the hunts and report 
on the foxes killed. He shot two fox 


hounds who strayed on his land. 

One night Mr. Tebrick heard a fox 
bark. He heard the barking again in the 
morning. His vixen had returned to lead 
him to her earth and proudly display 
her litter of five tiny cubs. Mr. Tebriclc 
was jealous, but at last he overcame his 
scruples and went each day to visit the 
young foxes. Able to identify the cubs 
by that time, he christened them Sorel, 
Kaspar, Selwyn, Esther, and Angelica. 
Of the whole litter, Angelica was his 
favorite because she reminded him of her 
mother. 

The Reverend Canon Fox arrived to 
visit Mr. Tebrick. After hearing Mr. 
Tebrick's story, the clergyman decided 
that the man was insane. As the cubs 
grew older, Mr. Tebrick spent most of 
his time in the woods, hunting with the 
vixen and her young by day and sleeping 
outside with them at night. Once he 
purchased and brought to 3iem a beehive 
of honey. 

One winter day Mr. Tebrick was out- 
side listening to me sounds of a hunting 
chase that ended at his own gate. 
Suddenly the vixen leaped into his arms, 
the dogs so close after her that Mr. 
Tebrick was badly mauled. Silvia was 
dead. For a long time Mr. Tebrick's 
life was despaired of; but he recovered 
to live to a hale old age, and may be 
still living. 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


of work: Poem 

Author: Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) 

Ty'pe of flot: Semihistorical romance 
Time of plot: Sixteenth century 
Locale: Scottish Highlands 
First fuhlished: 1810 

Frincipdl characters: 

James of Douglas^ a banished nobleman 
Ellen Douglas, his daughter 
Malcolm Gbaeme, loved by Ellen 
Rodekick Dhu, a rebel Highland chief 
James Fitz-James, a nobleman of royal birth 
Allan-Bane, a minstrel 


Critique: 

As the poet of Scottish history and 
legend Sir Walter Scott stands in a class 
alone. His poetry is in a sense painting, 
for his descriptions are so vivid and in- 
tense that his readers cannot fail to see 
the scenes he reveals to them. It is ob- 
vious that he loved the locale he described 
and understood the people who inhabited 
the wild Highlands. In The Lady of the 
Lake he ddved into Gaelic history, to 
retell a legend that had been popular for 
generations. The result was one of his 
best-known poems, loved by readers of 
all ages. 


The Story: 

As he followed a stag during a hunt, 
James Fitz-James became lost in the High- 
lands. He wandered around until he came 
to Loch Katrine, a beautiful lake sur- 
rounded by steep mountains. There he 
met the lovely Hlen, who told him that 
his coining had been foretold by Allan- 
Bane, an ancient minstrel who served her 
father. When she offered the hunter food 
and shelter for the night, Ellen did not 
volunteer to tell him her name or any- 
thing of her family history, and courtesy 
forbade his asking questions. Fitz-James 
was disturbed, however, because she bore 
such a marked resemblance to members 
of the Douglas clan, a family banished 
by the king. When he departed the next 
morning, he still knew nothing about the 
young girl whose beauty and grace had 
deeply touched his heart. 


Fitz-James was correct in his fear thai 
Ellen was of the Douglas clan. Her fathe: 
was James of Douglas, once a powerfu 
friend of the king, but now hunted anc 
with a price on his head. He and Ellei 
and his sister were protected by Roderid 
Dhu, a rebel against the king and th< 
leader of a large and powerful Highlanc 
dan. Roderick Dhu wanted Ellerfs hanc 
in marriage, but although she honorec 
him for the aid he gave her father shi 
detested him for his many cruel and merci 
less deeds. He killed and plundered a 
vwll, trying to avenge himself on the kinj 
and the Lowlanders who he felt ha< 
robbed him and his people of their lan< 
and wealth. Among the men he hate< 
was Malcolm Graeme, a young noblemar 
Ellen's former suitor, whom she lovec 
After Ellen's refusal of his proposal. Roc 
erick Dhu called his clan together to figh 
Malcolm and the other supporters of th 
king. His excuse was that he feared Mai 
colm would lead the king to the hidin 
place of Douglas, 

Like lightning, burning beacons an 
swift-riding messengers carried throug 
the Highlands word that the clan wa 
gathering. Young men left their bride 
at the church door and mere boys replace 
fathers who had died since the last gad 
ering. The women and children wei 
placed on a lonely and protected islan 
for safety, for a fierce and dangerous batd 
was to be fought. A hermit monk proph< 
sied that the party who spilled (he fir 
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foe’s blood would be the victor. The 
prophecy suited Roderick Dhu, whose 
men had seen a spy lurking in the moun- 
tains and even now had lured the stranger 
into paths which would lead him into 
a trap. He would be killed by Roderick 
Dhu’s men and thus the Highlanders 
would be assured of victory. 

James of Douglas left Ellen. Although 
he did not tell her his destination, ^e 
knew that he had gone to give himself 
up to the king in order to prevent the 
bloodshed of a great battle. Allan-Bane 
tried to cheer Ellen by telling her that 
his harp sang of glad tidings, but she 
would not hear him. As she sat grieving, 
Fitz-James appeared again. Ellen knew 
that he had been tricked by Roderick 
Dhu’s men, for no one could gain entrance 
to a place so hidden and secret without 
their knowledge. But Fitz-James, refusing 
to heed her warning, asked her to return 
to the court with him. She refused, tell- 
ing him of her love for Malcolm Graeme. 
Then Fitz-James gave her his ring which 
had been given to him by the king. He 
said the king owed him a favor and would 
grant any request made by the bearer of 
the ring. It would also promise a safe 
journey through the Lowlands to anyone 
wearing it. Fitz-James placed the ring on 
Ellen’s finger and then departed quickly. 

His guide led him through the moun- 
tain paths until they came upon a crazed 
woman who sang a warning song to Fitz- 
James. The guide thrust his sword into 
her. Fitz-James then killed the guide and 
returned to the side of the crazed woman 
who, before she died, told him that Rod- 
erick Dhu had killed her lover and caused 
her to lose her sanity. Fitz-James vowed 
that he would meet Roderick Dhu and 
avenge the woman. Having been warned 
by her as well as by Ellen, he was trav- 
eling cautiously when he stumbled on a 
guard stationed by a watch fire. The 
sentry called him a spy, wanted by Rod- 
erick Dhu, but offered him rest and 
safety, for the laws of the clansmen de- 
manded courtesy even to one’s enemy. 
The guard, after promising to lead Fitz- 


James safely through Roderick Dhu’s 
lines, kept his word, even though Fitz- 
James called Roderick Dhu a coward and 
a murderer. When they reached a place 
of safely, the sentry revealed himself as 
Roderick Dhu. His promise fulfilled, he 
then challenged Fitz-James to a duel. In 
personal combat Roderick Dhu proved 
the stronger, but Fitz-James, who was 
more skilled, overcame the rebel. Then 
Fitz-James blew his horn and called his 
men to carry Roderick Dhu to a prison 
cell. 

In the meantime James of Douglas 
went to the court to give himself up. 
First, however, he took part in some 
games being staged that day and won 
every event he entered. The whisper went 
through the crowds that only a Douglas 
could possess such skill and strength. 
Then Douglas offered himself to the king 
as a ransom for his friends and clansmen. 
When the king ordered him thrown into 
prison, the people sided with Douglas and 
would have risen against the king. Doug- 
las quieted them, for he wotild not act 
against his monarch, and allowed him- 
self to be taken. The king sent messengers 
to the Highlanders with word that there 
was no need to fight; Douglas had sur- 
rendered and Roderick Dhu was a pris- 
oner. 

Ellen and Allan-Bane went to the court 
to seek the release of her father. The ring 
given her by Fitz-James afforded her 
safety along the way. Before news came 
that a truce had been arranged, Allan- 
Bane went to Roderick Dhu’s cell and 
sang to hini of a fierce hatde that had been 
fought. Roderick Dhu died with a smile, 
for he believed that his clansmen had 
fought bravely. 

Ellen prepared for her audience with 
the king. Fitz-James went to her quarters 
to conduct her to the court, hut when 
they arrived she noted that everyone 
bowed before Fitz-James. It was not un^ 
then that she knew Fitz-James was in 
reality the king. He told her to claim the 
favor promisea by the ring, but there 
was nothing she could ask. The king had 
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already restored her father to favor and 
Roderick Dhu was dead, so that she could 
not plead mercy for him. She tried to stam- 
mer something about Malcolm Graeme, 
but the king read her heart and called 


Malcolm to her side. He forgave Malcolm 
for trying to aid the rebels and redeemed 
the ring Ellen wore by joining her with 
her beloved. 



LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 


Type of work: Drama 

Author: Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) 

Tyfe of flot: Comedy of manners 
Time of flot: Nineteenth century 
Locale: hondon 
First fresented: 1892 

Princifal characters: 

Lady Windermere, a proper woman 
Lord Windermere, her husband 
Lord Darlington, a man about town 
Mrs. Erlynne, an adventuress 


Lord Augustus LortoNj 

Critique: 

TOs play is noted for one of the 
wittiest and best constructed first acts in 
the history of drama. The exposition, 
terse and interesting, leads inevitably to 
the scene in which Lady Windermere 
threatens to strike with a fan her own 
mother, whose true relationship she does 
not know. The plot of the drama is dated 
today, but it still conveys, to an amazing 
degree, Wilde's centrd idea that the 
“good woman" often costs a great deal 
more than she is worth. 

The Story: 

On her birthday Lord Windermere 
presented his wife with a very beautiful 
and delicately wrought fan with her 
name, Margaret, engraved upon it. She 
intended to cany the fan at a ball she 
was giving that evening, a ball to which 
everyone of importance in London had 
been invited. 

That afternoon the Duchess of Ber- 
wick called on Lady Windermere, to 
tell her friend of a rumored affair be- 
tween Lord Windermere and Mrs. Er- 
l 3 mne, a fascinating but notorious woman 
not received in the best houses. Accord- 
ing to the duchess' story, Lord Winder- 
mere had for some months been supply- 
ing Mrs. Erlynne with funds for her 
support, and the old dowager's sug- 
gestion was that Lady Windermere should 
take immediate steps to learn the relation- 
ship between the two. 

Lady Windermere was naturally upset. 
Determined to find out if there were 


, Mrs. Erlynne's fianc6 

any truth in the gossip, she opened her 
husband's desk. In a locked bank book, 
which she ripped open, she found evi- 
dence* of her husband's duplicity, a record 
of checks issued to Mrs. Erlynne over a 
long period of time. 

Angry and hurt at Lord Windermere's 
apparent failure to appreciate love and 
virtue, she turned on him the moment 
he appeared. His main concern was an- 
noyance that his wife had dared tamper 
with his property behind his back. He 
informed her that his relations 'with 
Mrs. Erlynne were perfecdy honorable, 
that she was a fine but unfortunate 
woman who wished to win the regard of 
sodew once more. Moreover, Lord 
Winaermere erolicidy ordered his wife 
to send Mrs. Erlynne an invitation to the 
ball. When Lady Windermere refused, 
her husband wrote an invitation. Angered 
at his act, Lady Windermere threatened 
to strike Mrs. Erlynne with the fan if she 
dared cross the threshold of Windermere 
House. 

But when Mrs. Erlyime appeared at 
the ball, Lady Windermere lost her reso- 
lution and let the fan drop to the floor. 
The guests, believing that Mrs. Erlynne 
had been invited by Lady Windemete 
herself, naturally acceptedf her. She was 
lionized by all the men, and the women, 
curious because of the many stories they 
had heard, wanted to see at first hand 
what she was really like. Among her 
fecial admirers was Lord Augustus Lor- 
ton, the Duchess of Berwick's disrepu- 
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table brother, to whom she had just be- 
come engaged to be married. Mrs. Er- 
lynne was not the only woman greatly 
admired that evening. Lord Darlington 
was persistently attentive to Lady Win- 
dermere. Mrs. Erlynne's presence at the 
ball having put Lady Windermere into 
a reckless mood, Lord Darlington suc- 
ceeded in persuading his hostess to leave 
her husband and come to him. 

After the guests had gone, Lady Win- 
dermere had a violent struggle with her- 
self, the outcome being a letter in- 
forming Lord Windermere that she was 
leaving his house forever. She gave the 
letter to a servant to deliver and left for 
Lord Darlington^s apartments. 

Mrs. Erlynne, who with Lord Augus- 
tus had remained behind to talk with 
Lord Windermere, discovered the letter 
Lady Windermere had written, and the 
thought of that lady’s rash act brought 
back old memories. Twenty years be- 
fore Mrs. Erlynne had written a similar 
letter to her husband, and had left him 
and their child for a lover who had de- 
serted her. Her years of social ostracism 
had made her a stranger to her own 
daughter. Perhaps, however, she could 
keep her daughter from making the same 
mistake. Lady Windermere should never 
feel the remorse that her mother, Mrs. 
Erlynne, had known. 

Mrs. Erlynne took Lady Windermere’s 
letter and hurried to Lord Darlington’s 
apartments, first persuading Lord Augus- 
tus to take Lord Windermere to his club 
and keep him there for the rest of the 
night. In Lord Darlington’s rooms, with- 
out revealing her identity, Mrs. Erlynne 
managed to persuade Lady Windemiere 
to think of her child and go back to her 
husband. Out of the depths of her own 
bitter experience, Mrs. Erlynne insisted 


that Lady Windermere’s first duty was 
not to her husband but to her child. 

As Lady Windermere was leaving, 
Lord Darlington returned, accompanied 
by Lord Windermere and Lord Augus- 
tus. Mrs. Erlynne, after hurrying her 
daughter to a waiting carriage, remained 
to face the gentlemen. It was an ordeal, 
for in her haste Lady Windermere had 
forgotten her fan and Lord Windermere, 
discovering it, became suspicious. Mrs. 
Erlynne appeared from behind a curtain 
with the explanation that she had taken 
the fan in mistake for her own when she 
left Windermere House. Her explanation 
saved Lady Windermere at the cost of 
her own reputation. Lord Windermere 
was furious, for he felt that he had in 
good faith befriended and helped a 
woman who was beneath contempt. Lord 
Augustus promptly declared that he could 
have nothing further to do with Mrs. 
Erl)mne. 

Lady Windermere alone defended Mrs. 
Erlynne. She realized at last that by some 
strange irony the bad woman had ac- 
cepted public disgrace in order to save 
the good one. Lord Windermere, know- 
ing nothing of what had happened, re- 
solved to learn the whole truth when 
Mrs. Erlynne arrived to return the fan. 
But the mother, not wanting to shatter 
Lady Windermere’s illusions, refused to 
reveal herself to the daughter. Wait- 
ing for Mrs. Erlynne outside the house, 
however, was Lord Augustus, who had 
accepted her explanation that his own 
interests had taken her to Lord Darling- 
ton’s rooms. Lord Windermere felt that 
Lord Augustus was marrying a very 
clever woman. Lady Windermere in- 
sisted that he was marrying someone 
rarer, a good woman. 
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THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING 

Tyfe of work: Drama 

Author: Christopher Fry (1907- ) 

Tyfe of flot: Poetic comedy 

Time of flat: About 1400 

Locale: The small market town o£ Cool Ckiy 

First presented: 1948 

Principal characters: 

Richard, an orphaned derk 
Thomas Mendip, a discharged soldier 
Hebble Tyson, mayor of Cool Clary 
Margaret Devize, his sister 
Nicholas, and 
Humphrey, her sons 
Alizon Eliot, betrothed to Humphrey 
Jennet Jourdemaynb, a witch 


Critiquet 

A poedc drama set in the late Middle 
Ages, The Ladys Not for Burning is a 
strange mixture of comedy and poetry. 
The excellent humor is in the lines of 
the play, however, as much as in the 
development of situation and plot. The 
discharged soldier, egoist and misan- 
thrope, is a character whom Shaw might 
have created, but the situation into which 
he projects himself is one of un-Shavian 
whimsy and symbolism. The pW has 
been successful here and abroad. Cnristo- 
pher Fry has restored poetry and humor 
to the modem stage. 

The Story: 

Thomas Mendip wanted to be hanged, 
but he could get no one to take an in- 
terest in his case because everyone in 
Cool Clary was interested in a witch who 
was accused of having turned old Skipps, 
the rag and bone man, into a dog. Thomas 
be^ed die mayor’s derk, Richard, to 
get him an audience with the mayor so 
that he could confess his crime. But Rich- 
ard had other things on his mind. The 
mayor’s nephew, Humphrey Devize, had 
been betrothed to Alizon Eliot, and the 
girl was due to arrive any minute. No 
one had time for a fool who wanted to 
be hanged. 

Alizon was one of six daughters whose 


father feared he had too many girls to 
marry off. He had placed Alizon in a 
convent, but after he had got rid of his 
other daughters easily enou^ he changed 
his mind about her and promised her 
to Humphrey. Humphrey’s brother Nich- 
olas had read in the stars that Alizon be* 
longed to him, however, and so he 
knocked his brother down, hoping to 
kill him and take Alizon for himself. 
Humphrey, although he was not dead, 
lay still. He had not knocked himself 
down and so he would not pick himself 
up. Their modier, Margaret Devize, sis- 
ter of the mayor, sometimes Aought 
moAerhood was too much for any wom- 
an. Since Ae hoys had Become untidy 
from lying in Ae rain and mud, Ae 
feared Humphrey’s unclean linens might 
discourage Alizon. 

When Mayor Hebble Tyson found 
Thomas waiting to be banged, he was 
very much upset. Hebble was a Ktde 
tirra of strangers dropping into town 
wiA such riAculous requests. It was all 
very irregular. Suspecting that someone 
was making a mockery of his auAorily, 
he threatened to have Thom|s tortured 
if he did not go away and stop his boAer. 
But Thomas held out for hanging or 
nothing. He confessed to killing oH 
Skipps and a worthless pander. He Ad 
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not expect to get the favor of hanging 
for noming; he knew the rules, all right. 

Thomas* interview with Hebble was 
interrupted by the announcement from 
Nicholas that a witch was waiting to 
see the mayor. Poor Hebble, upset at that 
news, insisted that he would not have 
his honor toyed with. 

The witch was young and beautiful. 
Her name was Jennet Jourdemayne, a 
wealthy young orphan whose property 
would be confiscated if she were con- 
demned for witchcraft. Jennet thought 
the accusations a joke, for she had been 
accused of turning old Skipps into a 
dog and of doing other evil deeds besides. 
She had come to Hebble for the protec- 
tion of his laughter at the crimes of 
which the mob outside accused her. 
Hebble, not amused, sent for the con- 
stable to arrest her. Thomas tried to divert 
attention from her to himself by insisting 
that he had murdered Skipps and the 
pander, but no one paid the least atten- 
tion to him. He even told all assembled 
that the end of the world would come 
that night. All he got for his pains was 
to be thrown into the cellar with Jennet, 
to await her burning on the morrow. 

Hebble and his associates had a prob- 
lem on their hands. Jennet would admit 
nothing and Thomas would not stop 
confessing. Thomas was a poor ex-soldier 
and Jennet had property; she had to be 
the guilty one. At last Hebble had an 
idea. They would leave the two together 
while he and the others listened at an 
open door. The two were brought forth 
from the cellar, Thomas still wearing 
thumb screws to make him stop confes- 
sing. Jennet told Thomas of her father, 
a scientist who had given his life to his 
dreams. She would have no such non- 
sense. Facts and facts alone would rule 
her life— until tomorrow, when she would 
be burned. Fancy and imagination, she 
said, had caused her present trouble. 
Overhearing this conversation, Hebble 
was convinced that Jennet was a witch. 
At any rate she was wealthy, and her 


property would go to the city when she 
was burned. 

From the conversation Hebble also 
learned that Thomas wanted to be hanged 
because he found life mean and dull. 
Therefore his punishment was to spend 
the night in joy and revelry at the party 
which would announce the betrothal of 
Humphrey and Alizon. Thomas would 
not agree to attend until Jennet was al- 
lowed to p to the party with him. Dressed 
in one or Margaret*s old gowns, she was 
sent to the party, where Humphrey, the 
bridegroom-to-be, no longer wanted Ali- 
zon. Since Humphrey would not claim 
her, neither would Nicholas, Unknown 
to them, Alizon had found that she loved 
Richard and that Richard returned her 
love. They slipped away and were mar- 
ried by the priest who had found Richard 
in the poor box when he was just a tiny 
baby. 

Unhappily for Thomas, he had fallen 
in love with Jennet and she with him. 
He had no wish to be in love; life was 
miserable enough. Jennet, on the other 
hand, did not want to renounce her fac- 
tual world for one of love and fancy. 
But Jennet knew now that Thomas had 
not committed murder, that he had 
heard the mobs accusing her of turning 
Skipps into a dog and said he murdered 
the ragman only to divert suspicion from 
her. Then Humphrey went to Jennet 
and offered to get her free from the 
charge of witchery if she would enter- 
tain him in her cell that night. Although 
her body loved the thought of living, her 
mind and heart rebelled, and she turned 
down his offer. She loved Thomas too 
much to take life at such a price. 

Fortunately for all, old Skipps was 
found alive. Hebble, still coveting Jen- 
net*s property, would not be satisfied, but 
a soft-hearted justice allowed Thomas 
and Jennet to slip out of town in the 
dark. Thomas hated to face living again, 
but he decided to forego the pleasure of 
dying for another fifty years and spend 
his time of waiting with Jeimet. 
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L»AIGLON 


Typ^ of V 70 rk: Drama 

Author: Edmond Rostand (1^68-1918) 

Type of plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: 1830-1832 
Locale: Austria 
First presented: 1900 

Principal characters: 

Franz, Duke of Reichstadt and Napoleon’s son, called DAiglon 

Emperor Franz, his grandfather 

Marie-Louise, Duchess of Parma, his mother 

Countess Camerata, his cousin 

The Archduchess, his aimt 

Prince Metternich, an Austrian statesman 

Seraphin Flambeau, one of Nawleon’s soldiers 

Count Sedlinskt, director of police 

Therese of Lorget, a French exile whom Franz loved 

Fanny Elssler, a dancer 


Critique: 

Edmond Rostand’s sympathetic treat- 
ment of sensitive people is as evident in 
his portrait of Napoleon’s idealistic hut 
hesitant son as it is in that of his ugly 
but unselfish Cyrano de Bergerac. 
UAiglon is a verse drama in six acts, 
much of which must be cut, because of 
time limitations, when the play is pre- 
sented on the modem stage. Eitiher way, 
in print or on the stage, VAiglon is an 
impressive play. Perhaps the reason 
Cyrano de Bergerac is better known is 
that the historical feeling is not there so 
binding, whereas in UAiglon the char- 
acter presented will always be known in 
history as the weak son of a dominant 
father. 

The Story: 

Marie-Louise, daughter of the Emper- 
or Franz of Austria, had rented a villa at 
Baden, near Vienna, for herself, her 
retinue, and her son Franz. Franz had 
been given the title of Duke of Reich- 
stadt by the Austrians as a sop to his 
feelings when they all but imprisoned 
him in that country to keep him from 
arousing the French to follow Napoleon s 
son as they had followed Napoleon him- 
self. 


Marie-Louise pretended a greater sor- 
row for her husband s death than she 
tmly felt; actually she would have been 
happy enough living again at the Aus- 
trian court 3 it had not been for Franz, 
whose sorrow was so deep that he took 
no interest in anything his mother sug- 
gested. 

Count Metternich was Franz’s oflSdal 
jailer, though such a term was never 
used. It was he who arranged the police 
guard, under Coimt SedKnsky, to spy on 
every move L’Aiglon made, Metternich 
allowed Franz to ride his horses where 
he would, but always there was an un- 
seen guard along. Mettermch also pro- 
vided tutors for the lad, but they were 
warned never to speak Napoleon’s name. 
Even the boy’s history lessons were given 
without mention of Napoleon’s exploits. 

L’Aiglon was then a frail, blond lad 
of eighteen. He was not strong, his 
cough leaving him strength only to ride 
the horses he loved and to find a way to 
learn his father’s history. But there were 
many people in Austria who were wilhng 
to baci his bid to return as Francois, 
Emperor of France. The Austrian soldiers 
in his regiment admired his spirit and 
were known to cry out, *T^ng live Na- 
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poleon!'' against the orders of those who 
wanted them to call out only, '*Long live 
the duke!” The French exiles, hoping 
against hope, noted in reports from Paris 
that all the theaters were running plays 
about Napoleon, and that there was a 
cry going up to take his ashes back to 
Paris. The tailor and the fitter L^Aiglon's 
mother brought from Paris turned out 
to be Bonapartists, the fitter being his 
cousin, the Countess Camerata. But the 
real history of his father he learned from 
a little dancer, Fanny Elssler, who mem- 
orized the stories of Napoleon's cam- 
paigns and recited them to him. 

A year later, after he had found a 
cache of books on Napoleon in Franz's 
room at Schoenbmnn, Mettemich al- 
lowed Franz to read all the books he 
pleased, but he set the guards even strong- 
er around the young duke. For a while 
he deprived Franz of Prokesch, a Bona- 
partist friend, but Franz's aunt, the arch- 
duchess, persuaded Mettemich to let 
Prokesch come back. In return she ex- 
acted a promise from Franz that he 
would ask the emperor, his grandfather, 
to let him go back to France before he 
made any odier plans with his friends. 

Franz and Prokesch began plotting, 
however, using wooden soldiers on a 
table top to map batde strategy. The sol- 
diers, which had been in Austrian col- 
ors heretofore, were now painted in 
French uniforms, exact to the last button. 
Mettemich surprised die boys while they 
planned their batdes and had the sol- 
ders thrown away. At the same time 
Franz realized that the lackey who had 
guarded him most was also a friend, a 
man who had been a foot soldier in Na- 
poleon's army for seventeen years. He 
had repainted the wooden soldiers and he 
raised the most hope in Franz's heart. 
Though Franz himself knew he was like 
a child with his nose pressed against a 
glass wishing for things in a store win- 
dow, Flambeau, the lackey, gave him 
enough confidence to vow that he would 
return to France. 


In the meantime Emperor Franz, hav^ 
ing come to Schoenbrunn, held an audi- 
ence for his subjects. In a grandfatherly 
way he granted many requests including 
one from his disguised grandson, who 
asked to go to his father's land. When 
Franz threw off his Tirolean disguise, the 
emperor closed the audience chamber. 
Just as Franz had persuaded his grand- 
father to let him go back to France as 
emperor, Mettemich appeared. He 
seemed to agree that Franz might rule 
in France, but he set up so many ob- 
stacles that Franz realized he had been 
tricked. 

That night Franz left one of his fa- 
ther's old tricorn hats on his table as a 
signal to Flambeau that he would enter 
the plot to return to Paris. Overjoyed at 
seeing the hat. Flambeau took off his 
lackey's suit to show his old French uni- 
form beneath. Mettemich, having come 
into the room with his private key, was 
almost persuaded by Flambeau that Na- 
poleon himself was sleeping in the next 
room. The shock of seeing the slender, 
trembling Franz instead of his heavy-set 
father appear was nearly as bad for Met- 
temich as it was for Flambeau. Flambeau 
escaped through a window. 

Then Mettemich tore Franz's pride to 
ribbons as he stood the boy in front of 
the mirror and pointed out how weak 
he looked, how feeble his brow and hands 
were, how like the Hapsburgs—but not 
at all like Napoleon. 

Mettemich gave a fancy dress ball in 
the Roman mins in the park at Schoen- 
bmnn. Among the costumed crowds it 
was easy for Franz's confederates, Flam- 
beau and Fanny Elssler, to have him 
change cloaks with his cousin, the Count- 
ess Camerata, who was dressed in a uni- 
form exactly like L'Aiglon's. While the 
ever-vigilant guards followed her, Franz 
went with Flambeau to Wagram Field, 
where horses were to be waiting for their 
escape. 

But they were early and the horses 
were not ready. Then, as Franz was get- 
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ting into his saddle to ride for the bor- 
der, he heard of a plot against him. 
Realizing that the killers would find the 
countess in his place, he started to turn 
back. The countess herself, having es- 
caped, came up begging him to flee. Too 
late he realized that the police had caught 
up with him. His fellow conspirators 
crept away, except for Flambeau, who 
killed himself rather than face a firing 
squad. As he was dying, Flambeau 
thought he was back in the thick of the 
battle fought on Wagram Field many 
years before. Franz, carrying on the pre- 
tense, told him where each regiment 
stood, which advanced, which won, how 
Napoleon raised his hand in sign of vic- 
tory. As Flambeau breathed his last, voices 
of Napoleon^s long-dead troops sounded 
across the field. Franz realized he would 
have to make a great sacrifice to match 
those the French soldiers had made there 
long ago. 

A short time later, as Franz lay on his 
deathbed, his family tried to keep from 
him the seriousness of his condition. He 


realized something was wrong when the 
archduchess got up from her own sick- 
bed to see him. When Franz and his 
aunt went into a smaller room for mass, 
the Austrian royal family gathered quiet- 
ly in his bedroom; it was the Austrian 
custom for the whole family to be pres- 
ent at a royal death. Prokesch came with 
the countess, bringing Th^rese, the litde 
French exile Franz loved. An old gen- 
eral, who had been the duke’s aide, 
watched at the door to see when Franz 
would partake of the Holy Bread, Then 
he opened the door quietly so the fam- 
ily could see the lad for the last time. A 
sob, escaping from Th^rese, reached the 
duke’s ears and he realized that his time 
had come. 

After sending away the Austrian fam- 
ily, but keeping the Frenchmen with 
him, Frangois, Prince of France, had the 
old general read to him the account of 
the christening in Paris of Napoleon’s 
son. With the Te Deum following that 
account, Frangois died. 
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LALLA ROOKH 


Type of work: Poem 

Author: Thomas Moore (1779-1852) 

Type of plot: Oriental romance 
Time of plot: c. 1700 
Locale: India 
First published: 1817 

Principal characters: 

Aurongzebe, Emperor of Delhi 
Lalla Rookh, Aurungzebe's daughter 
Feramorz, a young poet of Cashmere 
Abdalla, King of Lesser Bucharia 
Aliris, young King of Bucharia and Abdalla's son 
Fadladeen, diamberlain of the harem 


Critique: 

A fitting description of this romantic 
tale told in poetry and prose may be 
borrowed from Leigh Hunt^s description 
of the author of tlie piece. Hunt wrote 
that Moore’s 'Tace, upon the whole, is 
bright, not unruffled with care and pas- 
sion; but festivity is the predominant ex- 
pression.” Moore’s writing is festive with 
rich descriptions of persons and places; 
his style is graceful; his narrative is never 
broken. The romantic interest is admir- 
ably sustained, with continued humor, 
Fadladeen’s abilities as a pseudo-critic 
add to the real pleasure of the whole 
story. 

The Story: 

Aurungzebe, Emperor of Delhi, enter- 
tained Abdalla, who had recently abdi- 
cated his throne to his son Aliris and was 
on a pilgrimage to the Shrine of the 
Prophet. Aurungzebe had promised his 
daughter Lalla Roolch (Tulip Cheek) in 
marriage to Aliris. The lonely princess 
was to journey to Cashmere, where she 
and Aliris would meet and be married. 

Lalla Rookh’s caravan, of the finest 
and most comfortable equipment, was 
manned by the most loyal and efficient of 
servants, the entire cavalcade having been 
sent by Aliris to conduct his bride to him. 
Among the servants sent by Aliris was 
a young poet of Cashmere, Feramorz. 

Feramorz captivated all the women 
with his beauty and charming musical 
ability as he sang and recited to the ac- 


companiment of his kitar. Lalla Rookh, 
not immune, became enamored of the 
young poet. 

Fadladeen, the chamberlain traveling 
as Lalla Rookh’s protector, was a bump- 
tious, all-knowing, perspicacious author- 
ity on any subject: food, science, religion, 
and literature. And his criticisms were so 
detailed and harsh that the person being 
assessed was reduced to a virtual ignora- 
mus. He expressed himself freely after 
Feramorz told the tale of ^The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan”: Azim and Zelica 
were young lovers who lived in the prov- 
ince of Khorassan. After Azim went ofE 
to fight in the wars in Greece, Zelica 
was enticed into the harem of Mokanna, 
the ‘Veiled prophet of Khorassan,” in the 
belief that she would gain admission into 
Paradise; there she would be reunited 
with Azim, whom she believed killed in 
the Greek wars. Mokanna was a das- 
tardly, cruel ruler, who had gained the 
throne through his powers of magic. 
When Azim learned, in a dream, of 
Zelica’s plight, he returned to his coun- 
try to join the army of the veiled prophet. 
Discovering that his vision of Zelica’s un- 
happy state was true, he joined the troops 
of an enemy caliph and fought against 
Mokanna. 

Mokanna, defeated, committed suicide 
by plunging into a vat of corrosive poi- 
son. In her remorse for having become 
Mokanna's wife and by sadness in seeing 
her young lover but not being able to 
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be his, Zelica put on the veil of Molcanna 
and confronted the caliph's armv. Azim, 
mistaking her for Mokanna, killed her. 
The lovers exchanged vows of devotion 
and forgiveness as Zelica died. Azim grew 
old grieving by Zelica's grave, where he 
finally died after another vision in which 
Zelica appeared and told him she was 
blessed, 

Feramorz, unaccustomed to criticism, 
was taken aback by Fadladeen's reactions 
to this beautiful love poem. For Fadla- 
deen was caustic. He belabored the sub- 
ject of long speeches by the characters in 
the story; he contrasted Feramorz' poem 
with the fluency and tone of poems of 
other writers of the day; he analyzed the 
meter of specific lines in the poem. Fera- 
morz did not attempt another story for 
some days. 

Encouraged to sing by Lalla Rookh, he 
began his second poem only after an ap- 
pealing look at Fadladeen as he explained 
that this tale, “Paradise and the Peri," 
was in a lighter and humbler vein than 
the first: The Peri, wishing to be ad- 
mitted to Paradise, was told to bring as 
her passport the gift most treasured by 
heaven. Her first offering was a drop of 
blood from a dying Indian patriot; this 
imacceptable gift was followed by the 
last sigh of an Egyptian maiden as she 
died of grief at the loss of the lover whom 
she had nursed through the plague. Re- 
jected for this gift, the Peri was finally 
admitted to Paradise when she presented 
the penitential tear of a hardened crim- 
inal of Balbec. The criminal's tear had 
been shed as he heard a child's prayer. 

Fadladeen, even more outspoken in his 
critidsm of Feramorz' second story, com- 
bined petty sarcasm and scholarly jargon 
in his comments. He refused to be halted 
by Lalla Rookh. 

By the time the party had arrived in 
Lahore, Lalla Rookh realized that not 
only was she in love with Feramorz but 
also that the handsome singer was in love 
with her, and she resolved that he should 
not be admitted to her presence again. 
Although the heart she was to give to her 


bridegroom would be cold and broken, 
it must be pure. 

As they journeyed on, the travelers 
came upon the ruins of an ancient tower, 
a structure that aroused the curiosity of 
the entire group. Fadladeen, who had 
never before been outside Delhi, pro- 
ceeded learnedly to show that he knew 
nothing whatever about the building. De- 
spite Lalla Rookh's admonition that Fera- 
morz not be called to identify the ruins 
for them, he was brought before her. 

The tower, he said, was the remains of 
an ancient Fire-Temple, built by Ghe- 
bers, or Persians, of an old religion, who 
had fled to this site from their Arab con- 
querors in order to have liberty in a 
foreign country rather than persecution 
in their own land. This historical detail 
gave rise to Feramorz' third song, “The 
Fire-Worshippers": Hafed, the leader of 
the resisting Gheber forces in the moun- 
tains, fell in love with Hinda, the daugh- 
ter of the Arabian emir who had come 
to rout out the insurrectionists. Hafed, 
his identity concealed, gained access to 
Hinda's quarters and won her love before 
he was captured by the Ghebers. 

The Arabs defeated the Ghebers in a 
sudden attack, and Hafed sacrificed him- 
self on a funeral pyre. As Hinda was be- 
ing escorted back to her father's camp, 
she plunged into a lake and was drowned. 

Cm this occasion Fadladeen decided to 
forego criticism of Feramorz' tale, but 
to report the pofane reciting to Ahris. 
He hoped in this manner to bring about 
punishment for Feramorz and to secure 
for himself a place in Aliris' court. 

In the tranquil, beautiful valley of 
Hussun Abdaui, Feramorz sang his last 
song, *TTie Light of the Haram." This 
was an account of married love reconciled 
after a misunderstanding between hus- 
band and wife: 

The “light of the haram" was Sultana 
NourmahS, the favorite wife of the 
Emperor Sdim, son of the great Acbar. 
During the celebration of & Feast of 
Roses, Nourmahal quarreled with Selim. 
The couple's period of sadness and re- 
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morse because of their harsh words to 
each other ended when Nourmahal 
learned a magic song from an enchant- 
ress, Namouna. Masked, Nourmahal 
sang the song to Selim at the emperors 
banVet> and thev were reunited in un- 
dying love for each other. 

After considerable hardship the party 
crossed the mountains that separate Cash- 
mere from the rest of India. At a temple 
where they rested, the young Iciiig came 
to welcome his bride into his kingdom. 
Lalla Rookh, seeing his face full view 
for the first time, fainted. The kiiig was 
the young singer, Feramorz. Disguised as 


a poet. Aliris had traveled from Delhi 
with the party in order to win Lalla 
Rookh's love. 

Learning the real identity of the man 
whose songs he had criticized so causti- 
cally, Fadladeen recanted immediately 
and declared that Aliris was the greatest 
poet of all time. In his new position of 
prestige, bestowed on him by Aliris, Fad- 
ladeen recommended the whip for any- 
one who questioned Aliris' poetic ability. 

It was reported that to her dying day, 
Lalla Rookh never called the king by any 
name other than Feramorz. 
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L’AMOROSA FIAMMETTA 


Ty'pe of work: Novel 

Author: Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-1375) 

Ty^e of plot: Psychological romance 
Time of plot: Fourteenth century 
Locale: Naples 
Virst transcribed: 1 340- 1345 

Principal characters: 

Fiammetta, a lady of Naples (Maria d* Aquino) 
Panfilo, a poet (Boccaccio) 

Critique: 


In the tradition of the Italian masters 
of literature, Boccaccio found inspiration 
in the love of a lady. Unlike Petrarch and 
Dante, however, he pursued his lady to 
her bedchamber and entered upon a pas- 
sionate romance. She was Maria d' Aquino, 
rumored to be the daughter of King Rob- 
ert of Anjou. In her youth she had con- 
sidered a religious life, but her beauty 
drew many admirers who soon awakened 
her interest in more worldly matters. She 
was married, but she discovered that love 
outside the bonds of marriage had a de- 
lightful charm of its own. Boccaccio dis- 
covered her in church and ambushed her 
in her chamber while her husband was 
absent. Although she grew weary of him 
and took another lover, Boccaccio wrote 
UAmorosa Fiammetta pattly to argue that, 
in fact, it was he who left her. The novel, 
which presents little action, is distin- 
guished by its psychological revelation of 
rourteenth-centu^ life and manners. The 
study of Fiammetta, who is Boccaccio's 
Maria, reveals her as a passionate but 
sensitive woman, intelligent and fanciful. 
Despite Boccaccio's imitative style and his 
labored references to mythological figures, 
UAmorosa Fiammetta manages to present 
a realistic image of two lovers in four- 
teenth-cenmry Naples. 

The Story: 

Fiammetta had a dream that a serpent 
bit her while she was lying in a meadow 
and that, as darkness came, the wound 
festered and brought her close to death. 
When she woke she discovered that she 
had no injury and, failing to realize that 


the dream was a warning and a prophecy, 
she dismissed it from her thoughts. 

Fiammetta was admired by the ladies 
and gentlemen who sunounded her when 
she went to church on a certain festival 
day, but of all her admirers none struck 
her fancy until she saw a young gentle- 
man leaning against a marble pillmr of the 
church. The glances which she and the 
young man exchanged proved that the 
attraction was mutum. 

Fiammetta, realizing that she had been 
0’*ertaken by love, spent hours in her 
chamber picturing the yoimg man and 
hoping to see him again. As other chance 
meetings inaeased her interest in him, 
she became so disturbed and changed by 
love that her nurse commented on it and 
warned her of the dangers of passion and 
of betraying her husband. But Fiammetta, 
too much enamored of the young man 
to heed her nurse's warnings, imagined 
in a dream that Venus came to her and 
told her of the delight and power of love, 
urging her to ignore the nurse's warnings 
and to submit to love's promptings. 

Encouraged by her fond glances, the 
young man became familiar with Fiam- 
metta's friends and with her husband, so 
that he and Fiammetta might converse 
together and hide their love. The young 
man taught her by his example how to 
converse in the company of others so as 
to reveal their love only to each other, he 

f jretended to be telling of two Grecian 
overs, Fiammetta and Panfilo, in order 
to show how deeply his own passion 
moved him. Although Fiammetta herself 
g^ew adept at this word game, she knew 
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that their love could not forever be kept 
vi^ithin the bounds of reason. 

Despite Fiammetta's refusals, which 
Panfilo took as coy signs of encourage- 
ment, he finally gained what all lovers 
desire. He and Fiammetta spent innu- 
merable nights together, learning new de- 
lights of love. Nothing else mattered to 
Fiammetta. She thanked Venus for en- 
couraging her in love, and she laughed at 
other gentlewomen who imagined that 
thev knew what passion was. 

But there was to be an end to her hap 
piness. One night, while Fiammetta and 
Panfilo were together in her chamber, 
Fiammetta awoke to find Panfilo weep- 
ing. She hesitated to inquire into the 
cause of his distress for fear that he would 
reveal some other love for whom he was 
secretly longing. Pretending that she had 
not seen him weeping, she suddenly cried 
out as if in her sleep. When he wiped 
his tears and turned to her, she told him 
that she had suddenly feared that she had 
lost him. He answered that neither for- 
tune nor death could change his love for 
her; he then began to sob and sigh again. 
Answering her question concerning his 
sonow, Panfilo told her that he must 
leave Naples for four months because of 
his father's illness. 

Fiammetta argued that if he loved her 
he would not leave her. Now that she 
knew his love, she could not bear to part 
with it; as one so desperately in love, she 
deserved his presence more than his 
father did. She feared for his health and 
safety if he were to leave her. Finally, she 
concluded, a storm was coming; no man 
of sense would go out in such weather. 

In spite of her protests Panfilo insisted 
that it was his duty to see his dying 
father, but he assured her that he would 
return at the end of four months. After 
a long and loving farewell she accom- 
panied him to the gate. Then, overcome 
with sorrow, she fainted and had to be 
revived by her maid. 

During the first four months of Pan- 
filo's absence Fiammetta spent her days 


remembering the delights she had shared 
with him, wondering whether he was 
falling in love with someone else, count- 
ing the days and scolding the moon for 
being slow in its course, and imagining 
and dreaming that he had returned to her. 

Even the satisfaction of daydreaming 
was denied to Fiammetta when she 
learned from the conversation of a mer- 
chant that Panfilo was married. She was 
plunged into jealousy and grief, but as 
time went on she began to hope that Pan- 
filo might not find happiness with his 
wife; and she offered prayers to Venus 
asking that he be stricken again with love 
for her so that he would return. 

Fiammetta's husband noticed that she 
had lost her appetite and was having 
diflBculty sleeping. Ignorant of the cause, 
he at first had medicines prescribed for 
her and then took her on a vacation to 
some beautiful islands. But the medicines 
had no effect on her passion, and the is- 
lands only reminded her of the delightful 
times she had spent with Panfilo. Feasts 
and shows failed to please her, and she 
spent her days sighing and praying to the 
gods of love and fortune. 

From one of her servants Fiammetta 
learned that Panfilo was not married, as 
she had supposed from the merchant's 
tale, but was in love with a beautiful 
gentlewoman who loved him. Her misery 
intensified more than ever by this news, 
she found no comfort in her husband's 
loving and compassionate words, nor 
could her nurse bring her to her senses. 
She considered many ways of suicide, all 
of which seemed too painful or difficult 
to be considered. She then reasoned that 
if she killed herself she would never see 
Panfilo again. Finally, fearing that worse 
torments were to come, she attempted to 
leap from the house, but she was stopped 
by the nurse and other servants. 

After her nurse told her that Panfilo 
was returning to Naples, Fiammetta, for 
a time, hoped to see him again. But the 
rumor had confused her Panfilo with an- 
other man having the same name, and 
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Fiammetta was forced to realize that she 
had lost him forever. She compared her 
condition to that of other betrayed lovers, 
supposing herself to be more unfortunate 


than they. Finally she told her story in 
order that others might take it as an ex- 
ample of what misery may befall an am- 
orous gentlewoman. 
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THE LAST ATHENIAN 


Ty^e of work: Novel 

Author: Viktor Rydberg (1829-1895) 

Type of 'plot: Historical romance 
Time of plot: Fourth century 
Locale: Athens 
First published: 1859 

Principal characters: 

Chrysanteus, archon of Athens, a pagan and a philosopher 
Hermione, Chrysanteus’ daughter 
Peter, Bishop of Athens, enemy of Chrysanteus 
Annaeus Domitius, Roman proconsul at Athens 
Charmides, a young Epicurean, lover of Hermione 
Clemens, a young priest, foster son of Bishop Peter 


Critique: 

Rydberg has been translated into Eng- 
iish more than any other Swedish novd- 
jst of the nineteenth century. In addition 
to this historical novel dealing with the 
early history of Christianity, he wrote 
several non-fictional volumes about the 
Church Fathers and the history of Chris- 
tianity. The obvious doctrine of this 
novel is a strong plea for freedom of re- 
ligious conscience and worship. While it 
is a glorification of the Greek ideals of 
reason, wisdom, truth, and harmony, it 
is not an anti-Christian novel directed 
against the principles and ideals of Chris- 
tianity. It is really a thesis against bigot- 
ry, cruelty, and intolerance, as personified 
in the early leaders of the Church in 
Athens. 

The Story: 

Athens in the fourth century, during 
the reign of the Roman Emperor Con- 
stantins, was divided by three factions. 
Dominant among the three was one 
Christian faction headed by Bishop Peter 
of Athens. Opposing them, though less 
in number, was the faction which ad- 
hered to the heresy of Athanasius. The 
third faction was the group which still 
clung to the gods of ancient Greece and 
the reasonable philosophy of Plato. The 
last group was headed by Chrysanteus, 
archon of Athens and its richest citizen. 
Representing Rome in the city was An- 
naeus Domitius, the proconsul, who by 
traveling a middle path hoped to keep 


some semblance of order in and about 
the city. His efforts were hindered by the 
fact that Julian the Apostate was about 
to succeed Constantins as the emperor 
of Rome; Constantius, a Christian, had 
favored the non-Athanasian Christians, 
but Julian, who was a pagan, favored 
the people who clung to the old gods. 

Under the favor of Constantius, Bishop 
Peter and his followers practically^ ruled 
Athens and dictated orders to the pro- 
consul. When the Athanasians were ac- 
cused of killing Bishop Peter's father, a 
hermit who lived at the top of a pillar, 
Domitius turned over the troops of Rome 
to the bishop and discreetly left Athens 
to evade responsibility for what might 
happen. He did not want to take sides 
in die quarrel, and he feared that the 
hatred of the Christians might be turned 
against the pagar^, including Chrysan- 
teus. Domitius knew that if Constantius 
succeeded in retaining the empire, Chry- 
santeus' death would be of litde mo- 
ment; but if Julian were to succeed in 
becoming emperor, his old tutor, for 
Chrysanteus had been that, would be a 
very important person, one whom the 
proconsul did not want as a corpse about 
his neck. 

As Domitius feared, riot and slaughter 
broke out in Athens, for Bishop Peter 
turned the troops and his followers 
against the heretic Christians and against 
the pagans. Word came to Domitius at 
his country villa, however, that Julian 
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was emperor, Constantius having died. 
Domitius immediately went back to 
Athens with die news, arriving in time 
to prevent a Christian mob from enter- 
ing Chrysanteus^ dwelling to pillage and 
murder. Within a few hours the Roman 
troops, returned to the proconsuFs com- 
mand, restored quiet in Athens and pub- 
lished Julian's order that freedom of wor- 
ship and belief were to be accorded all 
men. Bishop Peter and his Christian fac- 
tion were reduced, to all appearances, to 
a position no better than that of any oth- 
er group. They were ordered to restore to 
the pagans all the temples they had taken 
over and to replace treasures they had 
plundered and destroyed. 

Actually, the bishop was more dan- 
gerous than ever. He had many spies 
within and without the city; he had, in 
addition, a large body of devoted and 
obedient fanatics at his call. Furthermore, 
he had as his foster son a young man 
who was actually Chrysanteus' long-lost 
son, Clemens. Reared as a Christian, the 
boy had become a priest. Through Clem- 
ens, Bishop Peter plotted to destroy 
Chrysanteus. The bishop also plotted to 
convert Hermione, Chrysanteus' daugh- 
ter, to Christianity, not through any pi- 
ous motives but simply to undermine the 
position of Chrysanteus and to secure 
his immediate wealth. 

Fate seemed to go against Bishop Peter 
when Chrysanteus discovered, quite by 
chance, that Clemens was his son and 
that Bishop Peter was an escaped slave 
who had once belonged to the household 
of Chrysanteus. The bishop was thrown 
into prison by the archon and Clemens 
was restored to his father's home. But 
Clemens was so fanatic a Christian that 
he soon left his father's house and ^ 
came a hermit, dwelling in a cave on the 
outskirts of the dty. , 

In the meantime Charmides, an Epi- 
curean betrothed to Hermione, fell into 
the bad graces of both Hermione and her 
father because of his proffigate habits. 
He also fell prey to a Jewish broker, to 


whom he owed large sums of money, for 
the Jew became his enemy when he 
learned that his daughter was in love 
with Charmides. At the moment of his 
greatest despair, he was befriended by 
Bishop Peter, whose followers had suc- 
ceeded in securing his release from prison. 
Bishop Peter saw in Charmides another 
tool in his battle against paganism and 
Chrysanteus. Upon Charmides' promise 
to turn Christian, the bishop interceded 
with the Jew, showing the Jew that a 
reformed Charmides would still have 
an opportunity to marry Chrysanteus' 
daughter. The Jew, seeing a chance to 
recoup all the money he had lent to the 
penniless Charmides, agreed to the bish- 
op's plan. 

The plan worked smoothly. Charmides, 
reformed, was received again hv Chiy- 
santeus and Hermione, and a date was 
set for the wedding. Nothing was said of 
the fact that Charmides had been bap- 
tized as a Christian. But on his wedding 
night Charmides was killed, murdered 
by a young Jew who had discovered that 
Charmides had seduced the usurer's 
daughter, to whom the assassin had been 
betrothed. After the death of Charmides, 
much to Chrysanteus' discomfiture, the 
Christians claimed the body of Char- 
mides for burial and proved by docu- 
ments that the dead man had been one 
of their number. 

Further disaster overtook pagan Cbry- 
santeus when bis son went mad after h^ 
ing attacked by another hermit. As if 
that were not enough, Julian the Apos- 
tate was killed in a battle with the Per- 
sians. The new emperor, Jovian, was not 
only a Christian, but also an adherent to 
that branch of the Church represented 
by Bishop Peter. The bishop, supported 
by Roman troops and the proconsul, was 
again the real ruler of Athens. ^ 

Immediately upon hearing of J^^®? 
death, Oirysanteus and Hermione m 
to the mountains, where they wem be- 
friended by another small sect of Chris- 
tians, a group that had been declared 
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